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DE SAPIENTIA VETEßUM. . 

(CONTINUED.) 



IX. 

80K0R GIGANTÜM, 

Memorant* poetae, Gigantes e terra procreatos 
bellum Jovi et superis intolisse, et fulmine disjectos 
et devictos fuisse. Terram autem, deonim ira irrita- 
tam, in vindictam natomm suorum Famam progenu- 
isse, extremam Gigantibus sororem. 

niam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 

Extremam (nt perhibent) Coeo Enceladoque sororem, 

Progen uit.* 

Hujus fabulae ea sententia videtur esse : per Ter- 
ram, naturam vulgi significarunt, perpetuo tumidam 
et malignam versus imperantes, et res novas parturi- 
entem: haec ipsa occasionem adepta rebelles parit et 

1 This fable, with the few variations which I have noticed where they 
oocor, forma CogUalio 6to in the MS. fragment. Brit. Mos. Addit 4258. 
See Preface to the CogiUUionu de SdetUia Humana. 

^ßnxerty MS. 

8 The quotation is omitted in the MS. ; as are also, in the next sentenoe, 
the worda, €t res novo» partmrienkm^ muu nefario, and et trangmBUtUit « 
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seditiosos, qui princii)es ausu nefario cxturbare et de- 
jiccre machinantur ; quibus oppressis, eadein plebis 
natura, deterioribus favens et traiiquillitatis impatiens, 
rumores gignit, et susurros malignos, et famas queru- 
las, et famosos libellos, et caetera id genus, ad invid- 
iam eorum qui rebus prajsunt: ut actiones rebellium 
et iuma"! seditiosjü genere et stirpe noii difFeraiit, sed 
veluti sexu tau tum ; cum ista3 muliebres videantur, 
iUai viriles. 



X. 

ACT^EON ET PENTHEÜS, 

8IVK CÜRI08U8. 

CuRiosiTAS huraaua in secretis rimandis, et eorum 
notitia appetitu male sano concupiscenda et prensanda, 
duplici exemplo apud antiquos coercetur : altero Ac- 
taH)ni8, altero Penthei. Actaeon cum Dianam impru- 
dens et casu sine veste vidisset, in cervum versus, a 
canibus quos alebat dilaceratus est. Pentheus cum sac- 
rifioiorum Bacchi occultorum, conscensa arbore, spec- 
tator esse voluisset, ftirore percitus ast. Fuit autem 
Penthei dementia ejus generis, ut res congeminasse 
existimaret, et duo soles et rursus duse Tliebie ei ob 
oi*ul(»s vorsarentur ; adeo ut cum Thebas pro|)eraret, 
statim alteris Thebis conspectis retraheretur : atque 
hoc modo jwrjietuo et irriquiete sursum et deorsum 
ferretur. 

Kuiueniduni demena qualis videt agmina Pentheus, 
Kt ätolem gvmiuuni, et dupliced so ostendere Thebas. 

Fabulanan prima, ad secreta. principum ; secunda, 
ad secreta divina pertinere videtur. Qui enim prin- 
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cipibus non admissi, et praeter eorum voluntatem, sec- 
retorum conscii sunt, odium certissiinum apud eos con- 
sequuntur. Itaque gnari se peti et oeeasiones captari, 
vitam degunt cervorum more timidara et suspicionibus 
plenam. Quin et illud säepius accidit, ut a servis et 
domesticis, in gratiam principum, accusentur et sub- 
vertantur. Ubi enim principis oftensio manifesta est, 
qnot serv'i, tot fere proditores esse consueverunt ; ut 
Actaeonis fatum illos maneat. Alia est Penthei calam- 
itas. Qui enim ausu teraerario, niortalitatis parum 
memores, per excelsa naturae et philosophiaß fastigia 
(tanquam arbore conscensa) ad mysteria divina aspi- 
rant, bis pcena proposita est perpetuae inconstantiie et 
judicii vacillantis et perplexi. Cum enim aliud sit 
lumen natursB, aliud divinum ; ita cum illis fit, ac si 
duos soles viderent. Cumque actiones vitae et decreta 
voluntatis ab intellectu pendeant ; sequitur etiam ut 
non minus voluntate quam opinione haesitent, nee sibi 
omnino constent: itaque et duas Thebas similiter vi- 
dent. Per Thebas enim actionum fines describuntur 
(cum Thebis Pentheo esset domus et perfugium). 
Hinc fit, ut nesciant quo se vertant, sed de summa 
rerum incerti et fluetuantes, tantum subitis mcntis 
impulsibus in singulis circumagantur. 



XI. 
ORPHEUS, 

SIVE PHILOSOPHIA. 



Fabüla de Orpheo vulgata, nee tamen mterpretem 
fidum per omnia sortita, Philosophias universas imagi- 
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nem referre videtur. Persona enim Orphei, viri ad- 
mirandi et plane divini, et omnis harmoniaB periti, et 
modis suavibus ciuicta vincentis et trahentis, ad Phil- 
osophia3 descriptionem facili transitu traducitur« La- 
bores enim Orphei Jabores Herculis, quemadmodum 
opera sapientiae opera fortitudinis, dignitate et poten- 
tia siiperant. Orpheus ob amorem uxoris morte im- 
matura prasreptae, fretus lyra, ad inferos descendere 
sibi in animum induxit, ut Manes deprecaretur ; ne- 
que spe sua deeidit. Nam placatis Manibus et deli- 
nitLs suavitate cantus et modulationibus, tantum apud 
eos potuit, ut ei uxorem secum* abducere indultum 
sit: ea tarnen lege, ut illa eum a tergo sequeretur, 
ipsc autem antequam ad luminis oras perventum esset, 
ne respiceret. Quod cum ille nihilominus amoris et 
curae impatientia (postquam fere in tuto esset) fecis- 
set, rupta sunt foedera: atque illa ad inferos gradu 
praecipiti relapsa est. Ab illo tempore Orpheus moes- 
tus et mulierum osor in solitudines profectus est, ubi 
eadem cantus et lyrae dulcedine, primo feras omnige- 
nas ad se traxit, adeo ut naturam suam exuentes, nee 
irarum aut ferocitatis memores, nee libidinis stimulis 
et furoribus praecipites actae,^ nee ingluviem satiare, 
aut praedaB inhiare amplius curantes, in morem the- 
atri, illum circumstarent, benignaö et mansuetae inter 
se factae, et tantimi lyraß concentui aures praebentes. 
Neque is finis, sed tanta musicae vis et potentia fuit, 
ut etiam sylvas moveret et lapides ipsos, ut illa quo- 
que se transferrent, et sedes suas circa eum ordine et 
modo decenti ponerent. Haec ei cxmi ad tempus feli- 

i et tuavUate cantus et moduUuionit deUnüU, iantum vakAt, tA ei iüam jecum, 
^c. Ed. 1609. 
^acü. Ed. 1609. 
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tandem 
jierritiD, primo 



6t magna cnm admiratio 
rThracia; mulieres, stimulU Baüciii 
I conm raucum et imiuane sonans inßaruiit : ex eo, 
Lpropter sirepitum, music^ sonus umplius audiri Don 
I potuit: Ulm denium solata virlute qu« ordinb et so- 
I cictatis istius erat vinculum, turliari oceplum est, et 
I fer:e singula^ ad naturain suam rL>dieniiit, et so invt- 
1 at prius persecBUc sunt ; nequc lapides ant sy'^^ 
IfoiB manserc locis: Orpheus autcm ipse Candem a 
r tnnlieribnfi furentibus diaoerptus est, et sparsus per 
ob cujus mortis moerorem, Helicon (fluvius 
jMu^s sacer) iiquas sub terram indi^atus condidit, 
W^t per alia loca cnput nirsiis extulit. 

SententJa fabulae ea videtur esae. Duplex est Or- 
Lpbra Cantio : altem ad pla(-andus Maiies; altera ad 
ttrsbendas feras et sylvas. Prior ad naniralem pliilo- 
I tophiam, posterior ad moralem et civilem aptissime 
Ireiertur. Opus enim naturalis philosophiae longe no- 
I lulisaimnm est ipsa i'estitutin et instauratiD rerum 
1- corraptibilium, et (hujiiscc rei tanquam gradus mino- 

I res) curporutn in statu suo conservutio, et dissoliitionis 
r et putredinis retai-datio. Hoc si omnino ßeri detur, 

certe non aliter efHci potcst quam per debita et exqui- 
sita natune tempemmenta, t&nquam per liarmoniam 
lyne, et modos accuratos. Et tarnen cum sit res om- 
nium maxinie ardua, effectu plerujique frustiatnr ; 
idque (at veriaimile est) non magis aliam ob causam, 
i^uam per curiosam et intempestivam sedulitatetn et 
impatientiam. Itaque Philosophia, tant-e rei fere ini- 
nar, atque idcirco ment« moosta, vertit se ad res liu- 
innnaa, et in animos homitium suasu et cloquentia 
ttis et te<]uitatis L-t pacis amorum insinuans, popu- 

I I tonim ctetus !u unum eoire facit, et juga legiim ac- 
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cipere, et imi)eriis se submittere, et afiectuum indomi- 
torum oblivisci, dum praeceptis et disciplinaB auscul- 
tant et obtemperant : unde pauIo post aedificia ex- 
truuntur,* o])pida conduntur, agri et horti arboribns 
conseruntur; ut lapides et sylvas non abs re eonvo- 
cari et transferri dictum sit. Atque ista renim civil- 
ium cura rite atque ordine ponitur post experimen- 
tum corporis mortalis restituendi sedulo tentatum, 
et ad extrem um frustratum : quia mortis necessitas 
inevitabilis evidentius proposita, hominibus ad setemi- 
tatem meritis et nominis fama quserendam animos 
addit. Etiam prudenter in fabula additur, Orpheum 
a mulieribus et nuptiis alieno animo fiiisse, quia nup- 
tianim delinimenta et liberorum charitates homines 
plenmque a magnis et excelsis erga respubJicas meri- 
tis avertunt, dum immortalitatem propagine, non fao- 
tis, assequi satis habent. Verum et ipsa sapientias 
Opera, licet inter humana excellant, tamen et suis 
periodis clauduntur. Evenit enim ut postquam regna 
et respublicae ad terapus floruerint, subinde perturba- 
tiones et seditiones et bella oriantur ; inter quorum 
strepitus, primo leges conticescunt, et homines ad na- 
turae suaj depravationes redeunt ; atque etiam in agris 
atque oppidis vastitas conspicitur. Nequo ita multo 
post (si hujusmodi furores continuentur) literae etiam 
et Philosophia certissime discerpitur : adco ut frag- 
menta tan tum ejus in paucis locis, tanquam naufragii 
tabidas, inveniantur, et barbara tempora ingniant; 
Heliconis aquis sub terra mersis ; donec debita rebus 
vicissitudine, non iisdem fortasse locis, sed apud alias 
nationes erumpant et emanent. 

1 undepoitea seqm ut adi/icia extruarUw, cfc. Ed. 1009. 
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T»ado»t' poet*. Ctflum antiquissimuin deomm ex- 
Hujus partes generatiuiiia a filio Saturno fiil«-© 
s üiisse. Satiimum autem sobolem numerosom 
; sed tilioa contiiiuo devorasse: ttuidi-ai vero 
1 exitiuiu (jtfu^sAe, et adulluin, fiatrem Satnniurn 
u di^tnisisse, et ivgntiui accepisse; i^uinetiam 
1 genitalia ea^Iem taice qua ille Cteliim execuerat 
isv, atque in mare |irojeciase: inde Venerem 
esse. I*ost«a vero Jovis regnom vix conhriiia- 
10 memurabllia bella excepiase. Primiim Tita- 
n quibuä debelUlidi» SoUs opuram (<|ui soliis «x 
.nibus JuvU rebus bvebat) t^rn'giam fuisse ; seuuiv- 
1 Gigantum, qu! et ipü! fulmice et Jovis annis di»- 
uti sant; quibus daioitis, Jovem securum regnasse. 
Fabula videtur teiiigma de ori^ne reruai, non 
ultum discre|>aiis ab ea philosophia, >)uuiu post«a 
^mocritus amjjkxQS est.^ Qui aperttssiine onuiium 
oitateu materiie asseruit, aiternitatem diuikB ue- 
i quo aliquaiita jiropius ad veritateiu verbi 
I acce&'^it, cujus narratio luatoriani infonuera ante 
1 dierum statuit. äeiit^iitia tabulie biijusniodi est. 
1 e«se concavum illud, sWe anibitiun, quod ina- 
complectitur. Satumura autem matcriom ip- 
«am, qiiffi omnem genei-andi viin pareiiti j)rrt>acidit. 
Summani eiiim materi:? perpetuo eandetn esse ; neque 
ipaum quantum natura^ crescere aut miuui. Agila- 



Li Coffitatäü T« 



n-^pU. lid. HW». 
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tiones antem et motus materiae, primo imperfectas et 
male cohaörentes rerum compages produxisse, et veluti 
tentamenta mundorum : dein aßvi processu fabrieam 
ortam esse, quaB formam suam tuen et conservare pos- 
set. Itaque priorem aßvi distributionem per regnum 
Satumi significari, qui ob frequentes rerum dissolu- 
tiones et breves durationcs, filiorum suorum devorator 
habitus est : secundam autem per regnum Jovis, qui 
continuas istas et transitorias mutationes in Tartarum 
detrusit ; qui locus perturbationem significat. Is locus 
videtur esse spatium inter ima coeli et interiora terrae 
medium ; quo intervallo perturbatio, et fragilitas, et 
mortalitas, sive corruptio, maxime versatur. Atque 
durante priore illa generatione rerum quse sub regno 
Satumi tenuit, Venerem natam non fuisse. Donec 
enim in universitate materiaß discordia esset concordia 
potior et valentior, mutatio per totum necessario facta 
est, atque in ipsa fiibrica integrali. Tales vero genera- 
tiones rerum extiterunt, antequam^ Satumus exsectus 
esset. Hunc vero generationis modum cessantem alter 
ille modus continuo excepit,^ qui per Venerem fit ; 
adulta et praevalida rerum concordia : ut mutatio tan- 
tum per partes procedat,* integra et inconcussa fabrica 
universali. Satumum tamen detrusum et deturbatum, 
non peremptum et extinctum narrant, quia mundum in 
antiquam confusionem et interregna relabi posse, opinio 
Democriti* erat; quod Lucretius ne suis temporibus 
eveniret deprecatus est: 

Qaod procul a nobis flectat Fortana gubemans, 
Et ratio potius, quam res persuadeat iptuu 

1 alqve m ipta fabrica ; atque hujutmodi generationei rerum extitiue ante- 
quam <fc. Ed. 1609. 
s excqoisse. Ed. 1609. > This clause is not in the MS. 

4 Ed. 1609 omits DemocrüL 
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Postqnam autem mundus mole et vi sua consisteret, 
tarnen otium ab initio non fuisse. Nam secutos pri- 
mum in coelestibus regionibus motus notabiles, qni 
virtute solis in coelestibus praedominante ita sopiti sunt, 
ut mundi Status conservaretur : postea similiter in infe- 
rioribus, per inundationes, tempestates, ventos, terraa 
motus magis universales ; quibus etiam oppressis et 
dissipatis, magis pacata ac durabilis rerum eonspiratio 
et tranquillitas accrevit. Verum de ista fabula utrum- 
qne pronunciari potest, et fabulam philosopbiam con- 
tinere, et philosopbiam rursus fabulam. Novimus enim 
(ex fide) haec omnia nil aliud esse quam sensus jam- 
pridem cessantia et deficientia oracula : cum mundi et 
materia et fiibrica ad Creatorem verissime referatur. 



XIIL 
PROTEUS, 

SIVE MATERIA. 1 

Narrant poetae Proteum Neptuno pastorem Aiisse ; 
eimdemque senem et vatem ; vatem scilicet praestantis- 
simum et veluti ter-maximum. Novei*at enim non 
futura solummodo, sed et praBterita et praesentia, adeo 
ut praeter divinationem, etiam omnis antiquitatis et 
omnium secretorum nuncius ac interpres esset. Mor- 
abatur autem sub ingenti specu. Ibi ei mos erat sub 
meridiem gregem suum phocarum numerare, atque 
deinde somno se dare. Qui autem opera ejus aliqua 
in re uti volebat, is non alio modo apud eum valere 
poterat, nisi eum manicis comprehensum vinculis con- 

1 This forma CoffUaJIio 8a in the MS. fragments. 

VOL. XIII. 2 
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stringeret. Ilie contra, ut se liberaret, in omnes formas 
atque renini miracula, ignem, lymphani,' feras, se ver- 
tere solebat ; donec tandem in ]>rLstinam formam resti- 
tueretur. 

Sensus fabulae ad abdita natura^ et conditiones ma- 
teria? pertinere videtur. Sub Protei enim persona 
Materia sigiiificatur, omnium renini pust Deum anti- 
qiiissima. Materia auteni sub coeli concavo tanqoam 
sub specu liabitat. Neptuni autem inancipium est, 
quia omnis materia^ operatio et dispensatio in liquidis 
pnecipue exereetur. Pecus autem, sive grex Protei, 
non aliud videtur esse, quam species ordinariae anima- 
lium, plantarum, metallorum, in quibus Materia videtur 
se diifundere et quasi eonsuniere ; adeo ut ]>ostquam 
istas species effinxerit et absolverit (tanquam penso 
completo) dormire et quiescere videatur, nee alias am- 
plius species moliri, tentare, aut parare. Atque haec 
est Protei pecoris numeratio, et subinde somnus. Hoc 
autem sub meridiem, non auroram et vesix?rum, fieri 
dicitur ; id est, cum tempus jam venerit quod sj)cciebus 
ex materia debite pra»pardta et pr**edisposita perficiendis 
et excludendis maturum sit et quasi legitimimi, et inter 
rudimenta eanim et declinationes medium ; quod nos 
satis scimus ex historia sacra sub tempus ipsum cre- 
ationis fiiisse. Tum enim per \'irtutem illam divini 
verbi (^Producat)^ Materia ad imperium Creatoris, non 
per ambages suas sed subito confluxit, et opus suum in 
actum aftatim perduxit, ac species constituit. Atque 
hucusque fabula narrationem suam de Proteo libero et 
soluto cum pecore suo complet. Nam universitas re- 
rura, cum structuris et fabricis specierum ordinarüs, est 
materiae non constrictaj aut devinctai et grcgis mate- 

i/mhuw. Ed. 1609. 
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riatoram facies. Nihilominus si quis peritus Naturae 
Minister vim adhibeat materiaß, et materiam vexet 
atque urgeat, tanquam hoc ipso destinato et proposito, 
ut illam in nihilum redigat ; illa contra (cum annihi- 
latio aut interitus verus nisi per Dei omnipotentiam 
fieri non possit), in tali necessitate posita, in miras re- 
rum transformationes et effigies se vertit : ^ adeo ut tan- 
dem veluti in orbem se mutet, et periodmn impleat,^ 
et quasi se restituat, si vis continuetur. Ejus autem 
constrictionis seu alligationis ratio magis facilis erit et 
expedita, si materia per manicas cofnprehendatur, id 
est per extremitates. Quod autem additur in fabula, 
Proteiim vatem fiiisse, et trium temponim gnarum, 
id cum materiae natura optime consentit. Necesse est 
enim, ut qui materiae passiones et processus noverit, 
remm summam et earum quae factae sunt, et qua? 
Sunt, et quae insuper futurae sunt, comprehendat, licet 
ad partes et singularia cognitio non extendatur. 



XIV. 

MEMNON, 

SIVE PRiEMATURUS. 

Memorant poetae Memnonem Aurorae filium fuisse. 
nie armorum pulchritudinc insignis, et aura populari 
celebris, ad bellum Trojanum venit, et ad summa ausu 
praecipiti festinans et anhelans, cum Achille, Gra>corum 
fortissimo, certamen singulare iniit, atque ejus dextra 
oecubuit. Hunc Jupiter miseratus aves lugubre quid- 
dam et miserabile perpetuo quiritantes ad exequias ejus 

1 volrit et vertit. Ed. 1609. 2 abtdlutam ßtciai. MS 
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et funeris dix*us excitavit ; ejusdem statua qiioque solis 
orienris radiis jiercussa, sonuni flebilem cdere sulita 
fuisse perliibctur. 

Fabula ad adolescentuiii summjc spei calainitosos ex- 
itus pertinere videtur. Uli enim tniK|iinm Aurora» filii 
sunt ; atque inanium et extemorum apecie tuinidi, ma- 
jora fere viribus audent, atquc hei*oes fbrtissiinos hices- 
äunt^ et in certamen deposcunt, et inii)ari congressu 
succumbcntes extinguuntur. Ilonim auteiu mortem in- 
finita commiseratiü se([ui solet ; nil enim inter fata mor- 
talium tarn flebilc est, tamque potens ad niisericordiam 
commovencüim, quam virtutis flos imniaturo exitu praj- 
cisus. Ncquc enim prima a^tas ad satietatem scilicet, 
aut ad individiam usque duravit, qua? nurstitiam in 
obitu lenire, ant miscricordiam tempemi'e possit ; cpiine- 
tiam lamentationes et planctus non solum tanquani aves 
iUiP funebres circa rogos tH)rum v<;litant, sed et durat 
hujusmodi miseratio et producitur: nisixime auteni ])er 
occasiones et novos motus et initia magnaruni renim, 
voluti per solis radios matutinos, desideria eoruni ren- 
ovantur. 



XV. 

TITIIONÜS, 

8IVE SATIAS. 

I;.i.r-\y5 tabula narratur de Tithono, cum ab Aurora 
i^iisse, quaa perpetuani ejus consuetudinem 
rs. % Jv^ve petiit ut Titlionus nuuquam mori pos- 
incuria muliebri oblita est petitioni suaj 
■Mr«. nt ncc senectute gravaretur. Ita(|ue 
s-L r.HXii^ ei eRpta est, seniuni uutem secutuni 
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est mirum et miserandnm, qnale consentaneum est 
evenire ei, cui mors n^atur, »tas perpetuo ingravescit. 
Adeo ut Jupiter, hujusmodi sortem miseratus, tandem 
eum in cicadam converterit. 

Haec fabula ingeniosa adumbratio et descriptio vol- 
nptatis esse videtur ; quse a principio, velut sub tempus 
aororae, adeo grata est, ut homines vota faciant ut 
gaudia hujusmodi sibi perpetua et propria sint; obliti 
satietatem et tsedium eorum, instar senii, ipsis non cogi- 
tantibus obventura, Adeo ut ad extremum, cxmi ac- 
tiones voluptariae homines deserant, cupido vero et 
afiectus non moriantur,^ fieri soleat ut homines ser- 
monibus tantum et commemorationibus earum rerum 
qu2B eis integra aBtate voluptati fiierunt se oblectent. 
Quod in libidinosis et viris militaribus fieri videmus, 
cum illi impudicos sermones, hi facinora sua retraetent, 
cicadarum more, quarum vigor tantum in voce est. 



XVI. 
PROCÜS JUNONIS, 

SIVE DEDECU8. 

Narbant poctaß Jovem, ut amoribus suis potiretur, 
multas et varias formas sumpsisse, tauri, aquilaB, cycni, 
imbris aurei ; cum autem Junonem sollicitaret, vertisse 
se in formam maxime ignobUem, atque contemptui 
et ludibrio expositam. Ea fuit miseri cuculi, imbre 
et tempestate made&cti et attoniti, tremebundi, et 
semimortui. 

Prudens &bula est, et ex intimis moribus desumpta. 

Ed. 1600. 
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Sensus vero talis : Ne homines nimium sibi placeant, 
existimantes virtutis suaB specimen eos apud omnes in 
pretio et gratia ponere posse. Id enim succedere pro 
natura et morlbus eorum quos ambiunt et colunt ; qni 
si homines sunt nullis ipsi dotibus et omamentis insig- 
niti, sed tantum ingenio sunt superbo et maligno (id 
quod sub figura Junonis reprajsentatur), tum vero 
norint sibi exuendam prorsus esse omnem personam 
quae vel minimum pras se ferat decoris et dignitatis: 
atque desipere se plane, si alia via insistant ; neque 
satis esse si obsequii defonnitatem pra^stant, nisi om- 
nino se in personam abjeetam et degenerem mutent. 



XVII. 
CUPIDO, 

8IVE ATOMUS.l 



Qu^ de Cupidine sive Amore dieta sunt a poetis in 
eandem personam proprie convenire non possunt ; ita 
tamen discrepant, ut confusio personarum rejiciatur, 
similitudo recipiatur. Narrant itaque Amorem omni- 
um deorum fuisse antiquissimum, atque adeo omnium 
rerum ; exeepto Chao, quod ei coaßvum perhibetur ; 
Chaos autem a priscis viris nunquam divino honore 
aut nomine Dei insignitur. Atque Amor ille prorsus 
sine parente introducitur ; nisi quod a nonnullis ovum 
Noctis Alisse traditur. Ipse autem ex Chao et deos et 
res universas progenuit. Ejus autem attributa ponun- 
tur numero quatuor, ut sit infans perpetuus, c^ecus, 

1 For the commencement of a larger exposition of this fable, vnth Mr. 
Elli9*8 prefiace and notes, see Preface to De Principiis atque Originibos. 
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liadn», sagittariuB. Ftut et Amor quiiJain alter, deu- 
I mm niitn minimus, Vetims filiufl: in quem etiam 
uitiquioHs attributA tnuist'emntur, et quodam modo 
coiiipetunt. 

Fabula ad cunaVmla naturEe pertinet et penetrat. 

Amor iate videlur esse appetitua sive Stimulus materiiB 

primae sive (ut explicatius loquamur) imtiis naturali» 

Atumi, Hase pnim est illa vis antiquissima et uniia, 

qDie ex matcrin umnia constituit et etHngit. Ea um- 

ninu sine par^nte est ; id est. sine eaus». Causa enim 

eßectus veluti parens est : hujus autem virtutis causa 

milla potest es«e in natura (D(>um enim semper ex- 

dpituus). Nihil tintm liac ipsa prius ; itaque etGciens 

nulla : neque aliquid iiatune notius ; ergo nee genus 

nee forma ; quamolirem qusecnnque ea tandum s!t, 

positiva est et siu'da. Atque etlam si modus ejus et 

Processus sciri daretur; tarnen per causam sciri non 

potmt ; cum sit post Deum causa causarum, ipsa in- 

causabilts. Neque fortasse modum ejus iutra inqid- 

ntionem humanam sisti aut couiprehendi posse spe- 

randum est ; itaque merito fingitur ovum a Nocte 

«(clusnra ; c^rte sanctus phllosophus ita pronuntiat : 

[ Cmctafectt pulehra tmnpestatlbvs suig, et mundum trad- 

I ädüf cUiputationibu» eoram, ita tarnen ut tum invcniat 

I Irnno (yiuit quüd op&iUu» est ßeus a priitoijno vscfiit iid 

faifm. Lex enim summaria Natur», sive rirtus istius 

LCapidinia indita primi« rerum particulis a Deo ad coi- 

incm. ex cujus rqietitione et multiplicatione omnis 

niia varietas emergit et conflatur, cogjtationem mor- 

I peretringere potest, subire vix potest. Philo- 

iphia auti^m Grseconim invenitur in rerum materiatia 

incipiis investigandis magis acuta et soücita ; in prin- 

( autem motus (in qiiibus omnis operationis rigor 
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consistit) ncgligens et langiiida. In hoc autem de quo 
agimus, prorsus caecutire et balbutirc videtur. Etenim 
Peripateticonim opinio, de stimulo materke per priva- 
tion^m^ fere non ultra verba tendit, et rem potius sonat 
quam signat. Qui autem hoc ad Deum referunt, op- 
time illi quidem, sed saitu, non gradu ascendunt. Est 
enim proculdubio unica et summaria lex in quam na- 
tura coit Deo substituta : ea ipsa, quae in superiore textu 
illo verborum complexu demonstratur, Optts^ quod ope^ 
ratiis est Deua a principio v^que ad finem, Democritus 
autem, qui altius rem perpendit, postquam Atomum 
dimensione nonnulla et figura instruxerat, unicimi Cu- 
pidinem sive motum primum ei attribuit simpliciter, et 
ex comparatione alterum. Omnia enim ad centmm 
mundi ferri putavit proprie : quod autem plus materias 
habet>, cum cclerius ad centrum feratiu*, illud quod 
minus habet percussione sumniovere et in contrarium 
pellere. Verum ista meditatio angusta fuit, et ad 
pauciora quam par erat respiciens. Neque enim aut 
coq>orum ca^lestium in orbem conversio, aut rerum 
contractiones et expansiones, ad hoc principium reduci 
aut accommodari posse videntur. Epicuri autem opinio 
de declinatione atomi et agitatione fortuita, ad nugas 
rursus et ignorationem rei lapsa est. Itaque nimio plus 
quam optaremus illud apparet, istum Cupidinem nocte 
involvi. Itaque de attributis videamus. Elegantissime 
describitur Cupido infans, pusillus et perpetuus ; com- 
posita enim grandiora sunt et letatcm patiuntur; prima 
autem rerum somina, sive atomi, minuta sunt, et in 
I>erpetua infantia permanent. Etiam illud verissime, 
quüd nudus ; cum composita universa rectc cogitanti 
pei'sonata et induta sint ; nihilque proprie nudum sit 
pnetcr primas rerum particulas. lila autem de caeci- 
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täte Cupidinis sapientissima allegoria est. Iste enim 
Cupido (qualiscunque is sit) minimum videtur habere 
providentise ; sed secundum illud quod proximum sen- 
tit, gressum et motum suum dirigere, ut caeci palpando 
solent ; quo magis admirabilis est providcntia illa sum- 
ma divina, quia ex rebus Providentia maxime vacuis et 
expertibus, et quasi csBcis, certa tamen et fatali lege 
istum ordinem et pulchritudinem rerum educit. Ulti- 
mum attributum ponitur, quod sagittarius sit, hoc est, 
quod ista virtus talis sit ut operetur ad distans. Quod 
enim ad distans operatur, tanquam sagittam emittere 
Tidetur : quisquis autem atomum asserit atque vacuum 
(licet istud vacuum intermistum ponat, non segrega- 
tam),^ necessario virtutem atomi ad distans introducit ; 
neque enim hac dempta, aliquis motus (propter vacuum 
interpositum) excitari posset, sed omnia torpercnt et 
immoUlia manerent. Quod autem ad juniorem illum 
Gupidinem attinet, merito ut minimus deorum natu 
traditur, cum non ante species consdtutas vigere potr 
uisset. In iUius autem descriptione allegoria ad mores 
deflectit et traducitur. Subest tamen qusßdam ejus 
cum illo antiquo conformitas. Venus enim generaliter 
affectum conjunctionis et procreationis excitat ; Cupido 
ejus filius affectum ad Individuum applicat. Itaque a 
Venere est generalis dispositio, a Cupidine magis ex- 
acta sympathia: atque illa a causis magis propinquis 
pendet ; haec autem a principiis magis altis et fatali- 
bus, et tanquam ab antiquo illo Cupidine, a quo omnis 
exquisita sjmpathia pendet. 

1 The words within the parentheses are not in £d. 1609. 
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XVIII. 
DIOMEDES, 

8IVR ZELU8. 

DiOMEDES cum magna et eximia gloria floreret, et 
Palladi purchanis esset, exstimulatus ab ea est (et ipse 
promptior quam oportebat) ut si forte Venen in pugna 
occurreret, illi neutiquam parceret ; quod et ille audac- 
ter executus est, et Veneris dextram vulneravit. Hoc 
&cinus ille ad tempus impune tulit, et rebus gestis dar 
rus et inclytus in patriam rediit ; ubi domestica mala 
expertus, ad exteros in Italiam profugit. Ibi quoque 
initia satis prospera habuit, et regis Dauni hospitio et 
donis cultus et ornatus est, et multae illi statuae per eam 
regionem exstructae. Sed sub primam calamitatem, 
quae populum ad quem diverterat afflixit, statim subiit 
Daunum cogitatio, se intra penates suos duxisse homi- 
nem impium et diis invisum et theomachum, qui dcam, 
quam vel tangere religio erat, ferro invaserat et violav- 
erat. Itaque ut patriam suam piaculo obstrictam libe- 
raret, nihil hospitii jura reveritus, cum ei jus reb'gionis 
videretur antiquius, Diomedem subito obtruncat ; stat- 
uas et honores ejus prostemi et aboleri jubet. Neque 
hujusmodi gravem casum vel miserari tutum erat ; sed 
et ipsi comites ejus, cum mortem ducis sui lugerent et 
questibus omnia implerent, in aves quasdam ex gcnere 
olorum mutati sunt, qui et ipsi sub mortem suam quid- 
dam diilce et lugubre sonant. 

Habet haec fabula subjectum ramm, et fere singulare. 
Neque cnim memoria proditum est in aliqua alia fab- 
ula, heroem uUum, praeter unum Diomedem, ferro vio- 
lasse aliquem ex diis. Atque certe videtur fabula imag- 



I 
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in illo (lepiuxisse hominis et Ibrtun» ejus, qui 
es professo hunc finem actionum suarum sibi propoiiit 
et dcstinat, tit oultum ali(|uein divinum, sive aectani i-e- 
lig;iQiii!«, licet vanam et leveni, vi et ferro insectetur et 
debellet. Quamquain cnim cruenta religionis disaidia 
reteribua iDcognita essent (cum dii ethnici zelotypia, 
quod est Dei veri attributum, uoii tangerentur), tamen 
tinta tt tarn lata vidctur faisse prisL'i sEeculi sapientia, 
•tu qu» eiiiei'iundo non iiossent, tanieo meditatione et 
«itnuIachrLi comprebenderent. Qui itaque sectam ali- 
^Oani religionis, licet vanara et corruptani et infamem 
(id qnod anb persona Veneria significatur), non vi ra- 
tionis et doctrin», et sanctitate vitse, atque exemplomm 
et aatboritatiim jiondere, corrigere et convincere; sed 
ferro et Samma et poenarum acerbitate exscindere et 
exterminare nituntur ; incenduntur fortasse ad boc ip- 
8um a Paliadc ; id est, prudentia qu^dam Bcri et judicii 
Beveritate, quarum vigore et etiicacia hujusmodi erro- 
rum lallaciaa et commenta penitus introapiciunt ; et ab 
odio pni%ntati3 et zelo Iwno : et ad tempua fere magn&m 
gloriiuu adipiscuntur, atque a vulgo (cui nihil modera- 
tniD gratum esse polest) ut unici veritatis et religionis 
vitHlicc^ (cum cxeteri tepidi videantor et meticulosi) 
oeli'bmntar et tere adorantnr, Attamen hjec gloria et 
lelicilaa raro ad oxitum dural : sed omnis fere violentia, 
nifii niorte celeri vieissitiulines rerum eiFugiat, nah finem 
impn:«pem est. Quod si cveniat ut rerum commutatio 
üat, et secta illa proscripta et depressa vires acquiral et 
insurgat, tum vero hujusmodi hominum ^teli et conten- 
tioncs damnnntQr, et nomen ipsum odio est, et omnes 
lionorea eorum in opprobrium desinunt. Qund auiem 
ab hospite intel^eclus ost Diomedes ; id eo special, quod 
religiuiiia dissidiumt etiam inter conjuncti^simos, insid- 
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las et proditiones excitet. Illud vero de luctu ipso, et 
querimoniis minime toleratis, sed supplicio aflbctis, hn- 
jusmodi est, ut moneat, in omni fere scelere miserationi 
hominum locum esse, ut etiain qui crimina odenint, 
personas tarnen et calamitates reorum, humanitatis 
causa, commiserentur ; extrcmum autem malorum esse, 
si misericordia^ commercia interdicantur. Atque tarnen 
in causa religionis et impietatis, etiam miserationes 
bominum notari et suspectas esse. Contra vero, comi- 
tum Diomedis, id est, hominum qui ejusdem sunt sectae 
et opinionis, querimonise et deplorationes argutse admo- 
dum et canorse esse solent, instar olorum, aut avium 
Diomedis ; in quo etiam illa pars allegoriae nobilis est 
et insignis ; eorum qui propter causam religionis sup- 
plicia subeunt, voces sub tempus mortis, tanquam cjc- 
neas cantiones, animos hominum mirum in modum 
flectere, et in memorüs et sensibus eorum diutissime 
inha^rere et permanere. 



XIX. 
DiEDALUS, 

SIVE MECHANICUS. 

Sapientiam atque industriam Mechanicam, atque in 
illa artiticia illicita et ad pravos usus detorta, antiqui 
adumbraverunt sub persona Daedali, viri ingcniosissimi, 
sed execrabilis. Hie ob condiscipulum et a^niulum 
occbum exulaverat, gratus tamen in exilio regibus et 
civitatibus erat. Atque multa quidem et egregia opera 
tarn in honorem deorum, quam ad exomationem et 
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ficeiiüam urbiuiu et locorum jmblk'oram exstriix- 

Fsmt et ctfinxerat j sed tarnen nomeii ejus maxiine celfr- 

Vbvatur ob illicitii. Fubricuui enirii libidiiii Pasipliaes 

ft sabmitiistmvit, ut cum tauro miscuretut' ; aduo iit tib 

fliqjus viri scL'lt;nita !iidu»tria et iiigonio pemicioso nion- 

illud Minotaufut), pubetn iDi^jenuani devnratis, 

ortiim tmxurit infeliceni ac intäincm. Atquc ille, 

nmlum malo tegena et cuinukns, ad securitatcm hujus 

peslis Labyrinlbum excogitavit et exstruxil: opus fine 

et destinatione aefariuin, »rtÜicio insigne et praoclanun: 

ac [lustiui rursiis, ne maus artibus turitum iniioti^curet, 

atque ut Dcelerum reiiutlia (nun solum instrumenta) ab 

«>il<.-m petercntur; etiam consilii Jngenlosi aiitlior erat 

de Hb), per i^ulhI eiTores labyrintbi retexeii^ntui-. Hunc 

Da>d3luni Minos magna cum severitate atque (Üligeiitia 

et iuquisitioni; pei-socutus est ; illc tarnen seiiiper et 

pert'ugia et efTugia reperiebat. Postrcmo cum volandi 

[leritinm filiuni Icaruia edociiisset. ille novitins, et ar- 

lem UHtentans, a coolo in aquam decidit. 

Parabola videtur esse ejusniodi. In ipso introitu 
ejffit, ea ijuie apud excellentes artifices oscubat ot miris 
modiA dnminatur invidia noiatur. Nullnm enim genus 
bominum ex invidia, eaquc acfrba *:t tanqnam iiitur- 
necivit, magis kborat. Aceedit nota de genere ptma- 
iuflirto minus poIiticB et provide : ut Daidalus exulet. 
Eteriim opifiees pr»clari id habent, ut apud Dianes fere 
[upuiiiK tsint acct-ptissimi : adeu ut exilium pra^stanti 
artifici vis supplicü loco sit. Nain alite vitie conditii>- 
Dts et gimcni extra patrinni non (iicilc fiorere possunt. 
i'Vititicuin antem adniiratio propagatur et augetur apud 
cxteros et peregrinoa, cum insitum animis boininum »it 
illud, ut populiires suoe, qufiad opiKcia niocbanica, in mi- 
nori predo babeant. De uau autem artium meclianica- 
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rum qusB sequuntur manifesta sunt ; multum enim Ulis 
debet vita humana, cum plurima et ad religionis appara- 
tum, et ad civilium decus, et ad universae vitae culturam, 
ex illarum thesauris collata sint. Veruutamen ex eo- 
dem fönte emanant instrumenta libidinis, atque etiam 
instrumenta mortis. Missa enim arte lenonum, venena 
qusesitissima, atque tormenta bellica, atque hujusmodi 
pestes (quae mechanicis inventis debentur) probe novi- 
mus quantum Minotaurum ipsum saevitia et pemicie 
superarint. Pulcherrima autem allegoria est de laby- 
rintho, qua natura generalis Mechanicae adumbratur. 
Omnia enim mechanica, quae magis sunt ingeniosa et 
accurata, instar labyrinthi censeri possint ; propter sub- 
tilitatem et variam implicationem, et obviam similitudi- 
nem, quae vix ullo judicio, sed tantum experientiae filo, 
regi et discriminari possunt. Nee minus apte adjicitur, 
quod idem illc qui labyrinthi errores invenit, etiam fili 
commoditatem monstravit. Sunt enim artes mechanicae 
veluti usus ambigui, atque faciunt et ad nocumentum et 
ad remedium, et fere virtus earum seipsam solvit et re- 
texit. Artificia autem illicita, atque adeo artes ipsas, 
saspius persequitur Minos ; hoc est, leges, quas illas 
damnant et earum usum populis interdicunt. Nihilom- 
inus illae occultantur et retinentur, et ubique et late- 
bras et receptum habent ; quod et bene notatum est in 
re non multum dissimili a Tacito suis temporibus de 
Mathematicis et Genethliacis, genm (inquit) hominum^ 
qiwd in civitate nostra semper et retinebitur et vetabitiir. 
Et tamen artes illicitas et curiosse cujuscunque generis, 
tractu temporis, cum fere quae polHceantur non prae- 
stant,^ (tanquam Icari de coelo) de existimatione sua 
decidunt, et in contemptum veniunt, et nimia ipsa os- 

^prauttnt. Ed. 1609. 
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tentatione pereunt. Et certe si verum omnino dicen- 
dum est, non tarn feliciter legum iraenis coercentur, 
quam coarguuntur ex vanitate propria. 



XX. 

ERICHTHONIUS, 

81 VE IMP08TURA. 

Fabülantur poetae Vulcanum pudicitiam Minervas 
sollicitasse, atque subinde cupidine incensum vim adhib- 
nisse, atque in ipsa lucta semen in terram efRidisse, ex 
quo Erichthonium natum esse, qui (partes superiores) 
decora et grata erat corporis compage, fcmora autcm et 
tibiaB suberant in anguill^e similitudinem, exilia et de- 
fonnia : cujus deformitatis cum ipse sibi conscius esset, 
eum primum cumium usum invenisse, ut quod in cor- 
pore magnificum erat ostentaret, probrum autem tege- 
ret. 

Hujus fiibulae miraß et prodigiosas ea sententia esse 
videtur. Artem (quse sub persona Vulcani ob multip- 
licem ignis usiun repraesentatur) quoties per corpo- 
rum omnimodas vexationes naturae vim facere, eamque 
vincere ac subigere contendat (natura autem sub per- 
sona Minervae ob operum solertiam adumbratur), ad 
Votum et finem destinatum raro pertingere ; sed ta- 
men multa machinatione et molitione (tanquam lucta) 
intereidere atque emitti generationes imperfectas, et 
opera quasdam manca, aspectu speciosa, usu infirma 
et claudicantia ; quae tamen impostores multo et fallaci 
apparatu ostentant, et veluti triumphantes circumdu- 
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cunt. Qualia fere et inter productiones chymicas, et 
inter subtilitates et novitates mechanicas saspius notare 
licet; praBsertim cum homines potios propositum ur- 
gentes, quam ab erroribus suis se recipientes, cum na- 
tura colluctentur magis, quam debito obsequio et cultn 
ejus amplexus petant. 



XXI. 

DEUCALION, 

8IVE RESTITUTIO. 

Narrant poetfie, extinctis prorsus prisci orbis inco- 
lis per diluvium universale, cum soll restarent Deuca- 
lion et Pyrrha, qui ardebant desiderio pio et inclyto 
instaurandi generis humani, eos hujusmodi oraculum 
excepisse ; voti compotes futuros, si ossa matris accip- 
erent et post se jacerent: quod illis primo magnam 
tristitiam et desperationem incussit : cum sequata re- 
rum facie per diluvium, sepulchri perscrutatio omnino 
res sine exitu esset : sed tandem intellexerunt lapides 
terrae (cum tellus omnium mater habeatur) ab oraculo 
significari. 

Fabula arcanum natursB recludere videtur, et erro- 
rem animo humano familiärem corrigere. Hominis 
enim imperitia judicat rerum renovationes 8i%'e instan- 
rationes ex earundem putredine et reliquiis (ut phoeni- 
cen ex cinere propria) suscitari posse, quod nnllo modo 
convenit; cum hujusmodi materias spatia sua confece- 
rint, et ad initia ipsarum rerum prorsus ineptse sint. 
Itaque retrocedendum ad principia magis communia. 



... „ -*■ • ^1- 
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XXII. 
NEMESIS, 

SIVB VICBS RERÜM. 

Nemesis traditur fiiisse dea, omnibus veneranda, po- 
tentibus et fortunatis etiam metuenda. Ea Noctis et 
Oceani filia fuisse perhibetur. Effigies autem ejus de- 
scribitur talis. Alata erat, etiam coronata ; in mani- 
bus autem gestabat, dextra liastam e fraxino, sinistra 
phialam, in qua inclusi erant jEth!o])es ; insidebat au- 
tem cervo. 

Parabola ejusmodi esse videtur ; nomen ipsum Nem- 
esis vindictam, sive retributionem, satis aperte signi- 
ficat: hujus enim deo; officium et administmtio in 
hoc Sita erat, ut l)eatorum constanti et perpetua^ feli- 
citati instar tribimi plebis intercederet, ac illud suum 
Veto interponeret ; neque solum insolentiam castigaret, 
vemm etiam rebus prosperis, licet innoccntibus et 
moderatis, renim adversarum vices reptMideret : ac si 
neminem humanae sortis ad convivia deorum admitti 
mos esset, nisi ad ludibrium. Equidem cum illud 
capitolum apud C. Plinium perlcgo, in quo ille infor- 
tonia et miserias Augusti Cacsaris collegit, quem om- 
nium hominum fortunatissimum existimabam, quique 
artem etiam quandam utendi [et] fniendi * foi-tuna 
habebat, ac cujus in* animo nil tumidum, nil leve, nil 
moUe, nil confusum, nil melancliolicum, annotare licet 
(ut ille etiam sponte mori aliquando destinasset) ; lianc 
deam magnam et pra^potentem esse judicavi, ad cujus 
aram talis victima tracta esset. Parentes hujus deae 

1 vitndi fmemS in both copies. In the original edition fruetuK beging a 
fifwh page, 80 that the Omission of the et might easily be overlooked. 
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fiiere Oceanus et Nox ; hoc est, renim vicissitudo, et 
Judicium divinum obscurum et secretum ; etenim vices 
rerum per oceanum apte reprsesentantur, ob perpetuum 
fluxum et refluxum : occulta autem providentia per 
noctem rite proponitur. Nam etiam apud ethnicos 
nocturna illa Nemesis, cum scilicet Judicium huma- 
num a diWno discors esset, in obscrvatione erat. 

Cadit et Ripheiu, justisslmus unus 

Qui fuit ex Teucris, et servantissimus «qui. 
Diis aliter visum. 

Alata autem describitur Nemesis, ob subitas rerum 
conversiones, nee ante praBvisas; nam in omni rerum 
memoria illud fere usuvenit, ut homines magni et pru- 
dentes per ea discrimina perierint quae maxime con- 
tempserint. Certe, cum M. Cicero a Dec. Bruto de 
Octavii Caesaris minus sincera fide et animo exulce- 
rato monitus esset, illud tantum rescripsit: Te autem 
mi Brüte ncitt debeo amo^ quod istud quicquid est ntir 
garum me scire volinstL Etiam Corona Nemesis insig- 
nitur, ob naturam vulgi invidam et malignam : quando 
enim fortunati et potentes ruunt, tum fere vulgus ex- 
ultat, et Nemesin coronat. Hasta autem in dextra ad 
eos pertinet quos Nemesis actu percutit et transfigit. 
Quos autem calamitate et infortunio non mactat, iUis 
tamen spectrum illud atrum et infaustum in sinistra 
ostentat: obversantur enim proculdubio mortalibus eti- 
am in summo fastigio felicitatis positis, mors et morbi, 
et infortunia, et amicorum perfidiaj, et inimicorum in- 
sidiae, et rerum mutationes, et hujusmodi ; veluti iBthi- 
opes illi in phiala. Certe Virgilius, cum praelium Ac- 
tiacum describit, de Cleopatra illud eleganter subjungit : 

Re^na in medüs patrio vocat agmina sistro, 
Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angaes. 
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Verum non multo post quocunque se illa verteret tota 
agmina ^thiopnm obyersabantur. Ad extremum pru- 
denter additur, Nemesin cervo insidere ; quia vivax 
admodum animal est cervus; atque fieri fortasse po- 
test ut qui juvenis feto ereptus sit Nemesin praevertat 
et effugiat ; cui autem dintuma obvenit felicitas et po- 
tentia, is proctddabio Nemesi subjicitur, ac veluti sub- 
sternitur. 



XXIII. 
ACHELOUS, 

Biy B TRM LIÜ M. 

Narrant antiqoi, cum Hercules et Achelous de 
nuptiis Dejanirse contenderent, rem ad certamen de- 
dactam esse. Achelous autem, cum varias et multip- 
Hees formas tentasset (nam hoc ei fecere licebat), 
tandem Herculi sub forma tauri torvi et frementis 
occurrit, et ad pugnam se paravit. Hercules vero, 
solitam retinens figuram humanam, in eum impetum 
fecit. Res cominus gesta est. Eventus autem talis 
(uit, ut Hercules alterum ex comibus tauro fregerit: 
ille majorem in modum dolens et perterritus, ut comu 
illud suum redimeret, permutatione fecta comu Amal- 
theae sive Copiae Herculi largitus est. 

Fabula ad belli expeditiones pertinet. Apparatus 
enim belli ex parte defensiva (qui per Acheloum pro- 
ponitur) varius admodum et multiformis est. Nam 
invadentis species unica est et simplex, cum ex exei^ 
citu solo aut classe fortasse constet : regio autem, qusB 
in solo proprio hostem expectat, infinita molitur, op- 
pida munit, diruit, plebem ex agris et villis in urbes 
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K c^e^'4a cv\nt« (X^ntes extniit, prosternit, copias et 
cv4K7ae«ni$ ov>ni|>arau distribuit, in fluviis, portibus, 
xNx^i^i» ÄuoiUis* syh-is, et aliis rebus innumeris occur 
r«i:a <«4« ut novas roram facies quotidie induat et ex- 
p^;ii;ur: ao tandem cum abonde munita et instructa 
ÄH^n^^ muri pugnacis fonnam et minas ad vivum rep- 
T^vj«\tot- nie autem qui invadit, praelium captat, et 
in h\V niaxiiuo incumbit, inopiam in terra hostiU metu- 
i*i\s, Quixl si fiat ut pnvlio commisso acie victor sit, 
Ol tauqunui oomu hiisti Irangat ; tum proeuldubio il- 
lud ass(H)uitur, ut lutstis trepidus et existimatione dim- 
iuut»!^ ut 80 oxpHcet et vires suas reparet, in muni- 
tiom 80 nvipiat ; atque urbes et regiones victori ad 
)vpulandum ot diripiendum relinquat; quod vere in- 
star oonui illius Amalthe^ censeri possit. 



XXIV. 

DIONYSÜS, 

SIVB CÜPIDITA8. 

Nakrant Somelen Jovis pellicem, postquam jura- 
Vftbuu hwo mento eum inviolabili ad votum indefinitum 
libiv MH^uaUo obstrinxisset, petiisse ut ad amplexus suos 
sk^uUMuui, nccederet talis qualis cum Junone consues- 
lOwtou. 8ot : itaque illa ex connagratione perut. 

li^tans autom quem in utero gestabat, a patre ex- 
oeptius, in femur ejus insutus est, donec menses fbetui 
destinatoa compleret; ex quo tarnen onere Jupiter 
uouuihil claudicabat : itaque puer, quod Jovem dum 
iu femort) ojus portaretur gravaret et pungeret, Di- 

1 putruda dL Ed. 1600. 
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onjsi nomen accepit. Postquam autem editus esset, 
apud Proserpinam per aliquot annos nutritus est. 
Cum vero adultos esset, ore fere muliebri conspicie- 
batur, at sexus videretur tanquam ambigui. Etiam ex- 
tinctus et sepultus erat ad tempus, et non ita multo post 
revixit. Atque prima juventa vitis culturam, atque 
adeo vini confectionem et usum, primus invenit et edoc- 
uit ; ex quo celebris &ctus et inclytus, orbem terrarum 
subjugavit, et ad ultimos Indorum terminos perrexit. 
Cumi autem vehebatur a tigribus tracto. Circa eum 
subsultabant da}mones deformes Cobali vocati, Acra- 
tus, et alii. Quin et Musae comitatui ejus se adde- 
bant. Uxorem autem sibi sumpsit Ariadnen a Theseo 
desertam et relictam. Arbor ei sacra erat hedera. 
Etiam sacrorum et caeremoniarum iiiventor et institu- 
tor habebatur, ejus tarnen generis qua) et fanaticaß 
erant et plenaj corruptelarum, atque insuper crudeles. 
Furores quoque immittendi potestatem habebat. Gerte 
in orgiis ejus a mulieribus furore percitis duo viri in- 
signes discerpti narrantur, Pentheus et Orplieus ; ille 
dum arbore conscensa spectator eonim quaß agerentur 
esse voluisset ; hie cum lyram pulsaret. Atque hujus 
Dei res gesta) cum Jovis rebus fere confunduntur. 

Fabula videtur ad mores pertinere, ut nihil in philo- 
sophia morali melius inveniatur. Describitm* autem 
sub persona Bacchi natura Cupiditatis, sive affectus et 
perturbationis. Mater enim cupiditatis omnis, licet 
nocentissimae, non alia est quam appetitus et desideri- 
um Boni Apparentis. Concipitur vero semper Cupid- 
itas in voto illicito, prius temere concesso quam intel- 
lecto et judicato. Postquam autem affectus effervescere 
caeperit, mater ejus (natura scilicet boni) ex nimio 
incendio destruitur et perit. Cupiditas autem dum 
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immatura est, in anima humana (qusB ejus genitor 
est, et per Jovem repraBsentatur) et nutricatur et oc- 
cultatur, praBcique in animae parte inferiore, tanquam 
femore ; atque animum pungit et convellit et deprimit ; 
adeo ut decreta et actiones ex ea impediantur et clan- 
dicent. Atque etiam postquam consensu et habita 
conßrmata est, et in actus erumpit, tarnen apud Pro- 
serpinam ad tempus educatur ; id est, latebras quaerit, 
atque clandestina est et quasi subterranea, donec re- 
motis pudoris et metus fraenis, et coalita audacia, ant 
virtutis alicujus prastextum sumit, aut in&miam ipsam 
contemnit. Atque illud verissimum est, omnem af- 
fectum vehementiorem tanquam ambigui sexus esse. 
Habet enim impetum virilem, impotcntiam autem mu- 
liebrem. Etiam illud pracclare, Bacchum mortuum 
reviviscere. Videntur enim afFectus quandoque sopiti 
atque extincti, sed nulla fides habenda est eis, ne se- 
pultis quidem; siquidem praebita materia et occasione 
resurgunt. Atque de inventione vitis parabola prudens 
est : omnis enim afFectus ingeniosus est et sagax ad 
investigandum fomites suos ; ante omnia autem quaß 
hominibus innotuere, vinum ad perturbationes cujus- 
cunque generis excitandas et inflammandas potentissi- 
mum est et maxime efficax ; atque est eis instar fomitis 
communis. Elegantissime autem ponitur aflFectus pro- 
vinciarum subjugator, et expeditionis infinitaB susceptor. 
Nunquam enim partis acquiescit, sed appetitu inßnito 
ncque satlabili ad ulteriora tendit, et novis inkiat. 
Etiam tigres apud afFectus stabulant et ad currum 
jugantur. Postquam enim afFectus aliqnis curulis esse 
coepit non pedestris, et victor rationis et triumphator ; 
in omnia quae adversantur aut se opponunt crudelis est 
et indomitus et immitis. Facetum autem est, quod 
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circa currum subsultant illi dsemoncs ridiculi. Omnia 
«lim aflectus progignit motua in octilis et ore ipao et 
gestu indecoros et inconditoa, subsultorioB et deformes, 
säco ut qui sibi In aliqtio aßectu, veluti ira, insulta- 
tione,^ amore, videatur magailiciu et tumidua, aliia 
tftinen sit turpis et ridiculus. Conspiciiuitur etiam in 
aScctUR comitatu Musre. Neque enim reperitur ullus 
fere aöt^ctos, cui nun lilandiutur aÜqua doctrina. Ilac 
enim in re ingeniorum indulgentia Musarum maje»- 
tatem tninuit, nt cum duoes vitii; esse debeant, sint 
.afiectunm pedissequie. Atque iraprimis nobilis est illa 
^eguria, Bacchum ainores suos in eani eß'iidisse quEB 
ib alio relicta erat. Certissimum enim est. afTectum 
id [tetere et Anibire (juod experientia repudiavit. Atque 
jiorint omnes, qui affoctibua snis seirientes et indul- 
i,aent«s, pretium podundi in immensiun augent, sive 
Jionores appetant. sive fbrtunas, sive amores, siva glo- 
I, atve Bcientiam, sive alia quaecunque, se res relictas 
pet«r«. et a compluribus per omnia fere a.'BcnIa poat 
experimentum dimissas et fastiditas. Neque mvsterio 
carot, quod fiedera Baccbo sacra fuerit. Hoc enim 
«Inplioi modo conv«nit. Primum, quod hedera'hieme 
vifvscat; deinde, quod circa tot res, arbores, parie- 
tes, ii>dificia serpat, ac circumfiindatur, ac se attollat. 
Qnocl ad primum enim attinet, omnls affectus per ren- 
ilUDtiam et vetitum et tanquam antiperistasin (veluti 
per trii;ii8 brumai hedera), viresdt et vigorem at'quirit. 
Seoundo, aEFectiis prsedominans omnes bumanas aotJones 
et omnia liumana decrela tanquam hi'dera ciiTuintiindi- 
tur, alque iia se addit et adjungit et immiscet. Neque 
mirum est si superstitiosi ritus Bac^cbo attribuantnr, 
ciuii omtiifl fere male aanua aSV'Ctua in pravis religiooi- 
bu» laxurictur : aot si fiirorw ab eo immitti putentur, 
Ed. lUOO, 
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cum omnis affectus et ipse furor brevis sit, et si vehe- 
mentius obsideat et incumbat, in insania terminetur. 
Illud autem de Pentheo et Orpheo laceratis evidentem 
habet parabolam ; cum affectus präcvalidus et inquisi- 
tioni curiosa} et admonitioni salutari et überaß aspeiv 
rimus atque infensissimus sit. Postremo illa confusio 
personarum Jovis et Bacchi ad parabolam recte traduci 
potest ; quandoquidem res gestas nobiles et clarse, et 
merita insignia et gloriosa, interdum a virtute et recta 
ratione et magnanimitate, interdum a latente affectu et 
occulta cupiditate (utcunque &mae et laudis celebritate 
efferantur) proveniant : ut non facile sit distinguere 
facta Bacchi a £ictis Jovis. 



XXV. 

ATALANTA, 

SIVE LUCRUM. 

Atalanta cum velocitate excelleret, de victoria cur- 
sus cum Hippomene certamen iniit. Conditiones cer- 
taminis erant ; victori Hippomeni conjugium Atalantas, 
mors victo. Neque dubia victoria videbatiir, cum Ata- 
lanta) insuperabilis in cursu praestantia multorum exitio 
insignita fuisset. Itaque Hippomenes ad dolos animum 
adjecit. Paravit autem tria mala aurea, eaque secum 
portavit.^ Res geri coepit ; praeciwrit Atalanta ; ille 
cum se a tergo relictum cerneret, artis non immemor, 
ex malis aureis unum ante consj>ectum Atalanta) pro- 
jecit ; non recta quidem, sed ex transverso, ut illam et 
moraretur, atque insuper de via deduceret ; illa, cu- 
piditate muliebri, et maji pulchritudine illecta, omisso 

1 circa te habuit. Ed. 1600. 
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stadio post malmn cucurrit, et ad illud tollendum se 
submisit. Hippomenes interim spatium stadii non 
parvum confecit, eamque post se reliquit. lUa tarnen 
rursus naturali pemicitate jacturam temporis resarcivit, 
atque iterum emicoit: sed cum Hippomenes secundo 
et tertio hujosmodi moras ei injecisset, tandem victor 
astutia non virtute evasit. 

Fabula videtur allegoriam insignem proponere de 
certamine Artis cum Natura. Ars enim, per Ata- 
lantam significata, virtute propria, si nihil obstet et 
impediat, longe natura velocior est, et veluti cursus 
citatioris; et celerius ad metam pervenit. Hoc enim 
in Omnibus fere eiFectis patet. Cemas fructus ex 
nucleis tarde, ex insitione celeriter provenire ; cemas 
lutum in generatione lapidum tarde, in torrefactione 
laterum cito durescere : etiam in moralibus, dolorum 
oblivionem et solatia diutumitas temporis quasi ex 
beneficio naturse inducit ; philosophia autem (quse 
veluti ars vivendi est) diem non expectat, sed praestat 
et reprsesentat. Verum istam artis praerogativam et 
vigorem, infinito rerum humanarum detrimento, mala 
aurea retardant. Neque reperitur ex scientiis aut ar- 
tibus aliqua, quse cursum suum verum et legitimum 
ad finem suum, tanquam ad metam, constanter pro- 
duxerit ; ^ed perpetuo artes incoepta praBcidunt, et 
Stadium deserunt, et ad lucrum et commodum decli- 
nant, instar AtalantdB : 

Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit. 

Itaque mirum minime est, si arti non datum sit na- 
turam vincere, et victam ex pacto illo et lege certam- 
inis perimere aut destruere ; sed contrarium eveniat, 
ut ars in naturae potestate sit, atque veluti nupta mulier 
conjngi pareat. 
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XXVI. 

PROMETHEUS, 

8IVE STATUS HOMINIS. 

Tbadunt antiqui Hominem fuisse opus Promethei, 
atque ex luto factum, nisi quod Prometheus particulas 
ex diversis animalibus masssß admiscuerit. lUe autem 
cum opus suum beneficio suo tuen vellet, neque con- 
ditor solum generis humani videri, verum etiam ampli- 
ficator, ad coelum ascendit furtim, fasces secum portans 
ex ferula, quibus ad currum solis admotis et accensis, 
ignem ad terram dctulit, atque cum hominibus com- 
municavit. Ob tan tum Promethei meritum memorant 
homines parum gratos fuisse. Quinetiam conspiratione 
&cta, et Prometheum et inventum ejus apud Jovem ac- 
cusarunt. £a res non perinde accepta, atque aBquum 
videri possit. Nam ipsa accusatio Jovi et superis ad- 
modum cordi fuit. Itaque delectati non solum ignis 
usum hominibus indulserunt, verum et novum munus 
omnium maxime amabile et optabile (perpetuam nimi- 
rum juventam) hominibus donarunt. Uli gestientes et 
inepti, donum deorum asello imposuerunt. Inter rede- 
undum autem laborabat asellus siti gravi et vehementi ; 
cumque ad fontem quendam pervenisset, serpens fonti 
custos additus, eum a potu prohibuit, nisi illud, quod- 
cunque esset, quod in dorso portaret, pacisci vellet: 
asellus miser conditionem accepit, atque hoc modo in- 
stauratio juventutis, in pretium haustus pusilldB aquss, 
ab hominibus ad serpentes transmissa est. Verum 
Prometheus a maUtia sua non abscedens, atque homin- 
ibus j)ost praemium illud eorum frustratum reconcil- 
iatus, animo vero erga Jovem exulcerato, dolos etiam 
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^mcrificium adJiibere veritus nun eat. Aujue duos 
aIiquan<Io tnuros Jovi dicitur immolasse, ita lamen ut 
in alterius pe!li> canics ut adipt^m amborum incluserit, 
alttiram pellem ossibus tantamniDdo sufüircinarit ; aCque 
deiiide reliyiosus scilicut et benignus Jovi optionem 
cnncessit, Jupiter, vafritiem et nialani fidem ejus 
detestatus, sed iiactua occaaionem ultionis, ludibrium 
lUitd tauri elegit ; attjuc ad vindlctam conversus, cum 
so iaaulentiani Promethei reprimere non posse ani- 
madverteret, iiisi homimum genus (quo opere ille iiii- 
mensum turgebat et efierebatur) afflixisset, Vulcaiio 
hnpemvit, ut ftBuiinam eomponoret pulclirain et v&- 
Dustam, cui etlam dii singuli doles auas impcrtientnt, 
qtue idcirco Paiidora vocata est. Huic fteminie iiiier 
inanus vasculuin elegans posHcnint, in quo oinnia mala 
et »nuniias incluserant ; subsidebat autem in imo vase 
Spes. Dia cum vasculo suo ad Prometheura primo se 
contulit ; eum captans, si forte ille vas accipere vellet 
et ai)erire : quod il]e cautus et astutns rejecit. Itaque 
kd Epimetheum Prom<Jtht3i &atrem (sed diversfe admo- 
dQm indolis) spreta deflexit. Ille nihil cnnctatus vaa 
temere aperuit; cumque mala Uta omnigena evolare 
cemeret, sero sapiens, magna contentione et l'estina- 
done vasi opercolmn auum rursns indere conatus est, 
vix lamen ultiniam et in fundo residentem Spem ser- 
vare potuit. Postremo Promctheo Jupiter pluiimu et 
gravia imputans, quod ignia olim furtum fecisset, quod 
Jiivia majestatem in sacrificio illo doloso ludibrio liab- 
uisset, quod donimi ejus aspernatus esset, novo etiam 
additiu crimine, quod Palladein vitiare tentasset, eum 
tn vincula conjecit, et ad perpetuos cruciatus damiiavit. 
Erat enlm jussu Jovis adductus ad montem Gaucasum, 
■ Atque ibi columnie alligatus, ut nullo pacto se n 
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posset : aderat autem aquila, quas jecur ejus interdiu ros- 
tro tundcbat atque coiisuinebat, noctu autem quantum 
comesum ei*at renascebatur, ut nunquam doloris materia 
deficeret. Mcmorant tarnen hoc supplicium aliquando 
fincm habuisse : Hercules enim in poculo quod a Sole 
acccperat, navigato oceano, ad Caucasum pervenit, 
atque Prometheum liberavit, aquila sagittis confixa. 
Instituta autem sunt in honorem Promethei, apud 
nonnullos populos, lampadiferorum certamina, in qui- 
bus decurrentes accensas faces ferebant, quas si extin- 
gui contigisset, victoriam sequentibus cedebant et se 
subducebant, atque is demum palmam accepit, qni 
primus facem accensam ad metam usque detulisset. 

Fabula contemplationes plurimas veras atque graves 
et prse se fert et preniit. Nonnulla enim in ea jam- 
pridem recte notata, alia plane intacta sunt. Prome- 
theus Providcntiam liquido et diserte significat : atque 
in remm univorsitate sola desumpta et delecta est ab 
antiquis Hominis fabrica et constitutio, qusB provi- 
dentise attribuatur tanquam opus proprium. Hujus 
rei non solum illud in causa esse videtur, quod hominis 
natura mentem suscipit atque intellectum providentise 
sedem, atque durum quodammodo videtur et incredibile 
ex principiis brutis et surdis excitare et educere ratio- 
nein et mentem ; ut fcre necessario concludatur Provi- 
dentia animae humanaB indita esse non sine exemplari et 
intentione et authoramento providentije majoris : ve- 
rum et hoc prsBcipue proponitur, quod homo veluti 
centrum mundi sit, quatcnus ad causas finales ; adeo 
ut sublato e rebus homine, reliqua vagari sine proposito 
videantur et fluctuari, atque quod aiunt scopae dissolutsB 
esse, ncc finem petere. Omnia enim subserviunt hom- 
inis isque usum et fiiictum ex singulis elicit et capit. 
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Etenim astroram conversiones et periodi et ad distinc- 
tiones tempomm et ad plagarum mundi distributionem 
fikciunt ; et meteora ad pncsagia tempestatum ; et venti 
tum ad na\igandum, tum ad molas et machinas; et 
plantae atque animalia cujuscunque generis, aut ad do- 
micilia hominis et latebras, aut ad vestes, aut ad victum, 
aut ad medicinam, aut ad Icvandos labores, aut denique 
ad delectationem et solatium referuntur: adco ut omnia 
prorsus non suam rem agere videautur, sed hominis. 
Neque temere additum est, in massa illa et plasmate 
particulas ex diversis animantibus desumptas, atque 
cum luto illo temperatas et confusas fuisse ; quia ve- 
rissimum est, omnium rerum quas imiversum complec- 
titur hominem rem maxime compositam esse et dccom- 
positam, ut non immerito ab antiquis Mundus Minor 
Yocatus sit. QuamWs enim verbi Microcosmi elegan- 
tiam chjmici nimis putide et ad literam acceperint et 
detorserint, dum in homine omnem mineram, omne 
vegetabile, et reliqua, aut aliquid eis proportionatum, 
subesse volunt; manet tamen illud solidum et sanum 
quod diximus, corpus hominis omnium entium et max- 
ime mistum et maxime organicum reperiri, quo magis 
admirandas virtutes et facultates suscipit et nanciscitur. 
Simplicium enim corporum vires paucae sunt, licet certae 
et rapidsB, quia minimc per mixturam refractte, et com- 
minutae, et librataß existunt: virtutis autem copia et ex- 
cellentia in mistnra et compositione habitat. Atque nihi- 
lominns homo in originibus suis videtur esse res inermis 
et nuda, et tarda in juvamentum sui, denique (juje plu- 
rimis rebus indigeat. Itaque festinavit Prometheus ad 
inventionem ignis, qui omnibus fere humanis necessi- 
tatibns et usibus suppeditat et ministrat levamenta et 
auxilia : ut si forma formarum anima, si instrumcntum 
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instmuicnUtnim uuuiust etiam auxüium aiixUiorum sj' 
opia opium ignis dici mereatiir. Hinc enim Operation) 
quamplurima-,' hinc artes mechanicie, liinc sd^ntli 
ipsi' infinitis modis adjuvantur. Modus aiitem fui 
ignis apt€ deacribitur, atque ex natura rci, Is fii 
perhibetur per virgam es tenila ad currum soll 
motam. Feruk eoim ad percussionem et piagas 
betur, ut luculenter signi&cetur, ignis generationem 
eorporum violentas percossiones et cotlisiones iieri, 
quibus attenuantur materix, et in motu ponuntur, et 
calorem coslestium suscipiendum prteparantur, ign« 
que veluii es curru solis modis clandattiiiis ac qui 
Airtim decerpunt et rapiunt. Seqnitur parabolte 
insignis. Homines, loco gratnlationis et gratianim ai 
Uonis, ad indignatiunem et expostulationem versos ess( 
abiu« accusatjonem et Promethei et ignis apud Jovei 
instjtnisse ; esmqtie rem Jovi acceptissimam fnisse, sdt 
ut liominom commodn ob hoc nova muniäcentia Ci 
mulaverit. Quorsum enim ista cnminis ingrati et 
anthorem auum animi (quod vitiiim omnia f'ere c( 
plectitur) approbatio et remuneratio? Res alio special 
videtur. Hoc enim vnlt allegoria ; incosationem 
natone su^ ot artis per hominu« factam, ex optii 
tnentis statu proficisci, atqnc in bonum cedcre ; 
trarium diis invisum et infiiustum esse, Qu! 
naturam human am yel artea rweptas in immensum 
oxtoltunt, et i'flusi sunt in admirationem eamm 
qijfls habent et possident, et scientias quas profitentur- 
aut colimt perfeclas prorsus censeri volunt, ilH primf 
adversiis divinam natnram minus reverentes sunt, ciyi 
perfc-ctioni sua fero scquiparant ; deinde iidem 
hominca magis sunt infrnotuosi, cum so ad fiisti^um 

1 Bim mim «nni'i inJatlria. Ed. IBOD, 
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rerum jam pervenisse putent, et taiiquam perfuncti 
ulteriora non quiBrant. Contra qui naturam et artes 
defenint et accusant, et querimoniarum pleni sunt, illi 
vere et magis modestum animi sensum retment, et 
perpetuo ad novam industriam et nova inventa ex- 
timulantur. Quo mihi magis mirari übet hominum 
inscitiam et malum genium, qui paucorum arrogantisB 
sen'uli, istam Peripateticorum philosophiam, portionem 
GruBcae sapientiae, nee eam magnam, in tanta venera- 
tione habent, ut omnem ejus incusationem non solum 
inutilem sed suspeetam et fere periculosam reddiderint. 
Atque magis probandus est et Empedocies, qui tan- 
quam furens, et Democritus, qui magna cum verecun- 
dia, queruntur, omnia abstrusa esse, nihil nos scire, nil 
cemere, veritatem in profundis puteis immersam, veris 
falsa miris modis adjuncta atque intorta esse (nam Aca- 
demia nova modum prorsus excessit), quam Aristotelis 
schola fidens et pronuntiatrix. Itaque monendi sunt 
homines, delationem naturse et artis diis cordi esse, et 
novas eleemosjnas et donaria a divina benignitate impe- 
trare ; et incusationem Promethei licet authoris et ma- 
gistri, eamque acrem et vehementem, magis sanam et 
utilem quam gratulationem eflusam esse ; denique opini- 
onem copisB inter maximas causas inopiae reponi. Quod 
vero attinet ad doni genus quod homines in pracmium 
accusationis dicuntur accepisse (florem juventutis vide- 
licet non deciduum), ejusmodi est, ut videantur antiqui 
de modis et medicinis ad senectutis retardationem et vi- 
ta^ prolongationem facientibus non desperasse; sed illa 
utique numerasse potius inter ea quae per hominum 
inertiam et incuriam, licet semel accepta, periere aut 
firustrata sunt, quam inter ea quae plane negata et nun- 
quam concessa fuerint. Significant enim et innuunt» 
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cx ignis vcro usu, at^jue ex artis orronbua bcme i 
Btrentie acctisatis et eonvictis, manifiec-nfiam (Imtn 
ad huJLismodi dona hominibaa tion defuisse; ipaoa e 
deeasfi, cum hoc deornni muDtis aselio imposueri] 
lento et tardigrado : ea vldetur esse Es|.ierientia, I 
Btupida et plena mor»-. ex cujus gradu tardo et 1 
tudineo aDtiqtia illa querimonia de vita brevi et ( 
longa nata est. At^jue certe nos in ea srnnas opiil 
ione, iäcultntus iHan duns, Dogtnatirara et Empj 
icam, fldhuc noti bene coujunctas et copulataa fiiis! 
sed iiiiva denruin munera aiit phiKisophüs abstn 
tanquam le\-i volucri. aut lent^ et UlvAsb experienti^j 
tantjuam aselln, impoaita esse. In quo tamen de asollo 
illo non male ominandum est, ntsi intorveniat illud 
accidens w'yx et sitis. Existimanins enim, si qnis cx- 
pericntiaa veluti certa lege et methodo constanter mjli- 
tet, neque inter viam experimenta quie vel ad tucrum 
fiieiiint vel ad ostentationem fauuricndi sltj corripiatar, 
adeo ut^ ad ea comparanda onus suiun deponat et di»> 
trahat; eum munißcentite diviiwe aiictje et novai baj- 
ulum non luutilera fore. Quod vero donum illud 
ad serpentes transierit, ea videtur adjcctio ad febulsi 
ornatus fere gratia ; nisi forte Illud insemerint. nt haifl 
incs pudeat, se cum igne illo suo et tot artibiia ea in j 
traiisferre noii p<isse qujp oatura ipsa compltiribus a 
tuiimalibuB largita est. Etiam illa subita hominum cd 
Fronietbea reconciliatio pos^uam spe sua decidissen 
monitum habet utile et prudens. Notat enim hcrniinuT 
levilatem et tomeriiatem iti experimentJs novis. 
enim si slatim non succedant et ad vota respnndet 
prtepropera t'estiriatione humlTies incepta desertmt, 
pnecipit«6 ad vetera recurrunt, üsque reconciliantol 
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:ripto statu linminis quoad artes et intcllertunlia, 

.bok trunsit ad RcügioneiD ; cultuntm enim artium 

lllQs divinorum comitatus est ; quem statim hj-poeri- 

ncnijiavit et polluit. Itaqne snb dupüci illo sacri- 

io, eleganter rt-prsusentatur persona vore religiosi et 

■rita.'. Alten enim inest adejis, Dei niniinim por- 

£d, ob inäammationctii et suf&tum. per quod aftectus et 

lIus ad glomm Dei incensiis atque nita petens signi- 

!ra charitatis, itisiint canics bonjB et 

äles. In altero nihil praeter ossa arida et nuda repe- 

itur, qate niliilominus petlem farciunt, et hostiam 

Ichcrrimam et maguifiL-am imitantur ; per quas ivcte 

lUtnr cxlorni et itiancs rilus et cicremonirii jojunfe, 

iibus liomlni-s cultum divinum oaerant et inflant, res 

«tentationem putiua coinpositw, quam ad piotatera 

bcienti«. Neque satis est hominibtis hujiisraodi lu- 

dibria Deo ofFerre, nisi i-a etiam Uli imponant et im- 

putent, ac si ipse Ula olugi-rit et prsescripserit. Certe 

,popheta sub Doi persona de hae optione expostulat: 

(andern }ioe ngt illud jguniiim, quod elegi, ut ho- 

diem uniim aßigat, et eaput hittar 

jvmcfB demittat f Post statum religionis, parabola se 

rertit ad mores et buinan-T vitn conditiones. Atque 

perviilgatam est illud, et tarnen recte positum, per 

Pand'iram »gnificari Voluptat*ra et Libidinem, qua' 

post vitfe civilis «rtes et ruitum et luxum, veluti ex 

dono ignis et ipsa inccnsa est. Itaque Vulcano, qui 

tiimititer ignem repnFsenlut, opifidum voluptatis depu- 

tatur. Ab Ula autem intinita mala et in animos et in 

Corpora «t forlunas hominum, una rura aera pcenitenlia, 

fliixemnt; neque tantum in status aingulorum, verum 

ctiam in regna et respublicas. Ab eodem enim fönte 

belia et tumtütiis et tyrannides ortum traxere. Verum 



H^.popheta st 
^K^Rim tandei 
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üpem^ jiretiuin est an iuiud vertiere, quam belle et et» 
gnnler tabula duas tiumaii:» vita? coiKÜtionea, et velo) 
tabulaä sive exerupla, sub personis Proinelhei et E)^ 
melhei depinxcrit. Qui enim seclam Epimethei ! 
quiintnr, illi iinprovidi, neque in loiigimi oonsulenta 
qu.T in piwsentia suavia sunt prima habeiit, atque mu] 
sane propt^r hoc aiigustiis et difHcultatibus et cala 
tatibuH premuntnr, et perpeluo fei-e cum illis ci 
tniitur ; int»?rim tarnen geiiium suuin placant, 
insular ob rcruni impeiitiain multas inaues spes i 
Miimum voivunt, quibua tami-n vehiti suavibus in« 
niis ae delecumt, atque iniserias vitae suas condi 
Promethei aiiti.'m scbola, horaines nimirum prudcDtc 
et in futurum prospicientes, multa scilicet mala et i 
fortunia caute submnvent et rojiciunt ; verum cuin 1 
Imno illnd conjunclum est, ut multis voluptatibns i 
Varia renim jucunditate se privgnt, et genium suiU 
fraudent, atque quod mullo pejus est, curia et solicitU 
dine et timoribus inte^tinis sc crucient et conliciu 
Alligati enim Neceasitaiis columnje, innumer 
tionibus (qujc, ijuia volucres admodum sunt, per s 
lam significantur) iisque pungentibuB et jecur mof 
tibus et eorrodentibus vexantur ; nisl forte aliquf 
Vfluti nnctu exiguam quampinin animi remis ' 
quietem nanciscantur ; ita tarnen nt statlm aubi 
redeaiU nova? aiixlctates et iVirmidities. Itaque | 
ndiuodum utriusque sortis beneficium contigit. ut | 
videntiw enmmoda retinuerint, Bollieltudinis ut pert 
batjani» malis se liberarint : nequc id quisquam s 
potest, nisi per Hcrculem, id est, furlitudinem et liniini 
constantiatn, quar in omnem eventum parata. et ciiicuti- 
qne si>rti tequa. prospicit sine metn, fruitur sine Ihstjdiii, 
et tolerat «ne impatieiitia. Atqau illud notatu dignurn 
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^ virtutem hanc Promptht-o non iiinntam scd adren- 

1 hiisstr, Ht<iue ex ut>e aliena. Xiilla (-iiira ingen- 

i et DKtar&lis ibrtitudo taiita? rei par esse pos.sit. 

I Wxc virtus ab ultimo occano alquo a sule acooplA 

^«(irecte <.>3t: pra^«tHtur enim a eajjicntia, lantjuani & 

S et > mediudoiie inconstantiEe ao vi>tuti undarum 

B vitse, tantjiiam a navigadone occuni ; qusL< duo 

lins bene conjunxit : 

Felix qnl poluit rerum cogDogcer« ciujiia, 
Qoiqiie luctui cmna et inexorabile btum 
Suttjecit pedibiu, stnpilumque Achetontii svarl. 

rantissinie aut«in additiir ad Kominiim animos con- 

idoH et confirraandos, heroSm istum ingentem in 

; urceo iiavigasae : ne forte natursc suw an- 

s et fVagiliut«m nimium pertimesoant aut caii.ten- 

, sc si haJQsinwIi fortUadinis et constantitc capax 

niao non esstt ; de quo ijiso Seneca bene ominatua 

cum difa.t, Maynuvi e«( habere mnul fi'agUitatem 

minig, et »ecurUatetn Dd. Sed jam retrocedtndiim 

t od illad, quixl cnnsulto pr^teriviinus, ne ea qvre 

ter !te c-onnesa sunt abrumperenius : hoc est, de 

Bsimo iilo Prometliei orimine, quod pudiriti&m 

nervffi so! licj lasset. Nam et ob hoc delictum, gra- 

iäinnni certe et maximum, illam pccnnm laniationis 

i mibiit. Illud non aliud esse videtur, quam 

, bominos artibiui et seientia multa inflnti, etiam 

kntiain divinam seiisibus et rationi suhjicere Ba'|iiu3 

ptent ; ex quo certissime sequitur mentis laceratio et 

nilatio per|ietua et irrequieta. Ilaque mente sobria 

(«ulmmsa dimintziuenda sunt Immana et di\-ina ; at- 

e oractila sensu» et fidei ; nisi forte et religio ha-ret- 

plnloso[>hia coramcntitia liominibus cordi Sit. 

intat ultimum ülud de ludis Promethei cum tsxÜB 
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ftrdentibiiB, Hoc nirsus ad artcs tt äcieiitias perünet, 
aicut ignis illu ad cujus memoriam et celebiiüionem 
hujusmodt iudi Institut! sunt; atque continet in ee 
munitum, idque prudentissimum ; ut perfectio scien- 
tütruin n siiccessione, non al> unius aücujus pemicitotfr3 
aut facultate, expectetur. Elenim qui ad cunum t 
contentionem velocisaimi et validlssimi sunt, ii ad facem 
sunm accensam scrvandam fortaase minus sunt habiles, 
cum u cursu rapido %que ac nimis taido peiiculutn 
extinctionin imminuat. Isti autcm Lumiaum cursus e 
certamina jampridem iiitermissa videntur, cum scieorl 
Ü3ä in primis quiLuaque authoribus, Aristotele, GaleiiOi^ 
Euclide, Ptulomseo, inaxime fiorere eeniantur; atqtrt ' 
successio nil inagni effecerit aut fere tentaverit. Atque 
optandum esset, ut isti Iudi in honorem Promethei äve 
Humana; Natura? ins taurar entur, atque res certamen 
üt ^enmlationem et bonam fuitunam reciperet, seqne 
ex unius cujuspiam &ce tremula atque agitata pen- 
deret. itaque homtnes monendi sunt, ut se ipsi aX' 
GUBcitent, et vires atque etiam vices suas t 
neque in paucorum hominnm animulis et cerebeüis- 
omnia ponant. Hax sunt illa, qua; in tabula isla to] 
gari et decantata nobis adumbrari videntur ; nequä. J 
tamen inticiamur. ilü subesse haud pauca, qnte sd^a 
Christians fidei mysterla miro consensu innuant; ante J 
vmnia nangatio illa Herculis in urcco ad liberandma l 
Frometheum, ima<pnem Di'i Verbi, in came tanquan-l 
&a^1i vasc'ido ad i-odeniptionem generis liumani prop^l 
erantis, prre se ferre videtur. Verum nos umnem i 
hoc genere licentiam nobis ipsü lutt^rdicrimus, ne t 
igiie oxtraueo ad aitare Domini utamur. 






Tot'J 



: fortad 
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XXVII. 
ICARÜS VOLANS, item SCYLLA kt CHARYBDIS, 

SITE VIA MEDIA. l 

Mediocritas, sive Via Media, in moralibus lauda- 
tissima est; in intellectualibus minus celebrata, sed 
non minns ntilis et bona ; in politicis tantum suspecta, 
et cum judicio adhibenda. Morum autem mediocri- 
tates per viam Icaro prsescriptam, intellectualium au- 
tem per viam inter Scyllam et Charybdim ob difficul- 
tatem et periculum decantatam, ab antiquis notantur. 
learo prsecepit pater, cum mare esset praetervolandum, 
at viam aut nimis sublimem aut nimis humilem cave- 
ret. Cum enim alsB cera essent conglutinat^, peric- 
ulum erat, si altius efierretur, ne cera ex solis ardore 
liquefieret; sin ad vaporem maris propius se submit- 
teret, ne ab humore cera minus tenax efSceretur. Ille 
vero ausu juvenili in celsiora contendit, atque in prae- 
ceps lapsus est. 

Parabola facilis et vulgata est: virtutis enim via 
inter excessum et defectum recto tramite aperitur. 
Neque mirum erat si Icarum, juvenili alacritate ges- 
tientem,^ excessus perdiderit. Excessus enim fere ju- 
venum; defectus senum vitia esse solent. Ex semitis 
tamen malis et nocivis elegit Icarus (si plane pereun- 
dum erat) meliorem.^ Defectus enim recte aestiman- 
tur excessibus praviores. Quandoquidem * excessui 
nonnihil magnanimitatis subsit et cognationis cum 

1 In Ed. 1009, the title of this fable, both here and in the Ubie of con- 
tent«, is ^ ScTLLA et ICABUS, sive via media.'* ^ 
* This clause ia not in Ed. 1009. 
> potiorem elegiL Ed. 1609. 
^ Dtfeehu enim pravioret <BUimaniitrf cum, ^. Ed. 1609. 
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coelo, ad instar volucris : defectus vero humi serpat 
instar reptilis. Praeclare Heraclitus ; Lumen nccum^ 
optima anima. Nam^ si ex hämo humorem contra- 
hat anima, prorsus deprimitur et degenerat : interim ta- 
rnen ^ modus adhibendus est, ut ab illa siccitate laudata 
lumen reddatur subtilins, non corripiatur incendium. 
Atque haec cuivis fere nota sunt. At via illa in in- 
tellectualibns, inter^ Scyllam et Charybdim, certe et 
peritiam navigandi et felicitatem desiderat. Si enim 
in Scyllam incidant naves, illiduntur cautibus : sin in 
Charybdim, absorbentur. Cujus parabolaa ea videtur 
esse vis (quam nos breviter perstringemus, tametsi in- 
finitam trahat contemplationem), nt in omni doctrina 
et scientia, carumque regulis et axiomatibus, modus 
teneatur inter distinctionum scopulos, et universalium 
voragines. Haec enim duo naufragüs ingeniorum et 
artium famosa sunt. 



XXVIII. 
SPHINX, 

SIVB SCIEITTIA. 



Traditür Sphinx fuisse monstrum specie multifor- 
me ; facie et voce ^'^^glnis ; pennis volucris ; unguibus 
gryphi : jugum autem montis in agro Thebano tene- 
bat, et vias obsidebat : mos autem ei erat, viatores ex 
insidiis invadere ac comprehendere, quibus in potesta- 
tem redactis, SBnigmata qusedam obscura et perplexa 
proponebat, quae a Musis praebita et accepta putaban- 

^ eUmm. Ed. 1609. 

> pror$ui degenerat. Etiam ex altera parte wtodu» ^c. Ed. 1609. 

> via autem iUa inUr. Ed. 1609. 
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tur. Itla si Bolvere et iiiti^rprctari niUeri captivi non 
pUäBctit, h.-eäitanteä et confüsos in Ulis,' mngua aievitia 
liilatiiabat. Haac calamitaa cum diu grassai-etur, pr»- 
mium jiropiMitum est a Tliebania (ipsum TlielMknim 
ünperium) viro ((ui Sphiugis a^niguiata fxplicare puo- 
sil, (neque eiiiin aliu superand^ iiiius ratiü erat.) 
I Tantu prvtio excitatus (Kdipus, vir acer et prudens. 
1 pedibus Ixsiä et perlbrutis, cundltionem accepit, et 
jriri statuit. Postquam autem üdens anlini et al- 
'oram Sphin^ stitigset; illa ab eo qiia^vit, 
iquale landum illud animal esset, quod priinu quad- 
nipes natnm, püslea bipes factum esset, deuide tri[)es, 
t extrenmm rursas quadrupes. lUe pra»enti animo 
»pondit, illnd in Hoininem competere, qiii stib ipsum 
L et iiifontiam quudnipes provolvitur, er vix r&- 
Pj>ere t<!Utat ; nee ita multo piot eret-tus et bi[ies incedit; 
in senuctute autem bntulo innititur et so sustenlat, ut 
tanquam tripes videatur ; extrema autem State de- 
««pituB senes, labantibus nervis, quadrcpe!^ decuinbit, 
et lecto affigitur. Itaque vero responso victoriain ade|>- 
tus, Sphingem mteremit ; cujus corpus oscllo impa^^i- 
tum, veluti in triuinpho ducebatur: ii»« autem ex 
pactis res Thcbanorum creatus est. 

Fabula ek-gans, nee minus prudens est; atque vide- 
tor conficta de Seiontia, pra?sertim conjuiicta practicio. 
Stqoidem Bcientia noD absurde moiistrum dici po»tit, 
cam igntirantiboi et imperitiit prorsus admlrationi $it. 
Fignra autem et specje multiformia est. nb immeTisam 
Tarivtatcm subjecti in qua scientia versatur ; i-ultii.* et 
Tox affingitur niuliebris ob gratiam et loquacituiem ; 
adilnntur aki, quia »cientUe et earum invcnta nio- 
mento discurruut et volanl; cum communicatiu scien- 
1 i» (Uw i> omlltod iii Ed. 160«, 
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ti% Sit instar lumitiU de lumini', quod aSUtim rncen^^ 
tur. Eleguntli«jine auteiu attribuiuitur ungue.'« acn^fl 
et adiiiioi ; qu!a sci^ntiie axiomata ut ai'gum(.-iita pen&^l 
traut lueiitem, osmquu pruhciidmit et teneiit, ut mt^ 
verc et clabi nun piissit: quod at saactus phüosophtisJ 
iiotavit : Vtrlia mpicntam (inquit) »unt tanquam acuieit'm 
ei veluii clavi iit alturn defixi. Omnis autem scientit) 
coUocata vidctar in arduis et editis montium. Nam 
res subliiuis murito putatur et exeelsa, et ignurnntiamfl 
tanquam ex suptfiore lot-o des|>icietis, atquf etiam lata 
et iindequaqut: sp(.*ciilatar et prospicit, nt in verticM 
llUH montium fieri solet. Vios autem obsidere ßngl 
tur scicntia, quia ubiquu in itiiiere isto sive perc^grina-^ 
tioiie vjtffi liumana?, materia et oocasio contcmplationisa 
se ingerit »t ucunrrit. Proponit autem Sphinx quK 
Uone'§ et üeaigmata mortalibus varia et difficilia. qasi 
acccpit a Musis. Ea tarnen quamdiu apud Musa 
macent, ssvitia fortasse carent. Donec enim nullual 
allus finis meditationiä et disquisitionis «it, pra 
ipsum Scire, intL>llectus nun premitur, nee in arctOil 
ponitur, sed vngatur et expatiatur ; atque in ipsa du« 
bitatiune et varietatc nonnullam juound!tat«m et d^ll 
lectationem sentit : sed po^tquam a Mu:>is hujusmudiii 
lenigmata ad Spliingem traiismissa sunt, id ust adi] 
practicam, ut instet et urgeat actiu et elfctio et d^^ 
crutum ; tum deinuln »^nigmata tnolesla et sieva essa^ 
iucipiunt, et nisi solvantur et expediantur, anlmot 
houiiniini miris modis turqueut et vesani, et in umnes^ 
pattes disü-abunt, et plane lat'crant. Proindo 
matibus Sphiugis duplex semper proponitur conditio ;] 
non snlventi inL'ntis lareratio; solventi impmum. Quifl 
enim rem callet, is fine suo potitur, atiiuu umnis artt^J 
fei operi suo imperat. ^nigniatum autem Sphin 
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duo in aniverenm sunt genera ; irnigmata de natura 
rerum, atqae a?nigmata de natura hominis : atque si- 
militer in priemium solutionis sequuntur duo imperia; 
imperiuin in naturam, et Imperium in homines : verte 
enim pliOo!<ophi:c naturalis finis proprius et ullimus 
imperium in res naturales, corpnni, medi Irinas, 
mechanit^a, alia infinita ; licet Schola. oblatis contenta 
et sermonibus luraefacta. «.'s et opera negligat i-t fere 
projiciat. Verum aaiigma illud CEdipodi propositum, 
ex qao ille imperium Thebanum adeptus est, pertine- 
bat ad naturam hominis : quistjuis enim naturam hom- 
inis prorsua introspesit, ille faher fere fortunie suis 
e«se polest, et ad imperandum natus est. Id quod de 
Rmnsnis artibns bene pronuntiatum est : 

Tu rrgrn imperio iHipulos, Roniiuiu, mimenld ; 
Ha tjhi uninl art«A. 

lUqae appoaite illud, quod Augustua Ciesar signo 
Spliin^ sive de industria sive fortuito usus est. Ille 
enim (si quis unquam) in politica excelluit, et in vit» 
siue curriculo plurima nova tenigmata de natura homi- 
nis felidssiroe solvit, qua> nisi dexter et paratus sol- 
visset, multuties non procul ab imminente pemicie et 
eaütio abfuisset. Atque additur in fabula, Sphingta de- 
Tictae corpus in asellum inipositum &i»se. Elegantia- 
Btme certe, cum niliil sit tarn acutum et abstnisum, 
quin postqnmu plane int«Ilectum et deinceps [«rvul- 
;3itiim sit, etiam tardo iniponi possit, Neque illud 
pr^ermittrndura, debellatam esse Sphingeni a viro 
pesJilma davato : etenim nimis cito pede et celeri gradu 
ad »nigmala Spliingis homines properare solent ; unde 
fit ul (pra!valenle Sphinge) potius per disputationes 
ingenia et animos lacerent, quam per opera et effectus 
imiwrent. 
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XXIX. 

PROSERPINA, 

81 VK SPIRITUS. 

Narrant Plutonem, postquam regnum inferorura ex 
partitione illa memorabili accepisset, de nuptiia alicu- 
jus e superis desperasse, si eas per colloquia aut modos 
snaves tentaret ; ut ad raptum consilia sua dirigere ei 
fuerit neeesse. Itaque eaptata opportunitate, Proser- 
pinam Cereris filiam, virginem pulcherrimam, dum 
flores Narcissi in Sicilias pratis coUigeret, subito incursu 
rapuit, atque quadrigis secum ad subterranea asporta- 
vit. Ei magna reverentia praebita est, ut et Domina 
Ditis vocata sit. Ceres autem ejus mater, cum filia 
sibi unice dilecta nusquam comparuisset, supra modum 
moesta et anxia, ta^dam accensam ipsa manu pr» ae 
ferens, Universum orbis terrarum ambitum peragravit, 
ut filiam investigaret et recuperaret. Id cum frustra 
fuisset, accepto forte indicio quod ad inferos devecta 
esset^ multis lachrymis et lamentationibus Jovem fati- 
gavit, ut illa ei restitueretur. Atque tandem pervieit, 
ut si illa nihil ex iis quae apud inferos essent degus- 
tasset, tum eam abducere liceret. Ea conditio matris 
desiderio adversa fuit ; Proserpina enim grana tria ex 
malo granato gustasse comperta est. Neque idcirco 
Ceres destitit, quin preces et ploratus de integro re- 
aumeret. Postremo itaque ei indultum est, ut Pro- 
aerpina, dispertitis temporibus et alteniis vicibus, sex 
menses cum marito, alteris sex cum matre esset. Hanc 
Proseq^inam postea Theseus et Perithous eximia auda- 
cia tlialamo Ditis deducere tentarunt. Cum autem in 
itinere super saxo apud inferos defessi consedissent, eis 
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resargere minime licuit, sed aBtemum scdebant Pro- 
serpina itaque Inferorum Regina mansit ; in cujus ho- 
norem etiam additum est Privilegium magnum ; cum 
enim ab inferis revocare gradum illis qui eo descendis- 
sent fas non esset, ascripta est huic legi exceptio singu- 
laris ; ut si quis ramum aureum in donum Proserpinae 
attalisset, ei ob hoc ire et redire liceret. Is ramus uni- 
cus erat in ingenti et opaco luco, neque stirps erat, sed 
visci instar in aliena arbore frondebat, atque avulso illo 
alter non deficiebat. 

Fabula ad naturam pertinere videtur, atque vim et 
copiam illam in subterraneis divitem et frugiferam, ex 
qua hsec nostra pullulant, et in quam rursus solvuntur 
et redeunt, perscrutari. Per Proserpinam antiqui sig- 
nificarunt spiritum illum aethereum, qui sub terra (per 
Flutonem repraesentata) clauditur et detinetur, a supe- 
riore globo divulsus ; quod non male expressit ille : 

Sive recens telloiif aeducUqae nuper ab alto 
^there, cognati retinebat semina coeli. 

nie Spiritus raptus a terra fingitur, quia minime cohi- 
betur, ubi tempus et moram habet ad evolandum, sed 
subita confractione et comminutione tantum ^ compin- 
gitar et figitur, perinde ac si quis aerem aquae com- 
miscere tentet ; quod ^ nullo modo efficere possit nisi 
per agitationem celerem et rapidam : hac enim ratione 
videmus illa corpora conjungi in spuma, aere tanquam 
rapto ab aqua. Neque ineleganter additur, Proser- 
pinam flores Narcissi in vallibus colligentem raptam 
foisse ; quia Narcissus a torpore sive stupore nomen 
sumit ; atque tum demum spiritus ad raptum materiae 
terrestris magis praeparatus est et opportunus, cum 

i mbUm duiraetkme. Ed. 1609. « Aoc Ed. 1009. 
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coagulari incipit, ac veluri torporem rolligere. 
nutem iribuitur honor ille Proserpina;, qualis niilK 
oxori denniTn, ut Ditis duiniDa sit ; quia ille Spiritus 
plane omiiia in illi» regionibus adminiatrat, stupidi 
quasi igoaro Flutone. Huuc autem spiritum ietber aä 
VIS ciBlestium (per Cerereiii adumbrata) infinita sed- 
ulitate elicere, atqoe sibi reaCituere contendit. Fax 
autem illa a:tlieris, sive tieda ardeiis in manu Certma, 
proculdubio solem denotat ; qui circa terrae ambitam 
luminis officio ttingitur, atque maxtmi on 
ad Proserpinam i-ecoperaudam momenti, si omnino hoc 
fieri posset. Illa tarnen liieret, et manet : cujus ratio 
sequitur accurate et excellenter proposita in pacUa 31!» 
Jovis et Cereris. Primum enira certUsimum est, dnt 
esse modus apiritus in mateiia solida et terrestri poht^i 
bendi : alterura per constjpationem sive obstructionemt 
qni eat mera incarceratio et violentia: alterum per min- 
iBtrationem proportionati olimentl, atque id fit sponte 
libenter. Postquam enim Spiritus iitclusus depascere 
incepit atque se alere, evolare protiuus noa festinal : 
sed veluti in terra sua figitur : atque lifec est deguatstio 
Proserpiufie ex malo granato ; qua; si nou tuisset, Jam^ 
pridem a Cerere cum face lUa sua orbem tcrrarum' 
peragrante abducta fuiaset. Spiritus enim qu: 
metallU et inineralibus comptngitur fortosso prawipi 
per masss soliditatem ; qui autem in plantia est et hm 
maittibus, in corpore poroso babitat, et aperta eflugii 
habet, nisi per illum moduin degustationis libenter") 
detineretor. Secundnin autem pactum de semestiil 
conauetudine noii aliud eat, quam elegans descriptii 
diapcrtitioiiis anni ; cum spiritus üle per t«rram per-' 
iusus, quoad res vegetabiles menüibus [ttstatis apud ai 
pcriora degat, atque mensibus hictnis ad subt«miQea' 
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redeat. Quod vero attinet ad conatum illum Thesei et 
Perithoi abducendae Proserpinae, id eo spectat, quod 
saepius fiat, ut spiritus snbtiliores qui ad terram in mul- 
tis corporibus descendunt, neutiquam illud efficiant ut 
spiritum subterraneum exsugant, et secum uniant, et 
evehant ; sed contra ipsi coagulentur, neque amplius 
resurgant ; ut Proserpina per eos aucta incolis et im- 
perio Sit. De virga autem illa aurea^ vix videmur 
sustinere posse impetum Chymistanim, si in nos hac ex 
parte irruant; cum illi ab eodem lapide suo, et auri 
monles et restitutionem corporum naturalium veluti a 
portis inferorum promittant. Verum de chymica, at- 
que lapidis illius procis perpetuis, certo scimus theor- 
icam eorum esse sine fundamento ; suspicamur etiam 
practicam esse sine certo pignore. Itaque missis illis, 
de ista postrema parabolas parte haec nostra sententia 
est, Nobis certe compertum est ex compluribus anti- 
qnonim figuris, eos conservationem atque instauratio- 
nem quadantenus corporum naturalium pro re desperata 
non habuisse, sed potius pro re abstrusa et quasi avia. 
Atque idem sentire hoc etiam loco videntur, cum vir- 
gulam istam inter infinita virgulta ingentis et densis- 
simae sylvae collocarunt ; auream autem finxere, quia 
aorum durationis tessera est ; insitivam, quia ab arte 
bujusmodi effectus sperandus est, non ab aliqua medi- 
cina, aut modo simplici aut natural!. 
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XXX. 

METIS, 

BIYB CONBILXUM. 

Narrant poetas antiqui Jovem cepisse in uxorem 
Metin, cujos nomen non obscure Consilium significat: 
eam autem ex illo gravidam factam fuisse : quod cum 
ille sensisset, partum ejus nullo modo expectasse, sed 
utique eam devorasse, unde et ipse prsegnans factus 
sit : Puerperium autem mirum fuisse ; nam ex capite, 
sive cerebro, Palladem armatam peperisse. 

Hujus fabulaB monstrosse, et primo auditu insul- 
sissimae, sensus arcanum imperii continere videtur, 
qua arte scilicet reges se versus consilia sua^ gerere 
soleant, ut authoritas et majestas eorum non solum 
illibata conservetur, verum apud populum* augeatur 
et extollatur. Nam reges se cum consiliis suis >anclo 
veluti nuptiali copulare et conjungere,* et de rebus 
maximis cum eis deliberare, recto et prudente insti- 
tuto consuevcrunt ; idque majestatem eorum * neuti- 
quam immin uere haud abs re judicant: verum cum 
res jam ad decretum spectat, quod instar partus est, 
consilii partes non ultra tendere sinimt, ne acta ex 
consilii arbitrio pendere videantur. Verum, tum de- 
mum reges (nisi hujusmodi res sit, ut invidiam a se 
derivare cupiant) quicquid a consilio elaboratum et 
veluti in utero efformatum est, in se transferre con- 
suevcrunt, ut decretum et executio (quaj quia cum 
potestate procedit et necessitatem infert, eleganter sub 

1 rivt ienatus mos. MS. ^ populum versus, MS. 

s capvlari et canjungi. Ed. 1609. 

* majestatem stuun (omitting the word« recto .... idque.) Ed. 1600. 
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figura Palladis armatse involvitur) ab ipsis emanare 
videatur. Neque satis est ut hoc ab auctoritate fe- 
gum et eorum volimtate soluta, et libera, et non ob- 
noxia, profectum videatur ; nisi etiam hoc sibi reges 
suinant,^ ut ex capite eorum, id est ex judicio et pru- 
dentia propria, decreta nata existimentur. 



XXXI. 

SIRENES, 

81 VK VOLÜPT A 8. 

Fabula de Sirenibus ad pemiciosas illecebras vol- 
nptatis recte, sed sensu vulgatissimo, transfertur. No- 
bb autem videtur Sapientia Veterum tanquam uvae 
male calcat»; ex quibus licet nonnihil exprimitur,, 
tarnen potissima quseque resident et prastermittuntur. 
Sirenes Acheloi, et Terpsichores unius ex Musis, fili» 
fuisse narrantur. Eas primis temporibus alata^ erant; 
sed inito temere cum Musis certamine victee, alis mulo- 
tatae sunt. Ex pennis autem evulsis Mussb Coronas 
sibi fecerunt ; adeo ut ab eo tempore Musas cum capit- 
ibus alatis procederent, praeter unam Sirenum matrem. 
Mora autem Sirenum erat in insulis quibusdam amoe- 
nis: illae vero e specula naves adventantes cum con- 
spicerent, cantu navigantes primo detinebant, deinde 
alliciebant, exceptos autem nccabant. Neque simplex 
erat cantilena, sed singulos modis maxime naturaa 
eorum convenientibus captabant. Tanta autem pcstis 

1 ul caUhoritas rtgum accedat^ et voluntas aohUa ei libera^ et non obnoxia^ 
md etiam hoc tibi ntmant. Ed. 1609. The MS. has et aHorum cofwen- 
Hti non obnoxia. 
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enu« un Ln^uLe Sirennm etiam longe intuentibns albe- 
rvu: e:i^ iX!<>ibus cadaverum inhamatonim. Huic malo 
remeiiium repertum est genere et modo duplex.; alte- 
nim ab Ulysse, alterum ab Orpheo: Ulysses, sociis 
omnmo aures cera obturari jussit; ipse, cum experi- 
moiitum rei fiicere vellet, periculum autem depellere, 
so ad malum navis alligari voluit, interminatus, ne 
quis eum, licet rogatus, solveret : Orpheus vero, 
missis bujusmodi vincHs, clara voce deonim laudes 
cantans ad lyram, voccs Sirenum retudit, et extra 
omne periculum fuit. 

Fabula ad mores pertinet, atque minime obscura 
sane, nee tarnen inclegans ^ parabola ^-idetur. Volup- 
tates ex copia rerum ac afflucntia ; atque ex hilaritate 
sive oxultatione animi proveniunt. Illae olim primis 
ipsis illecebris subito, et tanquam alata^, mortales rap- 
ere solebant. Doctrina autem et eruditio hoc sal- 
tem eftecit, ut animus humanus se nonnihil cohibeat, 
et exitum rei sccum perpendat ; itaque alas voluptati- 
bus detraxit. Hoc autem in Musarum dccus et hono- 
rem egregium cessit. Postquam cnim philosophiam 
contemptum 'voluptatum inducere posse nonnullorum 
exeniplo patuit, statim res sublimis visa est, quse ani- 
mam vcluti humo afBxam attollat et evehat, et homi- 
num cogitationes (qua3 in capite vigent) pennatas et 
veluti a'thereas faciat. Sola Sirenum mater pedestris, 
et sine alis mansit ; ea proculdubio nil aliud est, quam 
doctiinte leves et ad jucunditatem inventae et adhib- 
itae ; quales videntur Petronio illi in pretio fuisse, 
qui postquam sententiam mortis accepisset, in ipsis 
atriis mortis delicias quaesivit, cumque etiam literas 
in solatium adhibere vellet, nil (inquit Tacitus) legit 

1 evidens sane, nee minus tarnen eUgans. Ed. 1600. 
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eonim qnae ad constantiam faclnnt; sed leves versus. 
Ex hoc genere est illud: 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atqne amemos, 
Romoresqae senum severioram 
Omnes tiniua sstimemua asais. 

Et illud: « 

Jara senes norint, et quid sit iksque neiksque 
Inquirant tristes, legmnque ezamina servent. 

Hujusmodi enim doctrinae alas Musarum coronis rursus 
detrahere, et Sirenibus restituere velle videntur. Hab- 
itare antem perhibentur Sirenes in insulis, quia vol- 
nptates fere secessus quaBnint, atque hominom coetus 
ssBpe vitant. Sirenum autem cantus omnibus decan- 
tatus est, ejusqne pemicies et artificium varium ; ita- 
qne interprete hsae non egent. Illud magis acutum 
de ossibus veluti clivis albentibus e longinquo visis : 
ex quo illud significatur, exempla calamitatum, licet 
clara et conspicua, contra voluptatum corruptelas non 
multum proficere. Restat de remediis parabola, non 
abstrusa ea quidem, sed tarnen prudens et nobilis. 
Proponuntur enim mall tarn callidi et tam violenti 
remedia tria. Duo a philosophia; tertium a religi- 
one. Atque primus effiigii modus est, ut quis prin- 
cipiis obstet, atque omnes occasiones quse animum 
tentare et sollicitare possint, sedrdo dovitet : id quod 
obturatio illa aurium denotat ; atque hoc remedium 
ad animos mediocres et plebeios necessario adhibetur, 
tanquam ad comites Ulyssis. Animi autem celsiores 
etiam versari inter medias voluptates possunt, si de- 
creti constantia se muniant: quin et per hoc virtutis 
suae experimentum magis exquisitum capere gaudent; 
etiam voluptatum ineptias et insanias perdiscunt, potius 
contemplantes quam obsequentes: quod et Salomon 
▼OL. xin. 5 
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de se professns est, cnm ennmerationem volnptatiiin 
qnibiis diffluebat, ea sententia claudat : Sapientia quo- 
que perseveravit mecum, Itaque hujusmodi heroes 
inter maximas voluptatum illecebras se immobiles 
pra^starc, atque in ipsis earum pra^cipitiis se sustinere 
qneant; tantum, ad Ulyssis exemplum, interdictis pep- 
niciosis suorum eonsiliis et obsequiis, quaß animam 
maxime omnium labefactare et solvere possint. Pra*- 
stantissimum autem in omni genere est remedium Or- 
])hci ; (|ui laudes Deorum cantans et reboans, Sirenmn 
voces confudit et summovit. Meditationes enim Re- 
mm Divinarum, Voluptates Sensus non tantmn potes- 
tate, sed etiam suavitate superant. 
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Things dedicated to the University of Cambridge 
accme to you as Chancellor ; to all that proceeds from 
me yon have a personal title. The question is, whcther 
as these things are yours, so they are worthy of you. 
Now for that which is least worth in thcm (the wit of 
the aothor), your kindness towards me will let that 
pass; and there is nothing eise in the matter to dis- 
gnice you. For if time be regarded, — prim^val antiq- 
uity is an object of the highest veneration ; if the form 
of exposition, — parable has ever been a kind of are, 
in which the most precious portions of the sciences 
were deposited ; if the matter of the work, — it is phi- 
losophy, the second grace and omament of lifc and the 
hmnan soul. For be it said, that however phüosophy 
in this our age, falling as it were into a second child- 
hood, be left to young men and almost to boys, yet I 
hold it to be of all things, next to religion, the most 
important and most worthy of human nature. Even 
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the art of politics, wherein you are so well approved 
both by faculty and by merits, and by the judgment of 
a most wise king, Springs from the same fountain, and 
is a great part thereof. And if any man think these 
things of mine to be common and vulgär, it is not for 
me of course to say what I have effected ; but my aim 
has been, passing by things obvious and obsolete and 
commonpiace, to give some help towards the diflSculties 
of life and the secrets of science. To the vulgär ap- 
prehension therefore they will be vulgär ; but it may 
be that the deeper intellect will not be left aground by 
them, but rather (as I hope) carried along. While 
however I strive to attach some worth to this work, 
because it is dedicated to you, I am in danger of trans- 
gressing the bounds of modesty, seeing it is andertaken 
by myself. But you will accept it as a pledge of my 
afFection, observance, and devotion to yourself, and will 
accord it the protection of your name. Seeing there- 
fore that you have so many and so great a£&irs on 
your Shoulders, I will not take up more of your time, 
but make an end, wishing you all felicity, and ever 
remaining yours, 

Most bounden to you both hy my zeal and yovr bencfitSy 

Fra. Baoon. 



TO HIB 

NURSING-MOTHER 

THE FAM0Ü8 ÜNIVEBSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 



SiNCB without philosophy I care not to live, I must 
needs hold you in great honour, frora whom tliese de- 
fences and solaces of life have come to me. To you 
on this account I profess to owe both myself and all 
that is mine ; and therefore it is the less stränge, if I 
reqoite you with what is your own ; that with a nat- 
ural motion it may retum to the place whence it came. 
And, yet I know not how it is, but there are few foot- 
prints pointing back towards you, among the infinite 
number that have gone forth from you. Nor shall I 
take too much to myself (I think), if by reason of 
that little acquaintance with affairs which my kind and 
plan of life has necessarily carried with it, I indulge a 
hope that the inventions of the leamed may receive 
some accession by these labours of mine. Certainly 
I am of opinion that speculative studies when trans- 
planted into active life acquire some new grace and 
vigour, and having more matter to feed them, strike 
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their roQts perhaps deeper, or at least grow taller and 
fuller leaved. Nor do you yourselves (as I think) 
know how widely your own studies extend, and how 
many things they concem. Tet it is fit that all should 
be attributed to you and be counted to your honour, 
since all increase is due in great part to the beginning. 
You will not however expect from a man of business 
anything exquisite ; any miraeles or prerogatives of 
leisure; but you will attribute to my great love for 
. you and yours even this, — that among the thoms of 
business these things have not quite perished, but there 
is preserved for you so much of your own. 

Your mo8t loving jmpä, 

Fba. Baüon. 
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PREFACE. 



The most ancient times (except what is preserved 
of them in the scriptures) are buried in oblivion and 
silence: to that silence succeeded the fablcs of the 
poets : to those fables the written records which have 
come down to us. Thus between the hidden depths 
of antiquity and the days of tradition and evidence 
that followed there is drawn a veil, as it wcre, of 
fiibles, \\'1iich come in and occupy the middle region 
that separates what has perished fipom what survives. 

Now I suppose most people will think I am but 
entertaining myself with a toy, and using much the 
same kind of licence in expounding the poets' fables 
which the poets themselves did in inventing them ; 
and it is true that if I had a mind to vary and relieve 
my severer studies with some such cxercise of pleas- 
ure for my own or my reader's recreation, I raight 
very fairly indulge in it. But that is not my mean-« 
ing. Not but that I know very well what pliant 
stuff fable is made of, how freely it will follow any 
w^ay you please to draw it, and how easily with 
a little dexterity and discourse of wit meanings 
which it was never meant to bear may be plausibly 
put upon it. Neither have I forgotten that there 
has been cid abuse of the thing in practice ; that 
many, wishing only to gain the sanction and rev- 
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erence of antiquity for doctrines and inventions of 
their own, have tried to twist the fables of the poets 
into that sense; and that this is neither a modern 
vanity nor a rare onc, but old of Standing and fire- 
quent in use ; that Chrysi[)pu8 long ago, interpreting 
the oldest poets after the manner of an Interpreter of 
dreams, made them out to be Stoics ; and that the 
Alchcmists more absurdly still have discovered in the 
pleasant and sportive fictions of the transformation of 
bodies, allusion to experiments of the fiimace. All 
this I have duly examined and weighed; as well as 
all the levity and looseness with which people indulge 
their fancy in the matter of allegories ; yet for all this 
I cannot changc my mind. For in the first place to 
let the folHes and licence of a few detract from the 
honour of parables in general is not to be «llowed ; 
being indeed a boldness savouring of profimity ; see- 
ing that religion delights in such veils and shadows, 
and to take them awav would be almost to interdict 
all communion botween divinity and humanity. But 
passing that and sj)eaking of human wisdom only, I 
do certainly for my own part (I freely and candidly 
confess) incline to this opinion, — that beneath no 
small numbcr of the fables of the ancient poets there 
lay from the very bcginning a mystery and an alle- 
gory. It may be that my reverence for the primitive 
time carries me too fkr, but the truth is that in some 
of these fables, as well in the very fi*ame and texture 
of the stör}'- as in the propriety of the names by which 
the persons that figiire in it are distinguished, I find a 
conformity and connexion with the thing signified, so 
close and so evident, that one cannot help believing 
such a signification to have been designed and med- 
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'. trom tlie firet, and purposely shadowed out. 

I For wlio IS there so impenelrable and tbat can so 

I shut Iiis eyes to a plnin thing, but when he is told 

1 thul after the QianU were piit down, Farne sprang up 

■s tlieir posthunious sister, he will at. once see tbat it 

l is meant of tlio»e murmurs of parties and aeditious 

I ntmoura which always circulate for a time after tlie 

[ sapprt«sion of a rebellion? Or again who can liear 

tfaat ihe Oiant Tt/fhon eut off and carrieJ away Jur 

piitr'» sicews, and that Mvrcury stole them from 

Typhon and gave thcm back to Jupiter ; withuut at 

once perceiving tbat it re1at«s to successfu] rebellions, 

hy whirh kings have tbeir sinows both of nioney and 

»athority cut off; yct not so but that by läir words 

■nd wise edicts the rainds of the subjects may be 

presently reconeiled, and as it Wfre stolen back, and 

so kings recover their strength ? Or wlio can hear 

thxt in tbat tnemorable expedition of the gods against 

the giant« the braring of Üilvn'i»'» a»» had a principal 

\ etroke in putting the giantä to flight, and not be sure 

' that the incident wa» invented in allusion to the vast 

attempts of rebels, dissipated aa they commonly are 

by «mpty rumoura and vain lerrors ? Then again 

there ia a conforraity and signiBcancy in the veiy 

names which must be clear to everybody. Metis, 

Ju[üt«r*it wife, plainly means cuunsel ; Typliun. swcll- 

if^ ; Pan, the aniverae ; Nemesis, revenge ; and the 

like. And what if we find here and there a bit of 

real history nndemeath, or some thiitgs added only 

for Ornament, or times confounded. or part nf one 

fehle transferred to another and a new allegory in- 

troduced? Such things could mit but occur in stones 

invpoted (as these were) hy men who botli lived in 
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diäerent ages aiid had differtint etids, soine bcing i 
modern, sonia mure ancient, some liuving in thejj 
thoughts natural philosopliv, oUicre civil atFaira j i 
thcrefore they iieed not Irouble ua. 

But tlifre is yet another sign, and ono oP no sm 
value, tliat tliese fables coutain a liiddiin and involvi 
ini-dning ; wlii(.']i is, that §oQie of tliem arc so abstu 
and stupid upon the täcc uf tliu nairative taken I 
itsplf, that tiiuy inay Iw eaid to give notice from i ' 
and cry uut Üiat tliere is a pai-ablo below. Pur | 
fable tliat is probable inay be tliuuglit to liave 1 
comjiuaed murely für plcasure, in Imitation of hi&tory^ 
But wlien a story is told wliioh could nwver have e 
tared any man 's head eitlicr to (.-oncelve or relate ( 
its owii accdunt, we tntist pivsume that it bad soi 
forther i-cacL. Wliiit a Hction (for instance) ia ibai 
of Jupiter and Mctis I Jupiter took Mutis to wUea 
ait soon as liu eaw tHnt she was wlth clilld, ht; 
her up ; whereupon lie grew to be witli child bimself a 
and so brought fortli uut of Ins hvaä Pallas 
mouri Surely I tliliik ng man had cvpr a dreaq 
»o monstrous and extravagant, and out of alt natu 
ways of thinking. 

But the consideratJon which lias most weight wit) 
me is tliis, thut few ol' these fabh-s wcro invpnied, a 
I take it, Ly tlioflo who rccited and made tliem fu 
inous, — f loiner, Healod, and tho rest. For had the] 
been certaiiüy ilie production of that agc and wf thot 
BUthors by whoso report they have come down to u 
I ahonid not have thought i^ looking fbr anythii^ 
great or lofty from such a sourne. But it will 
pcar upon an attcntive oxaiiünation that tlioy are doj 
^Uvered not as new luvention:! tliun first puhlisbed, I 
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I stories already received and believed. And since 
Siey are told in differeat ways by writers nearly con- 
meoua, it U easy to see that wliat all the ver- 
I nons Lave in common came from ancient tradilion, 
while the paru in wliich they vary are the additions 
introduoed by the several writera for embeliishment — 
ft circumstance which gives them in my eyes a rauch 
higher value: for so thcy must bo regarded as n^ilher 
being the inventiona nur helonging to the age of the 
poets themselves, but as sacrcd relics and light aira 
breathing out of better times, that were caught from 
the traditions of more ancit'nt nations and so received 
tnto the fluiea and trumpets of tho Groeks. 

Nevertbeless, if «ny oiie be dietermtned to believe 

that the allegorical meaning of the fable was in no 

eue original and genuine, but that always t!ic fable 

WBi IJrst and the alJegory put in after, I will not press 

Uwt {mint ; but alltiwing him to enjoy that gravity of 

judgment (of the duU and leaden order tfaough it be) 

which he affects, I will attack hira, if indeed he be 

worth the \mns, in another nianner upon a fre-sh 

gronnd. Panibles have becn used in two ways, and 

(which 18 Strange) for contrary purposes. For they 

wrve to disguise and veil the meaning, and they sorve 

> to clesr and throw liglit upon it. To avoid dis- 

natc then, let us givo up the former of these usgs, 

( Buppose that these fahles were things withoul 

I any definite purpose. made only for pleasure. Still 

I ther«! n'mains tbu latter nse. No force of wi't can 

t ifcprive US of that. Nor is tliere any man of oi-di- 

Imr)' leaming that will object to the reeeption of it as 

H thing grave and «ober, and fvee from all \'anity ; of 

tu the sciencvs, and sometimes indispen- 



Säble: I mean tho empluymojit üf parablus M ftl 
method of teaching, wlii.Tfby inventions that are new | 
anil abstruse and n,-mote from vulgär opinioDS miiy I 
find an t^aaior passage lo Üio underatauding, OdJ 
tliis account It was tliat ii) the old timüs, wben tha 1 
invsntions and conclusions of human reason (eveo I 
Üiose that arc now trite and vulgär) were as yet I 
new and stränge, the world was fiill of all kinds of | 
&bltis, and enigmas, and parabltjs, aud similitudes: 
and tbeso werc used not as a device for shadowing 1 
and concealing the meaning, but as a mutbüd of mak- 
ing it understciod ; the undorstandings of meu being 
then rüde and imimtient of all subtleties that did not 
address theniselves to the sense, — indeed scarcely 
capable of them. For as liieroglyphics came befure 
lettcra, so parables came belore arguments. And i 
even now if any one wiah to let new light oii any t 
subjcct into men's luinds, and that withüut ofience or t 
harshness, hu must still go the same way and call in | 
the aid of Einiilttudes. 

üpon the whole I conchide wJth this : the wisdom I 
of tlie primitive ngea was either great or lucky ; great, | 
if they knew what tliey were dohig and invented tlie 1 
figure to shadow the meaning ; lacky, if witbout f 
meaning or intcnding it they feil upon niatter wbicb | 
gives occasiun to such worthy contcmplaliona. My I 
own pains, if ihere be any help in Uiem, 1 shall tbiiU: | 
well bestowiil eitber way : I sball be throwing IJglit I 
either upon anliquity or upon nature ilself. 

That tlie tliing has been attemptod by otliers I am j 
of course aware, but if I may »peak what I thlnk freely I 
without mincing it, I must say ihat the pains which | 
hftve been hilherto taken that way, rhougb great and I 
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laborious, have gone near to deprive the inquiry of all 
its beauty and worth ; while men of no experience in 
affairs, nor any leaming beyond a few eommonplaces, 
have applied the sense of the parables to some general- 
ities and vulgär observations, without .attaining their 
true force, their genuine propriety, or their deeper 
reach. Here, on the other band, it will be found (if I 
mistake not) that though the subjects be old, yet the 
matter is new ; while leaving behind us the open and 
level parts we bend our way towards the nobler heights 
that rise beyond. 



VOL. xm. 



OF THB 



WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 



I. 

CASSANDRA; 

OB PLAINNE88 OF SPEECH. 

They say that Cassandra was beloved by Apollo ; 
that she contrived by yariotis artifices to elude bis de- 
sires, and yet to keep bis bopes alive tintil she had 
drawn from bim tbe gift of divination ; tbat sbe bad 
HO sooner obtained tbis, wbicb bad all along been ber 
object, tban sbe openly rejected bis snit; wbereupon 
he, not being permitted to recal tbe boon once rasbly 
promised, yet buming with revenge, and not choosing 
to be tbe scom of an artftd woman, annexed to it tbis 
penalty, — that thongb sbe sbould always foretell true, 
yet nobody sbould believe her. Her prophecies tbere- 
fore had truth, but not credit : and so she found it ever 
after, even in regard to tbe destruction of her country ; 
of wbicb sbe had given many wamings, but could get 
nobody to listen to her or believe her. 

Tbis iable seems to have been devised in reproof of 
unreasonable and unprofitable liberty in giving advice 
and admonitton. For they tbat are of a froward and 
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rough disposition, and will not submit to leam of Apol- 
lo, tlie god of harmony, how to observc time and 
measure in aflairs, flats and sharps (so to speak) in 
discourse, the difFerences between the learncd and the 
vulgär ear, and the times when to speak and when to 
be silent ; such persons, though they be wise and free, 
and their counsels sound and wholesome, yet with all 
their efForts to persuade they scarcely can do any good ; 
on the contrary, they rather hasten the destruction of 
those upon whom they press their advice ; and it is not 
tili the evils they predicted have come to pass that they 
are celebrated as prophets and men of a far foresight. 
Of this we have an eminent example in Marcus Cato 
of Utica, by whom the ruin of his country and the 
Usurpation that followed, by means first of the con- 
junction and then of the contention between Pompey 
and Caesar, was long before foreseen as from a watch- 
tower, and foretold as by an oracle ; yet all the while 
he did no good, but did härm rather, and brought the 
calamities of his country fiister on ; as was wisely ob- 
served and elegantly describcd by Marcus Cicero, when 
he Said in a letter to a fricnd, Caio means well : but he 
does hurt sometimes to the State ; far he taücs as if he 
teere in tlie republic of Plato and not in the dregs of 
Romvlus, 



IL 

TYPHON; 

OB THE REBEL. 



The poets teil us that Juno being angry that Jupiter 
had brought fortli Pallas by himself without her help. 
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BQptored nf all llie gods aiid goddesses tlmt slie alao 

Dight bring forüi sometliiiig without ihe help of Jn- 

^ter: t(i which when wearifil with liei- violence and 

nportniüty they liad assented, she smute tlie eerth, 

■rliich qtwkmg aml opening gav* birth to Typhoii, a 

e and hideons monster. He was given to b at'Tpeilt 

r way of fostcr-fiitlier to be nnrscd. As sixm as he 

nras growii up lie made war upon Jupiter, wbom in the 

Kiflict be took prisoner; and bc'aring bim on liis sboul- 

den to a remote and obscure rugiim, i-ut üut tbc »inewg 

of bis bands and feet, and carrying tbem away. lefl 

fajtn tlirae liel|fleas and mudbited. Tben canie Mer- 

ry, and having steten Ibe sinews from Typhon gave 

Viem back te Jupiter, wbo Unding hiH strengtli rostored 

tscked the monster again. And first lie Struck liira 

jpiih a thunderbolt, which made a wound tlie blood 

■rhereof eiigendered serptTits ; then, as lii; (eil back and 

_ id, threw ufKin bim ihe mountain ^tna and cruahed 

htm beneatb tbe wt^I^lit. 

The iiible bas beim composed in allusion to tbe vaii- 
tble ibrtune of kings and tbo rebellions tbat occur from 
BW timo in monarcbies. For kings and tbeir king- 
I are properly, like Jupiter aml Juno, man and 
Bot it BOmetinies happena tbal tbe king, de- 
ivod by tJie long habit of i-nÜng, tums tyrant and 
1 all inio bis own liands; and not caring for tbe 
inseDt of bis nobles and aenate, brings fortb as it were 
f bimself ; tbat is to say, adrainisters the government 
f his own arbitrary and absolute aiitbority. Wbereat 
Bt) people aggrieved endeavour on their part to sei 
> «ome head of tbeir own. Tbis generally begina 
ritb tbe secret solicitatiüu of nobles and jji't-at jiersona, 
! cotiniTency boing obtained, an attempt is then 
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>«rie. Thence comes a kind of 
:f, TriR'h i< «ijrnified bv the infkncv 
■ ..»^ ■— ? :-'n'iirion of affiiirs is fostered 
- _•*-.•-- :.?r nnate iepravitv and malicmant 

-.- : ! rT Mximon neople. which is to kinss 
— ^: ■ ~. : 32uiiw iiid mischiof; tili the dis- 
- -. ^ — :•» : -^ uui ^ithfriiii: srrenirth breaks out 
.. :• •: - ^L^iliuii : whiuli btHrause of the in- 
». ..:: '^'- ürikr^ buth ui kin^is and peoples is 
-^ I- -. ::•-.:- ::ie iivadful iniii;:e ot' Tvphun, witli 
-.'*•. '».'v-^^ itnuiiiiii divided powers ; flamini: 
— ■■ .•:':i>c:idü»> hv rin.* : belts of snakes, for 
" >^ ,"'.v^ *'.i^'"'i [»revail, especially in sie^s ; iron 
•^ ■•• ^.i ^"..t'i-^ : v.'ai£!e':* tolons, for rapino ; feath- 
. ,> x'.-vcuai rumours, reports, trepidations, 
»::. Viii -i'iiietimes these rebelHons grow so 
»jii. •■v x'ii^ iis tün.*ed, as if carried off on the 
■ ^ i •f r^'-vl^, to abandon the seat and princi- 
■ ^ I • ^ x:Mi;d«>nu and to contract his forces, 
t - v^ * tttNiit* :o -iorue remote and obscuro prov- 
;^ ^ .. .%v vch y'^( money and majesty l>emg cut 
. ' '.. I .K* bears his fortune wisely, he pres- 
•'-. >*\[[ AiiJ industry of Mercurv recovers 
, • %^ t n:» : that is to sav, by affability and 
. . ^ *.•■.: ^moious Speeches he reconciles the 
X xa^.tvts* and awakens in thein an alac- 
v:ti >applies, and so recovers tho vicrour 
. .• \. Ncvertheless, havin^; learncd pru- 
^ ..M»iu ho i-i commonly unwilling to set all 
i '^»itiinc, and thereforo avoids a pitched 
• ,x '^rxt bv some memorablc exploit to 
-. u:;*i:on of the rebels: in which if he 
•.>.vls fivling themselves shakcn and los- 
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ing their confidence, resort first to broken and empty 
threats, like serpent's hisses, and then Unding their casc 
desperate take to flight. And then is the time, when 
thej are b^inning to fall to pieces, for the king with 
the entire Forces and mass of his kingdom, as with the 
moontain ^tna, to pursue and overwhelm them. 



IIL 
THE CYCL0PE8; 

OR MINI8TRK8 OF TERROR. 

The Story is that the Cyclopes were at first on 
account of their fierceness and brutality driven by Ju- 
piter into Tartarus, and condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment; but afterwards he was persuaded by the 
Barth that it would be for his interest to release them 
and employ them to make thunderbolts for him ; which 
he accordingly did ; and they with ofiicious industry la- 
bonred assiduously with a terrible din in forging thun- 
derbolts and other Instruments of terror. In course 
of time it happened that Jupiter's wrath was kindled 
against .£sculapius, son of Apollo, for raising a man 
from the dead by medicine ; but because the deed 
was pious and iamous and no just cause of displeasure, 
he concealed his anger and secretly set the Cyclopes 
npon him : who made no diflSculty, but presently dis- 
patched him with their thunderbolts ; in revenge 
whereof Apollo (with Jupiter's permission) slew them 
with his arrows. 

This fable seems to relate to the doings of kings ; 
by whom cruel and Woody and exacting ministers are 
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in the first instance pnnished and pat oat of office. 
Bot afterwards bv counsel of the Earth, that is by 
ignoble and dishonourable counsel, yielding to consid- 
erarions of atility, thej take them into sennce again, 
vhen tliey liave need either of sererity of executions 
or harshness in exactions. They on their part being 
by nutiire cniel and by their forraer fortune exasper- 
ated, and knowing well enough wliat they are wanted 
for, apply theinselves to this kind of work vrith won- 
derful diligence ; tili for want of caution and from 
over eageniess to intn^tiate themselves, thev at one 
time or another (taking a nod or an ambiguous word 
of tlie prince for a Warrant) perpetrate some execu- 
tion that is oilious and unpopulär. Upon which the 
prince, not willing to take the envy of it upon himself, 
and well knowing that he ran always have plenty of 
such iiistruments, throws them ovcrboard, and leaves 
them to the course of law and the vengeance of the 
friends and relatives of their victims, and to populär 
hatred ; and so amid much applause of the people, and 
great acciamations and blessings on the king, they 
mcet at last, though late, the fate they deserve. 



IV. 

N ARCISSUS ; 

OR 8ELF-L0VE. 



Nakcissus is Said to have been a young man of 
wonderful beauty, bat intolerably proud, &stidious, 
and disdainful. Pleased with himself and despising 
all others, he led a solitary life in the woods and huntp 
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•g-gninuds ; witli a few compaiiions to wliom he waa 

nl in all ; toilowed tdsu wlierever lie wi-nt by a iiympli 

iatl«<) Echo. Living tlius. Iie tarne by cliaiice one day 

i d«ar ibuiitaiii, mid {[Iwing in the heat of noon} 

Iky down by it ; when beJiolding in the water bis own 

'. feil iiito sncti a study and then into such a 

Mptoroas admiratimi of himself. that h» eoutd not be 

I drawn away from gazing at tiie shadowy pictnre, but 

I remained rootcd to the s|>ot tili sense left liim ; and at 

ast be was cbunged into tlie flnwer that bears bis 

lame ; a flower whicli appears in the early spring ; and 

I sacred to tlie infernal deities, — Pinto, Proserpine, 

gtd the Furies. 

In Ulis fiible are reprc-sented the dispositions, and the 

I rfartniie« too, of thoae pei-sons who frora consciousness 

Lirfther of beaittv or some other gift with wliitih natni'e 

■uBmided hy any industry of llieir own has ^raced them, 

, fäH in iore as it wcre with tberaselves. For wHh thia 

State of mind there h conimonly joined an indisposition 

lo appeor mitcli in public or engage in business ; becansc 

busiiiess would exjiOHe tliem to mauy neglect^ and Bcoms, 

hy wliich their minds would be dejected and trouhled. 

Tht-reforo tliey cuiamunly live a suHtary, private, and 

shadowed llfe ; with a small circle of ehosen com- 

paniuns, al! dcvotwl admirers, who assent like an echo 

to ererything they say, and entertain thein with nrnnth- 

honia;^' ; tili biiing by such babibt gradually depraved 

^d up. and besotted at last with self-admira- 

m, they fiill into sucli a aluth and listlesaneäs that 

l^^y grow utterly rtupid, und loae all vigour and alac- 

And it was a heautiful thoiight to clioose tlie 

WT of spring tt* an cmblem of chara^tere like this : 

s which in tho opening of thdr career äourish 
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and are talked of, but disappoint in maturity the prom- 
ise of their youth. The fact too that this flower is 
sacred to the infernal deities contains an allusion to 
the same thing. For men of this disposition turn out 
utterly useless and good for nothing whatever ; and 
any thing that yields no fruit, but like the way of a 
ship in the sea passes and leaves no trace, was by the 
ancients held sacred to the shades and infernal gods. 



V. 

STYX; 

OR TREATIK8. 

It is a very common tradition that of the one oath 
by which the gods bound themselves when they meant 
to leave no room for repentance ; and ünds a place in 
a great many fahles. In that case they invoked in 
witness, not any majesty of heaven or any divine at^ 
tribute, but Styx ; a river in the infernal regions which 
with many windings encircled the palace of Dis. This 
form of oath alone, and no other, was held to be sure 
and inviolable : the penalty of breaking it being one 
which the deities most dreaded, — namely that the 
breiiker sliould for a certain period of years be ex- 
cluded from the banquets of the gods. 

The fable seems to have been invented in allusion 
to treaties and compacts of princes : in respect of which 
it is but too true that whatever be the solemnity and 
sanctity of the oath they are confirmed with, yet they 
are little to be depended on ; insomuch that they are 
used in fact rather with an eye to reputation and fSune 
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i'remonv, than foi- confideoce and Beciirity and 
And even wheii tlie tics of relattonship (which 
. the sacramenta of naturi?) or of mutua] good 
irices come in to aid. yet in most casei all arc too 
for ombilion and interesi and the Jicence of 
r: the rather because princes can always find 
Ipty of plausible pretexta (not being iiccitantnble t» 
r arbiter) wherewith to justify and veil tfieir cupid- 
f and bad faith. There is adopted tberel'un.' bot one 
t and proper pledge of fiiith ; and It Is not any co- 
l divinity. Tbis is Neceasity (the great god of 
I powerfid), and peril of state, and communion of 
Now Necessity is eleganlly repi-esented un- 
■ the fi^re of Styx ; the &tal river acrosa which 
I man can retnrn. This ia the deity which Iphio- 
the Athenian invoked to witncss treaties ; and ■ 
I he wa« one tliat spokc out pkinly wtiat most I 
1 think and keep to tliemselves, bis words are worth I 
iting. Finding thst the Laced^monians were de-tj 
g and projHi Unding van'ons cautions and sanctiont I 
i Becnrities and bimrts to hold the treaty fest, There ia i 

c btmd and seciirity (aaid he, intermpting them) 

t can hold hetween you and i«t -■ — you mutl jirovr tkat 

V haue yielded so much ivto otir handn tjiat i/oti catinot 

hurt vt if you wnuld. And so it is that if the means 

oi' hurting be taken away. or if a breacli of the treaty 

wonld endanger the existence or the integrily of tho 

> and revenue, — then the treaty inay be consid- ■ 

1 ta b« ratified and sanrtioned and eonfirmed at \if-- 1 

h ooth of Styi : for then it is npon peril of being 

■dieted from the banqnets of the gods ; which was 

t ancient expreasion for the rights and prerogatives 

inpire, and wealth, and feUcity. 
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VI. 
PAN; 

OB NATÜRB.l 

The ancients have given under the person of Pan 
dm elaU^rate description of universal nature. His paiv 
encage chey leave in donbt. Some call him the son 
of Mercurj' ; others assign him an origin altogether 
ditK^rent ; saying that he was the ofispring of a pro- 
müicuous intercourse between Penelope and all her 
suiton. But in this the name of Penelope has doubt- 
lt?s$ been foisted by some later author into the original 
&ble. For it is no uncommon thing to find the more 
anoient narrations transferred to persons and names 
of lacer date ; sometimes absurdly and stupidly, as in 
this instance ; for Pan was one of the oldest gods, and 
long iKjfore the times of Ulyssos ; and Penelope was 
for her matronly chastity held in veneration by antiq- 
uity. But there is yet a third account of his birth, 
which must not be passed over ; for some have called 
hiiu the son of Jupiter and Hybris, or Insolence. 

AVhatever was his origin, the Fates are said to have 
btvn his sisters. 

His |H»rson is described by ancient tradition as fol- 
lows : With homs, and the tops of the homs reaching 
heaven ; his whole body shaggy and hairy ; his beard 
wptvially long. In figure, biform ; human in the up* 
per {»arts, tlie otlier half brüte ; ending in the feot of 
a g^>at. As emblems of his power he carried in his 
left hand a pipe compact of seven reeds, in his right 

^ Vw an eiiUrgcd version of this fable, see TranBlation of the '* De Aug- 
oieatis,** Book the Socond, Chap. XIII. 
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a alieep-Iiook or staiF ci-iiuked at the top ; and he was 
clothed in a scarf. liiadc of panther's skin. The power» 
and offi(!eä a^signed to him are these, — ho is tlie god 
of hunters. of ahophenb, and generally of dwellers in 
the couniry : also he presidea over mountains ; and 
is (next to Mercury} the messenger of tho gods. He 
was accotinted moreover the captain anil c-ommandcT 
of tlie nymplia, who were alwajs daiicing and frisking 
about him: tlie Satyrs, and their t-ldcrs, the Sileni, 
wert also of his com[)any. He had the power like- 
wis« of excitiiig suddcn tcrrora, — empty and sappr- 
atidoiu ones eapeciaJly; — thence ralled Panics. The 
actions that ans recordod of him aro not manj ; the 
princi|ial is that he challenged Cupid to wreatle ; and 
was beaten by hiin. He also entangled and caught 
the ^nt Typhon in a net ; and ihey siiy Ixisiiles, that 
«hen Cerea, onl uf grii-f and indignaduii at the rape 
of Proserpina, liad bid lierself, and all thi< gods were 
eamestly engagiMl in Bucking her oitt, and hnd dia- 
persed eeveral waya in search of her, U was Pan's 
good furtime to ligbt npon and diwover her by acci- 
dent wbile he was hnnting. He had also the presump- 
tion ta match liimself against Apollo in mnaic ; »nd 
was by Midas's judgment prononnced victor ; for 
whicli jndgment Midas had to wear the ears uf an 
ass, bnt not so a» tu bc scl-ii. There art' no amours 
reported of Pan. or at least very few : which ainong 
a crowd of gmls so escessivdy amorous may st't'ni 
' dränge. The only thing impated to Inm in tliis klnd 
I it B passioil fbr Echn, who was also acconntod his 
I Ulfe ; and for one nymph calied Syringa, wiili Inve 
l; of whonv he was stnitten hy Cupid in «ngi.T ;ind ro- 
i bocause of liis preaumplion in challen^g bim 
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to wrestle. Nor had he any issae (whicli is ( 
strangC) stcing tbnt thc guds, cspeciuUy tJie maleq 
wure remarkably prolific) except oiie daughtcr, a littS 
Berving woman called lambe, wlio used I 
gu<Mts witb ridiculous »tories, and wns supposed I 
some to be I'an's offipring hy his wife Echo. 

A nuble table this, if thcre be any snch ; and t 
olmo&t to burstiiig with tb» secrets aiid nijateries ( 
Nat.ure. 

Pttti, as the veiy worii declarcs, reprcsents tlie Did 
Versal frame uf tbings, or Natiire. About his orign 
tbcru ai-c and t^an be but two opinions ; for Natare i 
eitlier the offspring of Mercury — that is of the ] 
vine Word (an opinion wliich tho Scriptures establidj 
beyond qaestion,' and which waa entertaincd by all thi 
morü divine philosophers^ ; or eise of the seeda of thingi 
mixed and cunfused logether. For tliey who deriw I 
all tbings from a single principle, eitber tafce that prilh 
ciple to be God, or if" tliey hold it to be a material prii ' 
ciple, as,9ert it to be lliougb aotually one yet potend 
ally many ; so that all difference of upiiiion on thf 
point is reducibie lo one or otlier of these two hej 
— the World ia sprang eitber from Mercnry, or ftoifl 
all tlie suitoFB. Ho sanj;, says Vlrgil, 

llaw Ibrough Iha vaidoftpaceliieBHHUDfllllligii 

Caniianl tjigvtbtf; aBcdaaflhe hs. laad.ur, 

Aiiil tlio oluar An ; hnw from f huH olvinont* 

All BinbfyoB grcw, «od Um gn-tX wiirM iUelf 

Swelltd by iügrera «nd gnUwred in iu glob«. 

The tbird acconnt of the generation of Pan, mign 
make one tbink tliai the Grceks had heard soraethiDg 
wbethcr tbrougb the Eg^-ptians or othcrwise, conM 
iiig the Uebrew mysU'ries ; for it appUcs lo iho i 
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MForld, not at its very birth, but as it was aft«r 
Ithe tal] of Adam, subject to deatli and corruption, 
[For that stale was the oftspring of God and Sin, — 
' and 80 r^maias. So that all three stones of tfae birth 
of Pan (if they be underatood with a proper distinction 
A8 to facta and times) may be accepted as indced true. 
For true it is that this Pan, whum vre beliuld and con- 
template and worship only tuo much, U sprung froin 
the Divine Word, through tlie medium of cuiittised 
matter (whicb is itself God's creature), and with the 
htUp of sin and comiption entering in. 

To tbe Nature of tliinga, the Fates or destimes of 
tbioga are truly repreaented as sisters. For natural 
can»BS are the chain which draws after it the birtha 
and durations and deaths uf all thijigs ; their fallings 
and risings, their laUours and felicities : — in short all 
the lates tbat can befall them. 

That the World is represenied with homs, and that 
auch homs are broad at buttom and narrow at top, has 
relation to the fact that the whole fi-ame of natiire 
rise» to a point like a pyramid. For individuals are 
infinite: these are collected into species, whicli are 
themselves also very numerous ; the species are gath- 
ered up into {jenera, and tliese again into genera of a 
higher stage ; tili nature, contracting as it rises, seenis 
to meet at last in one point. Nor need we wonder 
that Pan's homs touch heaven ; since tlie summits, 
or Ulliversal fornis, of nature do in a manner reach 
np to God ; the passage from metaphysic to natural 
tbcology being rcady and short. 

The body of Nature is most elegantly and tndy 
repreaented as wivered with hair ; in alliision to the 
rays wliich all objects eniit ; for rays are like the halrs 
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or bristles of nature ; and thero is scarcely anjthing 
which is not more or less radiant. Tliis is very plainlj 
Seen in the power of vision, and not less so in all kinds 
of magnetic virtue, and in every. effect which takes 
place at a distance. For whatever produces an effect 
at a distance may be truly said to emit rays. But 
Pan's liair is longest in the beard, because the rays 
of the celestial bodies operate and penetrate from a 
greater distance than any other ; and we sce also tliat 
the sun, when the upper part of him is veiled by a 
cloud and the rays break out below, has tlie appear- 
ance of a face with a beard. 

Again, the body of Nature is most truly described 
as biform ; on account of the difference between the 
bodies of the upper and the lower world. For the 
Upper or heaveuly bodies, are for their beauty and 
the equability and constancy of their motion, as well 
as for the influence they have upon earth and all that 
belongs to it, fitly represented under the human fig- 
ure: but the others, by reason of their perturbations 
and irregulär motions, and because they are under 
the influence of the celestial bodies, may be content 
witli the figure of a brüte. The same description of 
Nature's body may be referred also to the mixture of 
one species witli another. For there is no nature which 
can be regarded as simple ; every one seeming to par- 
ticipate and be compounded of two. Man has some- 
tliing of the brüte; the brüte has something of the 
vegetable ; the vegetable something of the inanimate 
body; and so all tliings are in truth biformed and 
made up of a higher species and a lower. There is 
also a very ingenious allegory involved in that attri- 
bute of tlie goat's feet; which has reference to the 
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hunters. For cveiy natural action, every motion and 
process of nature, is nothing eise than a hunt. For 
the sciences and arts hunt after their works, human 
counsels hunt after their ends, and all things in nature 
hunt either after their food, which is like hunting for 
prey, or after their pleasures, which is like hunting 
for recrcation ; — and that too by methods skilful and 
satracious. 

o 

After the woIf thc lion »tcals; the woIf the kid doth follow; 
Tho kid pursues the cytisus o*cr hillock and thro' hollow. 

Also Pan is the god of country people in general ; 
because they live more according to nature ; whereas 
in Courts and cities nature is" corrupted by too much 
culture ; tili it is true what the poet said of Ins mis- 
tress, — the girl Iierself is the leaat part of the matter. 

Pan is likewise especially called president of moun- 
tains — because it is in mountains and elevated places 
that the nature of things is inost spread abroad, and 
lies most open to view and study. As for Pan's 
being, next to Mercury, the niessenger ot the gods, 
thiit is an allegory plainly divine ; seeing that next to 
the Word of God, the imagc itself of the world is the 
great procliiimer of the divine wisdom and goodness. 
So sings the Psalmist : The heavens declare the glory 
of God^ and the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 

Agiiin Pan takes delight in the nymphs ; that is 
the souls ; tbr the souls of the living are the delight 
of the World. And Pan is truly called their Com- 
mander, since they follow the guidance each of her 
severaJ nature ; leaping and dancing about it with in- 
finite variety, every one in her country's fashion, and 
with motion that never ceases. And in their Company 
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are erer found the Satyrs and the Sileiii ; that is old 
age and youth ; for all things have their meny and 
dancing time, and likewise their heavy and tippling 
time. And yet to one who truly considers them, the 
pursuits of either age appear perhaps, as they did to 
Democritus, ridiculous and deformed, — like to a Sa- 
t\T or Silenus. 

In the Panic terrors there is set forth a very wisc 
doctrine ; for by the nature of things all living crea- 
tures are endued with a certain fear and dread, the 
oflBce of which is to preserve their life and essence, 
and to avoid or repel approaching mischief. But the 
same nature knows not how to keep just measure — 
but together with salutary fears ever mingles vain and 
empty ones; insomuch that all things (if one could 
see into the heart of them) are quite fall of Panic 
terrors ; human things most of all ; so infinitely 
tossed and troubled as they are with superstition 
(which is in truth nothing but a Panic terror), es- 
pecially in seasons of hardship, anxicty, and advep- 
sity. 

With regard to the audacity of Pan in challenging 
Cupid to fight, it refers to this, — that matter is not 
without a certain inclination aiid appetite to dissolve 
the World and fall back into the ancient chaos ; but 
that the overswaying concord of things (which is 
represented by Cupid or Love) restrains its will and 
effort in that direction and reduces it to ordor. And 
therefore it is well for man and for the world that in 
that contest Pan was foilcd. The same thing is al- 
Inded to in that other circumstance of the catching 
of Typhon in a net : because however it be that vast 
and Strange swellings (for that is the meaning of Ty- 
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phon) take place occasionally in natore, — whether 
of the sea, or the clouds, or the earth, or any other 
body — nevertheless all such exuberancies and irreg- 
ularities are by the nature of things caught and con- 
fined in an inextricable net, and bound down as with 
a cham of adamant. 

As for the tale tliat the discovery of Ceres was re- 
served for this god, and that while he was hunting, 
and denied to the rest of the gods though diligently 
and specially engaged in seeking her ; it contains a 
very true and wise admonition — namely that the dis- 
covery of things usefiil to life and the funiiture of 
life, such as com, is not to be looked for from the ab- 
stract philosophies, as it were the greater gods, no not 
though thcy devote their whole powers to that special 
end — but only from Pan ; that is from sagacious ex- 
perience and the universal knowledge of nature, which 
will often by a kind of accident, and as it were while 
engaged in hunting, stumble upon such discoveries. 

Then again that match in music and the result of 
it exhibits a wholesome doctrine, fit to restrain and 
reduce to sobriety ihe pride and overweening confi- 
dence of human reason and judgment. For it seems 
there are two kinds of harmonv and music ; one of 
divine providence, the other of human reason ; and 
to the human judgment, and the ears as it were of 
mortals, the government of the world and nature, 
and the more secret judgments of God, sound some- 
what harsh and untunable ; and though this be igno- 
rance, such as deserves to be distinguished with the 
ears of an ass, yet those ears are wom secretly and 
not in the face of the world — for it is not a thing 
observed or noted as a deformity by the vulgär. 
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Lastlj, it is not to be wondered at that r 
are attribated to Pan, except liis marriage with Echo. 
Por tlie World enjoys ittelf and in itaelf all things tliat 
are. Now he that is in }ove wants something, and 
wherc thsre is abundance of everytbing want can 
have no {ilace. Tlie world therefore can have no 
lores, nfir any want (bcing content nilh itself) unlesft 
it lie of ilisconrse, Snch is tlie nyinph Echo, or, if it 
bc of the more exacl and measured kind, Sjringa. 
And it is excollently provided that of all discountes 
OP voices Echo alone shonld be choscn for the world's 
wife. For tlmt is in fact the tme philosophy which 
echoes most faithfiilty the voice of the world itae)f, 
and is writtt^n as it were from the world's o\vn diotjt- 
tion : being indeed nothing eke than the image and 
reflt-otion of it, which it only rep^ats and eciioos, but 
adda nothing of ils own. That the world has no 1»« 
aoe, ia another alliision to the aufficiency and perfeo» 
dein of it in itself. Generation goes on among t)M 
parts of the world, bnt how can the whole generale, 
when no body exista out of itself? As for tlmt llfr 
tJe woinan, Pan's putative danghter, it is an addition 
to the Gi.hle, with a great deal of wisdom in it : fop 

f her are represented thoae vain babbling doctrin«» 
1 the nature of things, which wander abroad in 

\ times and fi!l the world — doetrines harren in fact, 
mt«rleit in breefl, but by reason of their gamdity 

IBctimes entertaitiing : and sometimes agaiu troiible- 

ine and annoying. 
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vn. 

PERSEÜS; 

OR WAR.l 

Perseus was sent, it is said, by Pallas to cut off the 
head of Medusa, from whom uiany nations in the west- 
emmost parts of Spain suffered grievous calamities : — 
a inonster so dreadfiil and homble that the mere sight 
of her tumed men into stone. She was one of the 
Gorgons ; and the only one of them that was mortal, 
the others not being subject to change. By way of 
equipment for this so noble exploit, Perseus received 
arms and gifts from three several gods, Mercury gave 
him wings for his feet; Pluto gave him a helmet; 
Pallas a shield and a mirror. And yet though so 
well provided and equipped, he did not proceed against 
Medusa directly, but went out of his way to visit the 
Graj». These were half-sisters to the Gorgons ; and 
had becn born old women with white hair. They 
had but one eye and one tooth among them, and 
these they used to wear by tunis ; each putting them 
on as she went abroad, and putting them off again 
when she came back. This eye and tooth they now 
lent to Perseus. Whereupon, judging himself suffi- 
ciently equipped for the Performance of his under- 
taking, he went against Medusa with all haste, flying. 
He found her asleep ; but not daring to face her (in 
case she should wake) he looked back into Pallas's 
mirror, and taking aim by the reflection, cut pff her 
head. From the blood whicli flowed out of the wound, 

1 For an enlarged version of this fable, see Translation of the " De Aug^ 
mentifi," Book the Second, Chap. XIII. 
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there suddenly leaped forth a winged Pegasus. The 
severed head was fixed by Pcrseus in Pallas's shield ; 
where it still retained its power of striking stiff, as if 
thunder or planet stricken, all who looked on it. 

The fable seems to have been comj)osed with refer- 
ence to the art and judicious conduct of war. And 
first, for the kind of war to be chosen, it sets forth (as 
from the advice of Pallas) three sound and weighty 
precepts to guide the deliberation, 

The first is, not to take any gi'eat trouble for the 
subjugation of the neighbouring nations. For the rule 
to be followed in the enlarging of a patrimony does not 
apply to the extension of an empire. In a private 
property, the vicinity of the cstates to each other is of 
importance ; but in extending an empire, occiision, and 
fiicility of carrying the war through, and value of con- 
quest, should be regarded instead of vicinity. We 
see that the Romans, while they liad hardly j)enetrated 
westward beyond Liguria, had conquered and included 
in their empire eastern provinces as far off as Mount 
Taurus. And therefore Perseus, though he belongod 
to the east, did not decline a distant expedition to the 
attermost parts of the west. 

The second is that there be a just and honourable 
cause of war : for this begets alacrity as well in the 
soldiers themselves, as in the people, from whoni the 
supplies are to come: also it opens the way to alliances, 
and conciliates friends ; and has a great many adviin- 
tages. Now there is no cause of war more pious than 
the overthrow of a tyranny under which the people lies 
prostrate without spirit or vigour, as if turned to stone 
by the aspect of Medusa. 

Thirdly, it is wisely added that whereas there are 
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three Gorgons (hy whom are represented wars), Perseus 
chosc the one tbat was mortal, that is, he chose such a 
war as might be iinished and carried through, and did 
not engage in the pursuit of vast or infinite projects, 

The equipment of Perseus is of that kind which is 
everytliing in war, and almost ensures success ; for he 
received swiftness from Mercurj'', socrecy of counsel 
froni Pluto, and providence from Pallas. Nor is the 
circumstance tliat those ivings of swiftness were for the 
heels and not for the Shoulders without an allef^orical 
meaning, and a very wise one. For it is not in the 
first attack, so much as in those that follow up and Sup- 
port the first, that swiftness is required ; and there is 
no error more common in war than that of not j)ressing 
on the secondary and subsidiary aetions with an activ- 
ity answerable to the vigour of the Ijeginnings. There 
18 also an ingenious distinction implied in the images of 
tlie shield and the mirror (for the parablc of Pluto's 
helmet whicli made mcn invisiblc needs no cxplana- 
tion) between the two kinds of foresight. For we 
must have not only that kind of foresight which acts 
as a shield, but that other kind likewise which enables 
US (like Pallas's mirror) to spy into the forces and 
movements and counsels of the enemy. 

But Perseus, however provided with forces and 
courage, stimds yet in need of one thing more before 
the war be commenced, which is of the highest pos- 
sible importance, — he must go round to the Gi'a?«?. 
These GnejK are treasons ; which are indeed war's 
sisters, yet not sisters german, but as it were of less 
noble birth. For wars are generous ; treasons degen- 
erate and base. They are prettily described, in allusion 
to the perpetual cares and ti*epidations of traitors, as 
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old iuid white from Üieir birtli. Their powur (liefere 
tliuy breuk out into open revdi) lies either in tlie eye 
or t]ii' tootlt; for all factions wheii aüenated frum the 
State, buth [tlay llit! spy and bJte. And tlie eye and 
lobtli ure as it were cQtnmün to them all : tlic eye be- 
canse all lln-ir information is liandfd ftom one lo an- 
other, and circulatea through the whole party ; the 
tooth, because they «II bit« wilh one montli and all teil 
une tale, — so that when you hear one you hear all, 
Thert'fore Perseus must make friends of those Gnew, 
tlul they may lend him their eye and tooth, — the eye 
for discovery of information, the tootli to aow roinoure. 
njfv envy, and stir the minds of the people. 

These mattera being thus arranged and prepared, we 
come next to the carriage of the war itself. And here 
we see that Perscua fiiids Medusa asleep; for the un- 
dertaker of a war aluiost always, if he is wise, takes bis 
laii-my unprepared and in seciirity. And now it is 
that Pallas's mirror h wanted, For there ai-e many 
who before ihe hour of danger can look into the ene* 
my's aSairs sliarply and attentively ; but tlie chief iiae 
of the miiTor is in the very instant of peril, tliat you 
may examine the manner of it withont lieing conlused 
by the fear of it ; whicli is meant by the looking at it 
witli eyes averted. 

The conclusion of the war is followed by two effocts; 
firtl llie birth and sprin;;iiig up of Pegasus, whit-h obn- 
onsly cnongh denotes fanie, flWng abroad and relebrat- 
hig the rictory, Secondly tho carrying of Wedusa's 
IlMul upon tlie shield : for this is ineomparably the best 
kind of safegnard. A «ingle brilliant and mcmurable 
cxploir, happily eundiicted and necomplished, paralyses 
ftll ihe eiieiniea' movements, and mates malevulence 
I haeU: 
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VIII. 
ENDYMION; 

OR TUE FAVOURITE. 

Tradition says that Endymion, a shepherd, was 
beloved by the moon. But thc intercourse betwccn 
them was of a stränge and Singular kind. For while 
he lay reposing according to liis habit in a natural cave 
under the rocks of Latmos, the moon would comc 
down from heaven and kiss him as he slept, and go up 
into heaven again. And yet this idleness and sleeping 
did not hurt his fortunes ; for the moon in the mean 
time so ordered it that his sheep fattened and increased 
exccedingly ; insomuch that no shepherd had finer 
flocks or fuller. 

The fable relates (as I take it) to the dispositions 
and manners of princes. For princes being füll of 
thoughts and prone to suspicions, do not easily admit 
to familiär intercourse men that are perspicacious and 
curious, whose minds are always on the watch and 
never sleep ; but choose rather such as are of a quiet 
and complying disposition, and submit to their will 
without inquiring furthcr, and shew like persons ig- 
norant and unobserving, and as if asieep ; displaying 
simple obedience rather than fine Observation. With 
men of thjs kind princes have always been glad to 
descend from their greatness, as the moon from heaven ; 
and to lay aside their mask, the continual wearing of 
which becomes a kind of bürden ; and to converse 
lamiliarly; for with such they think they can do so 
safely. It was a point especially noted in Tibcrius 
Caesar, a prince extremely difficult to deal with ; with 
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whom those only were in favour who, though they 
really understood him, yet dissembled their knowledge 
with a pertinacity which seemed like didness. The 
same thing was observable in Louis XI. of France, a 
most cautious and crafty king. The circumstance of 
the cctve also, in which according to the fable En- 
dymion used to lie, is not without its elegance. For 
those who enjoy this kind of favour with princes have 
commonly some pleasant places of retirement to invite 
them to, where they may have the comfort of leisure 
and relaxation of mind, discharged of the incumbrances 
which their position lays upon them. And it is true 
that favourites of this class are commonly prosperous 
in their private fortunes ; for princes though they may 
not raise them to honours, yet since their favour Springs 
from true affection and not from considerations of Util- 
ity, they generally enrich them with their bounty. 



IX. 

THE SISTER OF THE GIANTS; 



OR FAME. 



The poets teil us that the Giants, being brought 
forth by Earth, made war upon Jupiter and the gods, 
and were routed and vanquished with thunderbolts, 
whereupon Earth, in rage at the wrath of the gods, 
to revenge her sons brought forth Fame, youngest sis- 
ter of the giants. 

The meaning of the fable appears to be this : by 
Earth is meant the nature of the common people ; al- 
ways swelling with malice towards their rulers, and 
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hatching revolutions. This upon occasion given brings 
forth rebels and seditious persons, who with wicked 
audacity endeavour the overthrow of princes. And 
when these are suppressed, the same nature of the 
common people, still leaning to the worse party and 
impaticnt of tranqiiillity, gives birth to rumours and 
malignant whispers, and querulous famcs, and defama- 
tory libels, and the like, tending to bring envy upon 
the authorities of the land : so that seditious fames 
differ from aets of rebellion, not in race and parentage, 
but only in sex : the one being feminine and the other 
masculine. 



X. 

ACTJEON AND PENTHEUS; 

OR CURI08ITY. 

The curiosity and unhealthy appetite of man for the 
discovery of secrets, is reproved by the ancients in two 
examples : one of Actaeon, the other of Pentheus. 
Actajon having unawares and by chance seen Diana 
naked, was tumed into a stag and worried by his own 
dogs. Pentheus having climbed a tree for the purpose 
of seeing the secret mysteries of Bacchus, was Struck 
with niadness ; and the form of his madness was this : 
he tliought everything was double ; saw two suns, and 
again two cities of Thebes : insomuch that when he 
set out towards Thebes, he presently saw another 
Thebes beliind, which made him go back ; and so was 
kept continually going backwards and forwards without 
any rest. 

As to distracted Penthetu there appear 
t Fories in troopa, and in the tky two suns, 

And on the eaith two several Thebes at once. 
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The ÜKt of thesG fabli-s Btioma to relate to t]ie secrcts 
of firinct», the otlier to the secrets of diviiiity. For 
wLi>ever becmiiis acquainted wätli a priuce's secreta 
willioul leave and against his will, is sure to incur his 
)iiit.red : anj tlien, knowing that lie is marked and 
ihat iiccxäiona arc sought against Iiim, he lives Üie Ufe 
iif u sUg ; a lifu fiill of fears and suspiclons. Often 
u» it bappena tliat his own servanls and domestics, 
to ciirry favoar with the prince, at'cuse and over- 
ihrow him. For wlien the displeasure of ihn prince 
i» manifest, a man «liall sfarcely have a senaiit bul 
will betray him ; and so he inay expect tlie liile of 
Äcta-on. 

Thö calamity of Pentheus ia of a differenl kind, 
For the punisliment assigned to tliose who with rash 
■ndacity, forgctting their mortal condition, aspire by 
the huights uf nature and phitosopliy, as by climbing a 
tree, lo penetrate tlie divInL- mysteries, !s perpetual in- 
constancy, and a judgment vacillating and perplexed. 
For diice the light of nature is one ihing and the light 
of lüvinily another, tliey ar« as men that st« two f.uns ; 
and since the aclions of life aiid tlie determinations of 
tlie will depeTid upon the inteilect, it follows that they 
are periilexed in will no less than in opinion. and can- 
uiit be consitttent witli ihemselves: in which sen« they 
in like mannor see two Tliebes ; for by Tliebes is meant 
iliii ciids and aim of oiir actions ; Thobea being Pen- 
theoA*« bnme and restin gjjilace. And hcnce it eumes 
tijiit they know not whicli w«y to tum, bul being ini- 
certain and (luctuating an to the sum and end of all, 
tJiey are aurrivd round and round from one thing to 
uiuther, according lo the im^julse of the i 
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XI. 



ORPHEUS; 

OR PHILOSOPH T. 

The Story of Orpheus, which though so well known 
has not yet been in all points perfectly well interpreted, 
seems meant for a representation of universal Philos- 
opliy. For Orpheus himself, — a man admirable and 
truly divine, who being master of all harmony subdued 
and drew all things after him by sweet and gentle 
measures, — may pass by an easy metaphor for philos- 
ophy personified. For as the works of wisdom surpass 
in dignity and power the works of strength, so the la- 
bours of Orpheus surpass the labours of Hercules. 

Orpheus, moved by affection for his wife who had 
been snatched from him by an untimely death, resolved 
to go down to Hell and beg her back again of the In- 
fernal Powers ; trusting to his lyre. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. For so soothed and charmed were the 
infernal powers by the sweetness of his singing and 
playing, that they gave him leave to take her away 
with him ; but upon one condition ; she was to follow 
behiiid him, and he was not to look back until thev had 
reached the confines of light. From this however in 
the impatience of love and anxicty he could not refrain. 
Before he had quite reached the point of safety, he 
looked back ; and so the covenant was broken, and she 
suddenly feil away from him and was hurried back into 
Hell, From that time Orpheus betook himself to sol- 
itary placos, a melancholy man and averse from the 
sight of women ; where by the same sweetness of his 
song and lyre he drew to him all kinds of wild beasts, 
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in such manncr that putting off their several natures, 
forgetting all their quarrels and ferocity, no longer 
driven hy tlie stings and furies of lust, no longer caring 
to satisfy their hunger or to hunt their prey, tliey all 
stood about him gently and sociably, as in a theatre, 
listening only to the concords of his lyre. Nor was 
that all : for so great was tlie power of his music that 
it moved the woods and the very stones to shift tliem- 
selves and take their stations decently and orderly about 
him. And all this went on for some time with liappy 
success and great admiration ; tili at last certain Thra- 
cian women, under the Stimulation and excitement of 
Bacchus, came where he was ; and first they blew such 
a hoarse and hideous blast upon a hom that the sound 
of his music could no longer be heard for the din : 
whereupon, the charm being broken that liad been 
the bond of that order and good fellowship, confusion 
began again ; the beasts retumed each to his several 
nature and preyed one upon the other as before ; the 
stones and woods stayed no longer in their places : 
while Orpheus himself was tom to pieces by tlie women 
in their fury, and his limbs scattered about the fiolds : 
at whose death, Helicon (river sacred to the Muses) 
in grief and indignation buried his waters under the 
earth, to reappear elsewhere. 

The meaning of the fable appears to be this. The 
singing of Orpheus is of two kinds : one to propitiiite 
the infernal powers, the other to draw the wild beasts 
and the woods. The former may be best understood as 
referring to natural philosophy ; the latter to philosophy 
moral and civil. For natural philosophy proposes to 
itself, as its noblest work of all, nothing less than the 
restitution and renovation of things corruptible, and 
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(w}iat ia indced the same thing in a lower degree) the 
con»ervation of IxKÜerj in tlie State in which thev are, 
and the retardation of disäolution and putrefaction. 
Now certainly if tlii.s can ]ye efTected at alL it cannot be 
otliorwi^e than bv due and exquisite atteni]x?ring and 
arljiistment of parts in nature, as by tlie harmony and 
perfid: t in^xlnlation of a lyre. And yet being a tliing 
of all otiier» the inost difficult, it coniraonlv fails of 
effect ; and fails (it may \)e) from no cause more than 
froni r;iiri(»us and preniature nieddling and ]m|>atience. 
Tlien Philosopliy finding that her great work is too 
miifh for li(»r, in sorrowful uiockI, as well becomes her, 
tunis to human affuirs; and applying her powers of 
))ersuusion and eloquencc to insinuate into men's minds 
the love of virtue and equity and peace, teaches the 
peoplcs to us.seni])Ie and unite and take upon theni the 
yok(^ of laws and subnn't to authority, and forget their 
ungovenK^d a])petitc»H, in listening and conforniing to 
pivcopts and discipline ; whereupon soon follows the 
building (»f houses, the founding of cities, the planting 
of fields and gardens with trees ; insomuch that the 
stoni's and the woods are not unfitly said to leave their 
placcs and i'onio abont her. And this application of 
Philosopliy to civil affairs is projK^rly represente<l, and 
aiH'ording to the tnie oixler of things, as subseqiient to 
the diligcnt trial and final frustnition of the experiment 
of nstoring the dead IkhIv to life. For tnie it is that 
the clearer rect»gnition of the inevitable necessity of 
death sets nien \x\Hm set»king immortality by merit and 
riMiown. Alst) it is wiselv added in the stor>\ that 
Orpheus was aveise fi\»m women and from marriage ; 
for tho sweet> of marriage» and the dearness of children 
cH»nunonly dniw nien away from performing great and 
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lofty Services to the Commonwealth ; being content to 
be perpetnated in their race and stock, and not in their 
deeds. 

But howsoever the works of wisdom are among hu- 
man things the most excellent, yet tliey too have their 
periods and closes. For so it is that after kingdoms 
and commonwealths have flourished for a time, there 
arise perturbations and seditions and wars ; amid the 
nproars of which, first the laws are put to silence, and 
then men retum to the depraved conditions of their 
nature, and desolation is seen in the fields and cities. 
And if such troubles last, it is not long before letters 
also and philosophy are so tom in pieces that no 
traces of tbem can be found but a few fragments, 
scattered bere and there like planks from a shipwreck ; 
and then a season of barbarism sets in, the waters of 
Helicon being sunk under the ground, until, according 
to the appointed vicissitude of things, they break out 
and issue forth again, perhaps among other nations, 
and not in the places where they were before. 



XII. 
CCELUM ; 

OR THE ORIGIX OF THINGS. 

It is a tradition of the poets that Ccelum was the 
most ancient of all the gods : that his parts of genera- 
tion were cut off by his son Saturn with a scythe ; 
that Saturn himself begot a numerous progeny, but 
devoored his sons as fast as they were boni ; that at 
last Jupiter escaped this fate, and as soon as he grew 

TOL. XIU. 8 
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up overtlirew his iktlicr Saturn, cast him into Tartarus, 
and took {K)ssession of Ins kingdom ; also that lie cut 
ofF Ins genitals with the same scytlic with which he, 
Saturn, liad cut ofF those of Ccelum, and threw them 
into the sea ; and tliat from thom was bom Venus. 
Afterwards they say that the kingdom of Jupiter, 
wlien as yet it was scarcely settled, had to stand the 
brunt of two memorable wars : the firet, the war of 
the Titans, in the subduing of whom the assistance 
of the Sun (the only one of the Titans that was on 
Jupiter's side) was conspicruous ; the second, the war 
of the Giants, who were likewise by thunder and the 
arms of Jupiter defeated ; and that when these were 
put down Jupiter reigned afterwards in security. 

This fable secnis to be an enigma conceniing tlie 
origin of things, not rauch differing from the philoso- 
phy afterwards enibraced by Democritus : who more 
openly than any one eise asserted the etemity of mat- 
ter, while he denied the etemity of the world ; a point 
in which he came somewhat nearer to the trutli as 
declared in the divine narrative ; for that represents 
matter without form as existing before the six days' 
works. 

The fable may be explained in tln's manner. By 
Coelum is meant the concave or circumference which 
encloses all matter. By Saturn is meant matter itself ; 
which, iujismuch as the sum total of matter remains 
always the same and the absolute quantum of nature 
suifci's neither increase nor diminution, is said to have 
deprived its parent of all power of generation. Now 
tlie agitations and motions of matter produced at first 
imperfect and ill-compacted structures of things, that 
would not hold together, — mere attempts at worlds. 
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Afterwards in process of time a fabric was turned out 
which could keep its form. Of these two divisions of 
time, the first is meant by the reign of Saturn ; who 
by reason of the frequent dissolutions and short dura- 
tions of things in bis time, was called tbe devourer of 
bis children : tbe second, by tbe reign of Jupiter, wbo 
pnt an end to tbose continual and transitory change^, 
and tbnist tbem into Tartarus — tbat is to say tbe 
place of perturbation : wbicb place seems to be mid- 
way between tbe lowest parts of lieaven and tbe in- 
nermost parts of tbe eartb : in wbicb middle region 
perturbation and fragil ity and mortality or corruption 
have tbeir cbief Operation. And wbile tbat former Sys- 
tem of generation lasted wbicb bad place under tbe 
reign of Saturn, Venus, according to tbe story, was 
not yet bom. For so long as in tbe universal frame 
of matter discord was stronger tban concord and pre- 
vailed over it, there could be no cliange except of tbe 
wbole togetber ; and in tbis manner did tbe generation 
of tbings proceed before Saturn was castrated. But as 
soon as tbis mode of generation ceased, it was im- 
mediately succeeded by tbat otber wbicb proceeds by 
Venus, and belongs to a State in wbicb, concord being 
powerfid and predominant, cbange proceeds part by 
part only, tbe total fabric remaining entire and undis- 
turbed. Nevertbeless Saturn is represented as tbrust 
out and overtbrown only, not as cut off and extin- 
guisbed ; because it was tbe opinion of Democritus tbat 
the World migbt yet relapse into its ancient confusion 
and intervals of no govemment : an event wbicb Lu- 
cretius prayed migbt not happen in bis own times. 

Which may all-ruling Fortune keep &r hence, 
And reason teach it, not experience. 
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Again, after the world was established and setded in 
respect of its mass and moving force, yet it did not 
from the first remain in quiet. For first there foUowed 
notable commotions in the heavenly regions ; which 
however, by the power of the Sun predominating in 
those regions, were so composed that the world sur- 
vived and kept its State ; afterwards in like manner fol- 
lowed convulsions in the lower regions, by inundations, 
teinpests, winds, earthquakes of more universal char- 
aeter than any we now have ; and when these like- 
wise were subdued and dispersed, things settied at last 
into a inore durable State of consent and harmonious 
Operation. 

It must be said however of all this, that as there is 
philosophy in the fable so there is fable in the phi- 
losophy. For we know (through faith) that all such 
speculations are but the oracles of sense which have 
long since ceased and faiied ; the world, both matter 
and fabric, being in truth the work of the Creator. 



XIIL 
PROTEUS ; 

OR MATT KR. 



Proteus, the poets teil us, was herdsman to Nep- 
tone. He was an old man and a prophet ; a prophet 
moreover of the very first order, and indeed thrice ex- 
cellent; for he kncw all three, — not the fiiture only, 
but likewise the past and the present ; insomuch that 
besides bis power of divination, he was the messenger 
and Interpreter of all antiquity and all secrets. His 
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dwelling was under an immense cave. There it was 
bis custom every day at noon to count his flock of seals 
and then go to sleep. And if any one wanted his help 
in any matter, the only way was first to secure his 
hands with handcufls, and then to bind him with 
chains. Wliereupon he on his part, in order to get 
free, would tum himself into all manner of stränge 
shapes — fire, water, wild beasts, &c., tili at last he 
retamed again to his original shape. 

The sense of this fable relates, it would seem, to the 
seerets of üature and the conditions of matter. For 
under the person of Proteus, Matter — the most an- 
cient of all things, ncxt to God — is meant to be repre- 
sented. Now matter has it« habitation under the vault 
of heaven, a» under a cave. And it may bc calied the 
servant of Neptune, inasmuch as all the Operation and 
dispensation of matter is effected principally in liquids. 
Tlie herd or flock of Proteus, seems to be nothing eise 
than the ordinary species of animals, plants, mincrals, 
etc. in which matter may be said to diflnse and use 
itself up ; insomuch that having oncc made up and fin- 
ished those species it seems to sleep and rest, as if its 
task were done ; without applying it^^elf or attempting 
or preparing to make any more. And this is what is 
meant by Proteus counting his herd and then going to 
sleep. Now this is said to take place not in the mom- 
ing or in the evening, but at noon : that is to say, when 
the füll and legitimate time has come for conipleting 
and bringing forth the species out of matter already 
duly prepared and predisposed ; which is the middle 
point between the first rudiments of them and their 
declination. And this we know from the sacred his^ 
torj' to have been in fact at the very time of the cre- 
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ation. For then it was that hy virtue of the divine 
Word producat matter came together at the command 
of the Creator, not by its own circiiitous processes, but 
all at once ; and brought its work to perfection on the 
instant, and constituted the species. And here the 
Story is complete, as regards Proteus free and at large 
with his herd. For the universe with its several spe- 
cies according to their ordinary frame and structure, is 
merely the face of matter unconstrained and at liberty, 
with its flock of materiate creatures. Nevertheless if 
any skilfiil Servant of Nature shall bring force to bear 
on matter, and shall vex it and drive it to extremities 
as if with the purpose of reducing it to nothing, then 
will matter (since annihilation or true destruction is 
not possible except by the omnipotence of God) finding 
itself in these straits, turn and transform itself into 
Strange shapes, passing from one change to another tili 
it has gone through the whole circle and finished the 
period ; when, if the force be continued, it retums at 
last to itself. And this constraint and binding will be 
more easily and expeditiously efFected, if matter be laid 
hold on and secured by the hands ; that is, by its ex- 
tremities. And whereas it is added in the fable that 
Proteus was a prophet and knew the three times ; this 
agrees well with the nature of matter : for if a man 
knew the conditions, affections, and processes of mat- 
ter, he would certainly comprehend the sum and gen- 
eral issue (for I do not say that his knowlcdge would 
extend to the parts and singularities) of all things past, 
present, and to come. 
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XIV. 
MEMNON ; 

OR THE EARLY-RIPE. 

Memnon, according to the poets, was the son of 
Aurora. Conspicuous for the beauty of his anns, and 
great in populär reputation, he came to the Trojan 
war; where rushing with breathless haste and head- 
long courage at the highest mark, he engaged Achilles, 
the bravest of all the Greeks, in Single fight ; and feil 
by his band. In pity of his fate Jupiter sent birds to 
grace his funeral that kept up a continual cry of grief 
and lamentation. His statue also, as often as the rays 
of the rising sun touched it, is said to have uttered a 
monmful sound. 

The &ble seems meant to apply to the unfortunate 
deaths of young men of high promise. For such are 
as it were the sons of the morning, and it commonly 
happens that, being puffed up with empty and outward 
advantages, they venture upon enterprises that are be- 
yond their strength, provoke and challenge to combat 
the bravest heroes, and falling in the unequal conflict 
are extinguished. But the death of such persons is 
wont to be followed by infinite commiseration ; for of 
all mortal accidents there is none so lamentable, none 
so powerfiil to move pity, as this cropping of the flower 
of virtue before its time : the rather because their life 
has been too short to give occasion of satiety or of 
envy, which might otherwise mitigate sorrow at their 
death and temper compassion. And not only do lam- 
entations and wailings hover like those mourner birds 
about the funeral pile ; but the same feeling of pity 
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lasts long after: and more especiallj upon all fresh 
accidents and new movements and beginnings of great 
events, as by the touch of sunrise, the regret for them 
is stirred up again and renewed. 



XV. 

TITHONÜS; 

OR 8ATIKTY 



It IS an elegant fehle tliey relate of Tithonus ; that 
Aurora was in love witli him, and desiring to enjoy bis 
Company for ever, begged of Jupiter tliat he might 
ncver die ; hut forgot, with a woman's thouglitlessness, 
to add to her petition that neither might he suflfer the 
infirmities of age. So he was exempted from the con- 
dition of dying ; bat there came upon him a stränge 
and miserable old age, such as he must needs undergo 
to whom death is denied, while the bürden of years 
continues to grow heavier and heavier; so that Jupiter, 
pitying such a condition, changed him at last into a 
grasshopper. 

This fable seems to be an ingenious piclure and de- 
scription of Pleasuise ; which in its beginning, or mom- 
ing-time, is so agreeable that men are fein to pray that 
such delights may last and be their own for ever ; for* 
getting that satiety and loathing of the same will come 
upon them, like old age, before they are aware. So 
that at last when men have become incapable of die 
acts of pleasure and yet rctain the desire and appetite, 
they feil to talking and telling stories about the pleas- 
ures of their youth, and find their delight in that : as 
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we see in lewd persons, who are always harping upon 
indecent stories, and in soldiers that are for ever re- 
counting their deeds ; like grasshoppers, whose vigour 
is only in their voice. 



XVI. 

JÜNO'S 8UIT0R; 

OR DI8HONOUR. 



The poets teil us that Jupiter in pursuit of his loves 
aflsumed many difierent shapes, — a bull, an eagle, a 
swan, a shower of gold : but that when he courted 
Juno, he tumed himself into the ignoblest shape that 
could be, a very object of contempt and ridicule ; that 
of a wretched cuckoo, drenched with rain and tempest, 
amazed, trembling, and half dead. 

It 18 a wise fable, derived from the depths of moral 
science. The meaning is that men are not to fiatter 
themselves that an exhibition of their virtue and worth 
will win them estimation and favour with everybody. 
For that depends upon the nature and character of 
those to whom they apply themselves. If these be 
persons of no gifts or omaments of their own, but only 
a proud and malignant disposition (the character rep- 
resented by Juno), then they should know that they 
must put off everything about them that has th(^ least 
show of honour or dignity, and that it is mere folly in 
them to proceed any other way; nay that it is not 
enough to descend to the baseness of flattery, unless 
they put on the outward show and character of abjeet- 
ness and degeneracy. 
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XVII. 
CUPID; 

OK THE ATOM. 

The accounts given by the poets of Cupid, or Love, 
are not properly applicable to the same person ; yet the 
discrepancy is such that one may see where the con- 
fusion is and where the similitude, and reject the one 
and receive the othcr. 

They say then that Love was the most ancient of all 
the gods ; the most ancient therefore of all tliings whatr 
ever, except Chaos, which is said to have been coeval 
with hini ; and Chaos is never distinguished by the an- 
cients with divine honour or the nanie of a god. This 
Love is uitroduced without any parent at all ; only, 
that some say he was an egg of Night. And himself 
out of Chaos begot all things, the gods included. The 
attributes which are assioriied to him are in number 
four : he is always an infant ; he is blind ; he is naked ; 
he is an archer. There was also another Love, the 
youngest of all the gods, son of Venus, to whom the 
attributes of the eider are transferred, and whom in a 
way they suit. 

The fable relates to the cradle and infancy of nature, 
and pierces deep. This Love I undcrstand to be the 
appetite or instinct of primal matter ; or to speak morc 
plainly, the natural motian of the atom; which is indeed 
the original and unique force that constitutes and fash- 
ions all things out of matter. Now this is entirely 
without parent ; that is, without cause. For the cause 
is as it were parent of the effect ; and of this virtue 
there can be no cause in nature (God always ex- 
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f ceptedj : there being iiothing beiore it, tlierefore no 
fficient j nor aiiythiiig inor« onginaJ in imlure, tliere- 
L fcre neitlier kiud nur form. Wliatever it be tlierefore, 
I it i« a tliing positive and in<?xplicable. And even if it 
Pvero possiliie to know the method and pronesa of it, jet 
f to know it by nay of L-ause is not possiLIe ; it being, 
[ oext to God, tbu cause of caiises — Itselt' witiiout cause. 
That the method even of its Operation should eyiT be 
I brutigbt withiii the rangt- and cumprehension of bnnian 
f. tnquir)', is hardly perhaps to be bopod ; with good rea^ 
t therefore it is reprusented as an egg hatched by 
I night. Such certainly is the judgnieiit of the sacred 
L pfailoäopher, when he says, Se hath maJe all Üiimjs 
\ htaatiful accoriKng to tkeir eeasons ; al»o he hath ttib- 
I im^Ud ÜU World to man'g inquiry, yet so Ihat man camiut 
[ jSitd oiit the work vfhich God workathfrom the beginning 
\pf Ihn und. For the sumniary law of nature, tbat im- 
LfnUe of deiiire impressed by God upon the primary 
rpÄrtifles of matter which inakes them come together, 
|>aiid which by repetition and multiplication produces all 
^ tbe variety of nature, is a thing whicli mortal thought 
miy glance at, but can hardly take in. 

Now the philosoiihy of the Greeks. which ia investi- 
gating the malcnal pniiciplL» of things is careful and 
acut«, in inquiiing the principlea of motion, wherein 
[' B» all vigtiur uf Operation, is negligent and languid i 
' md on tlie poiut now in qucstioii seeins to be altogcther 
Uiad and babbling ; for that opinion of the Peripatetics 
whieh refors thf original Impulse of matter to privation, 
i» Uitie mure tlian words — a name for llie thing ratjier 
tliaii a description of it. And those who reler it to 
Gixl, tlioiigh tbey are quite right in tliat, yet tliL*y as- 
ceud by a loap and not by steps. For beyond all donbt 
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there is a Single and summary law in which nature 
centrcs and which is subject and subordinate to God ; 
the same in fact which in the text just quoted is meant 
by the words, The work which Ghd warketh from the be- 
ginning to the end. Democritus considered the matter 
more deeply; and having first given the atom some 
dimension and shape, attributed to it a single desire or 
primary motion simply and absolutely, and a second by 
comparison. For he thought that all things move by 
their proper nature towards the centre of the world ; 
but that that which has more matter, moving thither 
faster, strikes aside that which has less, and forces it to 
go the other way. This however was but a narrow 
theory, and fraraed with reference to too few partic- 
ulars : for it does not appear that either the motion 
of the heavenly bodies in circle, or the phenomena of 
contraction and expansion, can be reduced to this prin- 
ciple, or rcconciled with it. As for Epicurus's opiuion 
of the dcclination and fortuitous agitation of the atom, 
it is a relaj)se to trifling and ignorance. So it is but 
too piain that the parentage of this Cupid is wrapped 
in niijht. 

Let US now consider his attributes. He is described 
with gi'eat elegance as a little child, and a child for 
ever; for things compounded are larger and are af- 
fected by age ; whereas the primary seeds of things, or 
atoms, are minute and remain in perpetual infaney. 

Most truly also is he represented as naked : for all 
Compounds (to one that considers them rightly) are 
maskeJ and clothed ; and there is nothing properly 
naked, except tlie primary particles of things. 

The blindness likewise of Cupid has an allegorical 
meaning füll of wisdom. For it seems that this Cupid, 
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whatever he be, has very little providence; but di- 
rects bis course, like a blind man groping, by what- 
ever he finds nearest ; which makes the suprerae 
divine Providence all the more to be admired, as 
that which contrives out of subjects peculiarly empty 
and destitute of providence, and as it were blind, to 
educe by a fetal and necessary law all the order and 
beauty of the universe. 

His last attribute is archery : meaning that this vir- 
tue is such as acts at a distance : for all Operation at a 
distance is like shooting an arrow. Now whoever niain- 
tains the theory of the atom and the vacuum (even 
though he suppose the vacuum not to be collected by 
itself but intermingled through space), necessarily im- 
plies the action of the virtue of the atom at a distance : 
for without this no motion could be originated, by rea- 
80n of the vacuum interposed ; but all things would 
remain fixed and immovable. 

As for that younger Cupid, it is with reason that he 
is reported to be the youngest of the gods ; since until 
the species were constituted he could have no Opera- 
tion. In the description of him the allegory changes 
its aim and passes to morals. And yet there remains 
a certain conformity between him and the eider Cupid. 
For Venus excites the general appetite of conjunction 
and procreation; Cupid, her son, applies the appetite 
to an individual object. From Venus therefore comes 
the general disposition, from Cupid the more exact 
sympathy. Now the general disposition depends upon 
canses near at band, the particular sympathy upon 
principles more deep and fatal, and as if derived &om 
that ancient Cupid, who is the source of all exquisite 
sympathy. 
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xvm. 

DIOMEDES ; 

OR RELIOIOU8 ZEAL. 

DiOMEDES, a hero of high renown and a special 
favourite of Pallas, was incited by her (being of him- 
self apt enough) if he chanced to encounter Venus in 
the battle, not to spare her. Ho boldly did aa he was 
bid, and wounded Venus in the band. This for the 
time he carried with impunity, and retumed to bis own 
country in great fame and reputation : but meeting 
tliere with domestic troubles he took refiige abroad in 
Italy. Here also he had a good enough fortune at first. 
King Daunus entertained bim with hospitality and en- 
riched him with honours and presents, and many stat- 
ues were raised to him throughout the country. But no 
sooner did a calamity befal the people among whom he 
had taken up bis abode, than Daunus bcthought him that 
he was entertaining under bis roof a man impious and 
hated by the gods, a fighter against heaven, who had 
violently assaulted and wounded with the sword a god- 
dess whom it was forbidden even to touch. Where- 
upon, to free his country from the curse under which it 
lay, ho suddenly (setting aside the bond of hospitality, 
in respeet to the more ancient bond of religion) puts 
Diomedes to death, and orders his statues to be thrown 
down and his honours cancclled. Nor was it safe in 
such a case even to pity so grievous an accident ; but 
his comi'ades likewise, wlien thev bewailed the death 
of their chief and filled tlie land with lamentations, 
were changed into a kind of swans, — a bird which at 
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the approach of its own death also utters a sweet and 
plaintive soand. 

The subject of this feble is rare aiid almost singular ; 
for there is no other story in wliich any hero is rep- 
resentcd as having wounded a god. This is told of 
Diomedes only : and in hini certainly seems meant to 
bc portrayed the charaeter and fortunes of a man who 
niakes it bis declared object to persecute and over- 
throw by violence and the sword some religious wor- 
ship or sect, though a vain and light one. For though 
religious wars were unknown to the ancients (the 
heathen gods having no touch of jealousy, which is 
the attribnte of the true God), yet so great appears 
to have been the wisdom of the primitive ages and so 
Wide the ränge of it, that what they did not know by 
experienee they nevertheless attained in idea by re- 
flexion and Imagination. 

Now those who make war against any religious sect, 
though a vain, corrupt, and infamous one- (and this 
is signified in the person of Venus), proceeding not 
by force of reason and doctrine and by sanctity of life 
and by weight of examples and authorities to correct 
and confute, but by fire and sword and sharpness of 
punishment to eut out and exterminate the same ; — 
such persons/are perhaps set upon the work by Pallas, 
— that is, oy a certain keenness of discemmont and 
severity of judgment which gives them a thorough 
insight into the fallacies and falsehoods of such errors, 
joined with hatred of evil and honest zeal ; — and for 
a time they commonly acquire great glory, and are 
by the vulgär (who can nevcr like what is moderate) 
celebrated and almost worshipped as the only Cham- 
pions of truth and religion ; all others appearing lukc- 
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warm and timid. And yet this glory and felicity 
seldom endures to tlie end; but almost every kind 
of violence, unless by an early death it escape the 
vicissitudes of fortune, is in the end unprösperous. 
And if it^^ hapi)en that an alteration takes place in 
the stat(>^ whereby that j)roscribod and depressed sect 
gathers^strength and raises its head, then are the zeal- 
ous and contentious courses of these nien condemned, 
their very name hated, and all their honours tumed 
into reproach. The murder of Diomedes by the hands 
of bis host alludes to the fact that difFerence in matter 
of religion breeds falsehood and treachery even among 
the nearest and dearcst friends. And where it is said 
that the very grief and lamentations of bis comrades 
werc not tolerated, but visited with pnnishmcnt, the 
meaning is that whereas almost every crime is open 
to pity, insomucli that they who hate the offence may 
yet in humanity commiserate the person and calamity 
of the ofFender, — and it is the extremity of evil to 
have the offices of compassion interdicted, — yet where 
religion and piety are in question, the very expression 
of pity is noted and disliked. On the other band, 
the sorrows and lamentations of the comrades of Dio- 
medes, that is of those who are of the same sect and 
opiniou, are commonly very piercing and musical, like 
the notes of swans, or birds of Diomedes. And this 
part of tlie allegory has a fiirther meaning which is 
strikin^ and noble ; namcly that in the case of persons 
who sufter for religion, the words which they speak at 
their Ji'ath, like the song of the dying swan, have a 
wonderful effect and imj)ression upon men's minds, 
and dwell long after in their memory and feelings. 
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XIX. 

DiEDALüS ; 

OR THR MRCHANIC. 

Under the person of Daedalus, a man of the great- 
est genius but of very bad cliaracter, the ancients drew 
a picture of mechanical skill and industry, together 
with its unlawful artifices and depraved applications. 
Daxlalus had been banished for murdering a fellow- 
papil and rival ; yet found favour in bis banislnnent 
with kings and states. Many and oxcellent works, 
as well in hononr of the gods as for the adornment 
and ennobling of eitles and public places, had 1)een 
bullt and modelled by him ; but it is for unlawful in- 
ventions that bis name is most famous. For he it was 
who supplied the machine which enabled Pasiphae to 
fiatisfy her passiori for the bull ; so that the unhappy 
and infamous birth of the monster Minotaurus, which 
devoured the ingenuous youth, was owing to the wick- 
ed industry and pemicious genius of this man. Then 
to conceal the first mischief he added another, and for 
the security of this pest devised and constructed the 
Labyrinth ; a work wicked in its end and destination, 
but in respect of art and contrivance excellent and ad- 
mirable. Afterwards again, that his farae miglit not 
rest on bad arts only, and that he might be sought to 
for remedies as well as instruments of evil, he bccanie 
the author likewise of that ingenious device of the 
clue, by which the mazes of the labyrinth should be 
retraced. This Djcdalus was persecuted with great 
severity and diligence and Inquisition by Minos ; yet 
he always found both means of escape and places of 

VOL. ZIII. 9 
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refiige. Last of all, he tauglit his son Icaros how to 
fly; wlio being a novice and ostentatious of his art 
feil from the sky into the water. 

The parable may be interpreted thus. In the an- 
tra uce is noted that envy which is strongly predomi- 
nant in great artists and never lets them rest ; for there 
is no class of men more troubled with envy, and that 
of the bitterest and inost imjJacable character. 

Then is touched the impolitic and improvidcnt na- 
ture of the punishment inflicted ; namely banishment. 
For it is the prerogative of famous workinen to be 
accej)table all over the world, insomuch that to an 
excellent artisan exile is scarcely any punishment at 
all. For whcreas other modes and conditions of life 
cannot easily flourish out of their own country, the 
admimtion of an artisan spreads wider and grows 
greater aniong strangers and foreigners ; it being the 
nature of men to hold their own countrymen, in re- 
spect of mec'hanical arts, in less estimation. 

The passages which follow conceming the use of 
mechanical arts are piain enough. Certainly human 
life is much indebted to them, for very many things 
which concern both the funiiture of religion and the 
omament of State and the culture of life in generaJ, 
are drawn from their store. And yet out of the samc 
fountain come instruments of lust, and also instru- 
menta of death. For (not to speak of the arts of 
pnx^urers) the most exquisite poisons, also guns, and 
such like engines of destruction, are the fruits of me- 
chanical invention ; and well we know how far in 
cruelty and destinictiveness they exceed the Minotau- 
rus himself. 

Very beautiful again is that allegory of the laby- 
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rinth ; under which the general nature of mechanics 
is represented. For all the niore ingenious and exact 
mechanical inventions may, for their subtlety, their 
intricate variety, and the apparent likeness of one 
part to another, which scarcely any judgmcnt can 
Order and discriminate, but only the clue of experi- 
ment, be compared to a labyrinth. Nor is the next 
point les8 to the purpose; viz. that the same man 
who devised the mazes of the labyrinth disclosed like- 
wise the use of the clue. For the mechanical arts 
may be tumed either way, and serve as well for the 
eure as for the hurt and have power for the most part 
to dissolve their own spell. 

Moreover the unlawful contrivances of art, and 
indeed the arts themselves, are often perseciited by 
Mino6 ; that is by the laws : which condemn them 
and forbid people to use them. Nevertheless they 
are secretly preserved, and find every where both 
hiding-places and entertainment ; as was well ob- 
served by Taeitus in his times, in a case not much 
unlike ; where speaking of the mathematicians and 
fortune-tellers, he calls them a class of men which in 
our State will alwayn be retained and always prohihit4fd. 
And yet these unlawful and curious arts do in tract 
of time, since for the most part they fail to perfonn 
their promises, fall out of estimation, as Icarus from 
the sky, and come into contempt, and through the 
very excess of ostentation [)eri8h. And certainly if 
the truth must be told, they are not so easily bridled 
by law as convicted by their proper vanity. 
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XX. 

ERICTHONIUS ; 

OR I MPO BTURE. 

The poets teil us that Vulcan wooed Minerva, and 
iii the heat of desire attempted to force her ; that in 
the struggle which followed his seed was scattered on 
the gi-ound ; from which was bom Ericthonius, a man 
well made and handsome in the upper parts of the 
body, but with thighs and legs like an eel, thin and 
deformed : and tliat he, from consciousness of this 
deformity, first invented chariots, whereby he might 
shew off the fine part of his body and hide the 
mean. 

This Strange and prodigious story seems to bear this 
meaning : tliat Art (which is represented under the 
person of Vulcan, because it makes so much use of 
fire) when it endeavours by much vexing of bodies 
to force Nature to its will and conquer and snbdne 
her (for Nature is described under the person of Mi- 
nerva, on account of the wisdom of her works) rarely 
attains the particular end it aims at ; and yet in the 
couree of contriving and endeavouring, as in a strug- 
gle, there fall out by the way certain imperfect births 
and lame works, specious to look at but weak and 
halting in use : yet impostors parade them to the 
World with a great deal of false shew in setting forth, 
and carry them about as in triumph. Such things 
may often be observed among chemical productions, 
and among mechanical subtleties and novelties ; the 
rather because meii being too intent upon their end 
to recover themselves from the errors of their way, 
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rather struggle with Nature than woo her embraces 
with due observance and attention. 



XXI. 
DEÜCALION ; 

OR RE8TORATION. 

The poets relate that when the inhabitants of the 
old World were utterly extinguished by the universal 
deluge, and hone remained except Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, these two being inflamed with a pious and 
noble desire to restore the human race, consulted the 
oracle and received answer to the following effect ; 
they should have their wish if they took their 
mother's bones and cast them behind their backs. 
Tliis Struck them at first with great sorrow and de- 
spair, for the face of nature being laid level by the 
deluge, to seek for a sepulchre would be a task al- 
together endless. But at last they found that the 
stones of the earth (the earth being regarded as the 
mother of all things) were what the oracle meant. 

This fable seems to disclose a secret of nature, and 
to correct an error which is fiimiliar to the human 
mind. For man in his ignorance concludes that the 
renewal and restoration of things may be efFected by 
means of their own corruption and remains ; as the 
Phcenix rises out of her own ashes ; which is not so : 
for matters of this kind have already reached the end 
of their course, and can give no further help towards 
the first stages of it: so we must go back to more 
common principles. 
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XXII. 

NEMESIS ; 

OB THE VICISSITUDE OF THINGS. 

Nemesis, according to the tradition, was a goddess, 
the object of veneration to all, to the powerful and 
fortunate of fear also. Tliey say she was the daugh- 
ter of Night and Ocean. She is represented with 
wings, and a crown : an ashen spear in her right 
hand ; a phial, with Ethiops in it, in her left ; sitting 
upon a stag. 

The parable may be understood thus. The very 
namc Nemesis plainly signifies Revenge or Retribu- 
tion : for it was the office and function of this god- 
dess to intemipt the felicity of fortunate persons, and 
let no man be constantly and perpetually happy, but 
Step in like a tribune of the people with her veto ; 
and not to chastise insolence only, but to see also 
that prosperity however innocent and moderately 
borne had its turn of adversity: as if no one of 
human race could be admitted to the banquets of the 
gods, except in derision. And certainly when I have 
read that chapter of Caius Plinius in which he has 
collected the misfortunes and miseries of Augustus 
Caesar, — him whom I thought of all men the most 
fortunate, and who had moreover a certain art of 
using and enjoying Ins fortune, and in whose mind 
were no traces of swelling, of lightness, of softness, 
of confusion, or of mclancholy — (insomuch that he 
had once determined to die voluntarily), — great and 
powerful must this goddess be, I have thought, when 
such a victim was brought to her altar. 
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The parents of this goddess were Ocean and Night ; 
that is, the vicissitude of things, and the dark and se- 
cret judgment of God. For the vicissitude of things 
is aptly represented by the Ocean, by reason of its 
perpetual flowing and ebbing ; and secret providence 
is rightly set forth under the image of Night. For 
this Nemesis of the Darkness (the human not agree- 
ing with the divine judgment) was matter of Observa- 
tion even among the heathen. 

KipheuB feil too, 
Than whom a juster and a truer man 
In all hi8 dealings was not found in Troy. 
Bat the gods judged not ao. 

Nemesis again is described as winged ; because of 
the sudden and unforeseen revolutions of things. For 
in all the records of time it lias commonly been found 
tliat great and wise men have perished by the dangers 
which tliey most despised. So was it with M. Cicero ; 
who when wamed by Decimus Brutus to beware of 
Oetavius Caesar's bad faith and evil mind towards 
him, only answered, / am didy graieful to you^ my 
dear Brutus^ for gimng me that infonyiatuyn, tkough 
it is but foUy. 

Nemesis is distinguished also with a crown ; in allu- 
%\xm to the envious and maliimant nature of the vul- 
gar ; for when the fortunate and the powerful fall, the 
people commonly exult and set a crown upon the liead 
of Nemesis. 

The spear in her right band relates to those wliom 
she actually strikes and transfixes. And if tliere be 
any whom she does not make victims of calamity and 
misfortune, to them she nevertheless exhibits that dark 
and ominous spectre in her left : for mortals must needs 
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be visited, even when they stand at the summit of fe- 
licity, with images of death, diseases, misfortunes, per- 
fidics of friends, plots of enemies, changes of fortune, 
and the like ; even like those Ethiops in the phial. It 
is true that Virgil, in describing the battle of Acdum, 
adds elegantly concerning Cleopatra : — 

Midmost the Queen with sounding timbrel cheen 
Her armies to the fight; nor drcams the while 
Of those two aspics at her back. 

But it was not long before, turn which way she would, 
whole troops of Ethiops met her eyes. 

Lastly, it is wisely added that Nemesis is mounted 
on a stag : for the stag is a veiy long lived animal ; and 
it may be that one who is cut ofF young may give Nem- 
esis the slip ; but if his prosperity and greatness endure 
for any length of time, he is without doubt a subject 
of Nemesis, and carries her as it were on Iiis back. 



XXIII. 
ACHELOUS ; 

OR THE BATTLE. 

The ancients relate that when Hercules and Ache- 
lous disputed which should marry Deianira, they agreed 
to decide the question by a fight. Now Achelous be- 
gan by trying a variety of different shapes, which he 
was at liberty to do, and presented himself before Her- 
cules at last in the shape of a savage and roaring bull, 
and so prepared for the combat. Hercules on the other 
band retaining his wonted human figure, feil upon him. 
A close fight foUowed ; the end of which* was that Her- 
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cules broke off one of the bull's homs : whereupon he, 
greatly hurt and terrified, to redeem his own hom gave 
Hercules the hom of Amalthea, or Abundance, in ex- 
chauge. 

The fable alludes to military expeditions. The prep- 
aration for war on the part defensive (which is repre- 
sented by Achelous) is various and multiform. For 
the form assumed by the invader is one and simple, 
consisting of an army only, or perhaps a fleet. Where- 
as a country preparing to receive an enemy on its own 
ground sets to work in an infinity of ways ; fortifies 
one town, dismantles another, gathers the people from 
the iields and villages into cities and fortified places ; 
builds a bridge here, breaks down a bridge there ; raises, 
and distributes, forces and provisions; is busy about 
rivers, harbours, gorges of hills, woods, and numberless 
other matters ; so that it may be said to try a new 
shape and put on a new aspect every day ; and when 
at last it is fiiUy fortified and prepared, it represents to 
the life the form and threatening aspect of a fighting 
bull. The invader meanwhile is anxioiis for a battle, 
and aims chiefly at that ; fearing to be left without sup- 
plies in an enemy 's country ; and if he win the battle, 
and so break as it were the enemy's hom, then he 
brings it to this: that the enemy, losing heart and 
reputation, must, in order to recover himself and repair 
his forces, fidl back into his more fortified positions, 
leaving his cities and lands to the conqueror to be laid 
waste and pillaged ; which is indeed like giving him 
Amalthea's hörn. 
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XXIV. 

DIONYSUS ; 

OR DESIRE.^ 

They say that Semele, Jiipiter's paramour, made 
him take an inviolable oath to grant her one wish, 
whatever it might be, and tlien prayed tliat he would 
come to her in the same shape in which he was used to 
come to Juno. The consequence was that she was 
scorched to death in his embrace. The infant in her 
womb was taken by its father and sewed up in his 
thigh, until the time of gestation should be accom- 
pHshed. The bürden made him limp, and the infant, 
because while it was carried in his tliigh it caused a 
pain or pricking, received the name of Dionysus. Af- 
ter lie was brought forth he was sent to Proserpina for 
some yoiirs to nurse ; but as he grew up his face was 
so like a woman's, that it seemed doubtfül of which 
sex he was. Moreover he died and was buried for a 
tinie, and came to life again not long after. In his 
early youth he discovered and taught the cultureof 
the vine, and therewithal the coraposition and use of 
wine, which had not been known before : whereby be- 
coniing famous and illustrious, he subjugated the whole 
World aiul advanced to the furthest limits of India. 
He was bome in a chariot drawn by tigers ; about 
him tripped certain deformed demons called Cobali, — 
Acratus and others. The Muses also joined his train. 
He took to wife Ariadne, whom Theseushad abandoned 

and descrtod. Ilis sacred tree was the Ivv. He was 

•' 

^ For an eularged vorsion of this fable see Twujslation of the "Do Aug- 
mentis/* Book the Secoud, Chnp. XIII. 
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•flcoonted likewUe tlie inventor and founder of sacred 
ritp* and ceivmonies : yet snih ns wi-re ^atical and 
füll ul' cormption, and cniel besidi». He had power 
to cX(^ito phrensy. At least it was by women exfited 
to plirensy in his orgies ihat two illustrious persons, 
Pcntlifus and Orpheus, are saJd to have been tom lo 
piwes ; tlic onc having cKinbed a tree to sce what tliey 
wi-n.- doing ; the other in tUe act of striking his lyre. 
Motvover llie actions of tliis god are often confounded 
vritL tliose of Jupiter. 

Tlie fable seems to bear upon morals, and indeed 
Üieiv ü ntftliing better to be found in moml philosophy. 
üiider the person of Bacclmä is described the natnre of 
Dcare, or passion and pertarbation. For Ibe inolber 
of all diseire, even the inosl noxious, is noiliing i-lst- 
tJian the appetite and aspiratiim for apparent gtiiKl : and 
tili' coneeption of it is always In some iini;iwi\il wish, 
»a*h]y grautcd before It has been iinderstood and 
weigbed. But aa the passion wann;, its mother (that 
ü the nature of good). not able lo L-ndure the heat of 
it, is destmyed and pensbes in tbe flatne. Itself while 
Still in embryo remains in the human soal (which is 
Hs faibur and represented by Jupiter), especially in the 
Iower part of tbe soul, as in the thigh ; wbere it is 
botli nourisbef] and hidilen ; and wbere it causes suih 
[n-irkinj^, pains and dqiressions in tbe mind. ibat 
its nwilutinns and actions labonr and Hmp witb it. 
Ami even atter it haa grown atrong by indulgence and 
CTtsiom, and breaks fortb into acta, it is neveitlicless 
bmusbl np fwr a time witb Proaerpina ; tliat is lo say, 
it wek* bitling-places, and kccps itaelf sccret aini as it 
irnn' iindergmand ; unlil casting off all restrainls uf 
slunie and fear, and growing hold, it wther assiimes the 
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mask of some virtue or sets infamy itself at defiance. 
Most true also it is that every passion of tlie more 
vehement kind is as it were of doubtful sex, for it has 
at once the force of the man and tlie weakness of the 
woman. It is notably said too tliat Bacchus came to 
life again afler death. For the passions seem sometimes 
to be laid aslcep and extinguished ; but no trust can 
be placed in thcm, no not though they be buried ; for 
give them matter and occasion, they rise up again. 

It is a wise parable too, that of the invention of the 
Vine ; for every passion is ingenious and sagacious in 
finding out its own stimulants. And there is nothing 
we know of so potent and efFective as wine, in exciting 
and inflaming perturbations of evfery kind ; boing a 
kind of common fuel to them all. Very elegantly too 
is Passion represented as the subjugator of provinces, 
and the undertaker of an endless course of conquest. 
For it never rests satisfied with what it has, but goes 
on and on with infinite insatiable ap|)etite panting after 
new triumphs. Tigers also are kept in its Stalls and 
yoked to its chariot ; for as soon as Passion ceases to 
go on foot and comes to ride in its chariot, as in cele- 
bration of its victory and triumph ovcr reason, then 
is it cruel, savage, and pitiless towards every thing that 
Stands in its way. Agjiin, there is humour in making 
those ridiculous demons dance about the chariot: for 
every passion produces motions in the eyes, and indeed 
in the wliole countenance and gesture, which are un- 
comely, unsettled, skipping, and deformed; insomuch 
that when a man under the influencc of any passion, 
as anger, scom, love, or the like, seems most grand and 
imposing in his own eyes, to the lookers on he appears 
unseemly and ridiculous. It is true also that the Muses 
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are seen in the train of Passion, there being scarce any 
passion which has not some branch of learning to flatter 
it. For herein the majesty of the Muses suffera from 
the licence and levity of men's wits, turning those that 
should be the goides of man^s life into mere followers 
in the train of his passions. 

And again that part of the allegor}'" is especially no- 
ble which represents Bacchus as lavishing his love upon 
one whom another man had cast off. For most certain 
it is that passion ever seeks and aspires after that which 
experience has rejected. And let all men who in tlie 
heat of porsuit and indulgence are ready to give any 
price for the fruition of their passion, know this — that 
whatever be the object of their pursuit, be it honour 
or fortune or love or glory or knowledge, or wliat it 
will, they are paying court to thliigs cast off, — things 
which many men in all times have tried, and upon trial 
rejected with disgust. 

Nor is the consecration of the Ivy to Bacchus with- 
out its mystery. For this has a double propriety. 
First because the Ivy flourishes in winter ; next be- 
cause it has the property of creeping and spreading 
about so many things, — as trees, walls, buildings. 
For as to the first, every passion flourishes and ac- 
quires vigour by being resisted and forbidden, as by a 
kind of antiperistasis ; like the ivy by the cold of Win- 
ter. As to the second, the master passion spreads 
itself like ivy about all human actions and resolutions, 
forcing itself in and mixing itself up with them. Nor 
is it wonderfiil that suj^rstitious rites are attributed 
to Bacchus, since every insane passion grows rank in 
depraved religions ; or if phrensies are supposed to be 
inflicted by him, seeing that every passion is itself a 
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brief madness, and if it be vehement and obstinate ends 
in insanity. Again that circumstanee of the tearing 
of Pentheus and Orpheus has an evident allegorical 
meaning ; since curious Inquisition and salutaiy and 
free admonition are alike hatefui and intolerable to 
an overpowering passion. 

Lastljr, the confusion of the persons of Bacchus and 
Jupiter may be well understood as a parable ; inasmuch 
as deeds of high distinction and desert proceed some- 
times from virtue and right reason and magnanimity, 
and sometimes (however they may be extoUed and 
applauded) only fi'om some lurking passion or hidden 
lust ; and thus the deeds of Bacchus are riot easily dis- 
tinguished from the deeds of Jupiter. 



XXV. 

ATAL ANTA ; 

O R PROFI T. 



Atalanta, who was remarkable for swiflness, was 
matched to run a race with Hippomenes. The con- 
ditions were that if Hippomenes won he was to marry 
Ataliiiita, if he lost he was to be put to death ; and 
there seemed to be no doubt about the issue, since the 
matcliless excellence of Atalanta in running had bcen 
signalised by the death of many competitors. Hip- 
pomenes therefore resorted to an artifice. He pro- 
vided himsclf with three golden apples, and carried 
them with him. The race began. Atalanta ran 
ahead. He seeing himself left behind bethought him 
of bis stratagem, and rolled forward one of the golden 
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appk's, so that she might see it, — not straight for- 
wards, but a little on one side, that it might not onljr 
delay her but also draw her out of the course. She, 
witli a woman\s eagerness, attracted by the beauty of 
the apple, left the course, ran after it, and stooped to 
take it up. Hippomenes in the meantime raade good 
way along the course and got before her. She how- 
ever by force of her natural swiftness made good the 
loss of time and was again foremost ; when Hippomenes 
a second and a third time interrupted her in tlie same 
way, and so at last by craft not speed won tlie race. 
The Story carries in it an excellent allegory, relating 
to the contest of Art witli Nature. For Art, wliicli is 
meant by Atalanta, is in itself, if nothing stiind in the 
wav, far swifter than Nature and, as one mav sav, the 
better runner, and comes sooner to tlie goal. For this 
may be seen in almost everything ; you see that fruit 
grows slowly from the keniel, swiftly from the graft ; 
you see clay harden slowly into stones, fast into baked 
bricks : so also in morals, oblivion and com fort of grief 
comes by nature in lengtli of time ; but philosophy 
(which may be regarded as the art of ]i\'ing) does it 
without waiting so long, but forestalls and anticipates 
the day. But then this prerogative and vigour of art 
is retarded, to the infinite loss of mankind, by those 
golden apples. For there is not one of the sciences or 
arts which foUows the tnie and legitimate course con- 
stantly forth tili it reach its end ; but it peq)etually 
bappens that arts stop in their undertakings half way, 
and forsake the course, and tum aside like Atalanta 
after profit and commodity, — 

LeAving the course the rolling gold to seize. 

And therefore it is no wonder if Art cannot outstrip 
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Natiire, and according to the agreement and condition 
of the contest put her to death or destroy her ; but on 
the contrary Art remains subject to Nature, as the wife 
is subject to the husband. 



XXVI. 

PROMETHEUS ; 

OK THE STATE OF MAN. 

Tradition says that Man was made by Prometheus, 
and made of clay ; only that Prometheus took particies 
fi'om different animals and mixed them in. He, de- 
siring to beiiefit and protect his own work, and to be 
regarded not as the founder only but also as the ampli- 
fier and enlarger of the human race, stole up to heaven 
with a bündle of fenncl-stalks in his band, kindied 
them at the chariot of the sun, and so brought fire to 
the earth and presented it to mankind. For this so 
great benefit received at his hands, men (it is said) 
were far from being grateful ; so far indeed, tliat they 
conspired together and impeached him and his inven- 
tion before Jupiter. This act of theii*s was not so 
taken as justice may seem to have required. For the 
accusation proved very acceptable both to Jujriter and 
the rest of the gods ; and so delighted were they, that 
they not only indulged mankind with the use of fire, 
but presented them likewise with a new gift, of all 
others most agi-eeable and desirable, — perpetual youth. 
Overjoyed with this, the foolish people put the gift of 
the gods on the back of an ass. The ass on his way 
home, being troubled with extreme thirst, came to a 
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Riantain ; but a serpent, that was aet to guard it, would 

■ Bot let liim (IrJnk unloss he gave in [rayment wliatever 

^that was ihal he carricd on his back. The jMor ass 

ccepled tliB conditioD ; and so for a mouthful of water 

I tlie power of renewing youth was transfeired froin raen 

1 to »T[ients. After mankind had lost tlieir prize, Pro- 

I metlieus made up hia quarrel with them ; but retaiiiiiig 

I fcU malicc, and boing bitterly incensed agamst Jupiter, 

I he did not scruple to teinpt him with deceit, even in 

tfiö act of sacrifice. Having slain (it is said) two 

bulls, he Btuffed the hide o{ one of them with the flesh 

L>nd fat of both, and briiiging them lo the altar, with 

1 air of devotion and benignity offered Jupiter his 

iboice. Jupiter, detesting his craft and bad feith, but 

aiovdng how to rerjuite it, chose the mock bull ; then 

Lbdhiiiking him uf vengeance, and seeing that there 

a way to take down the insolence of Prometheus 

Itexrept by chnatislng the Iniman raoe (of whioh work 

hfi WÄH extravaganily vain und proud), ordered Vulcan 

to nake a fair and lovely woman. When ahis was 

inade, each uf the gods bcstowed upon her his several 

gift : whence shc waa called Pandora. Then they 

placcd in her handa an elegant vase, in whidi were en- 

clösed all mischieft and calamities ; only at the l>otiom 

there remaincd Hupe. Witli lier vasc in her hand slie 

repajred firsl of all to Prometlieua. to see if he would 

takc and open it, which he, caulious and cunning, de- 

dined. Thns rejected slie went away lo Epimelheus, 

Protnetheus's brother, but of a character entirely dit- 

ferent, who opened it witliout hcsitation ; but a» sonn 

U he saw all the mischicfs rushing out, growing wise 

when it was too late, he strugglfd to get thu lid on 

ag»i?i ns (äst an possiblo ; but it was all he couM d» to 
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keep in the last of the party, wliicli was Hope, that lay 
at the bottom. In the end Jupiter seized Promethens, 
and upon many and grave cliarges, — as that of old he 
had Stolen fire, that he had made a mock of Jupiter's 
majesty in that deceitfiil sacrifice, that he had scomed 
and rejected his gift, together with anotlier not men- 
tioned before, that he had attempted to ravish Minerva, 
— threw him into chains and condemned him to per- 
petual tortures. For by Jupiter's command he was 
drafficed to Mount Caucasus, and there bound fast to a 
colunin so that he could not stir. And there was an 
eagle which gnawed and consumed his liver by day ; 
but what was eaten in the day grew again in the night, 
so that matter was never wanting for the torture to 
work upon. Yet they say tliat this punisliment had its 
end at last ; for Hercules sailed across the ocean in a 
cup that was given to him by the Sun, came to Cau- 
casus, shot the eagle 'with his arrows, and set Pro- 
metheus free. In honour of Prometheus there were 
instituted in some nations games called torch-races, 
in which tlie runners carried lighted torches in their 
liands ; and if any went out the bearer stood aside, 
leaving the victory to those that followed ; and the 
first who reached the goal with his torch still bum* 
ing rcccived the prize. 

This fable carries in it many true and grave specula- 
tions both on the surface and undemeath. For there 
are soine thiiigs in it that have been long ago observed, 
others have never been touched at all. 

Prometheus clearly and expressly signifies Provi- 
dence : and the one thing singled out by the ancients 
as the special and peculiar work of Providence was the 
creation and Constitution of Man. For this one reason 
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no doubt was, that the nature of man includes mind 
and intellect,, which is the seat of providence ; and 
since to derive mind and reason from principles brutal 
and irrational would be harsh and incredible, it follows 
almost necessarily that the human spirit was endued 
with providence not without the precedent and inten- 
tion and Warrant of the greater providence. But this 
was not all. The chief aim of the parable appears to 
be, that Man, if we look to final causes, may be re- 
garded as the ceiitre of the worhl ; insomuch that if 
man were taken away from the world, the rest would 
seem to be all astray, without aim or purpose, to be 
like a besom without a binding, as the saying is, and to 
be leading to nothing. For the whole world works 
together in the service of man ; and there is nothing 
from which he does not derive use and fruit. The 
revolutions and courses of the stars serve hiin both for 
distinction of the seasons and distribution of the (juar- 
ters of the world. The appearances of the middlo sky 
afibrd him prognostications of weather. The winds 
sail his shii)s and work bis mills and engines. Plauts 
and aninials of all kinds are made to furnish him either 
with dwelling and shelter or clothing or food or medi- 
cine, or to lighten his labour, or to give him pleasure 
and comfort ; insomuch that all things seem to be go- 
ing about man's business and not their own. Nor is it 
without meaning added that in the niass and compo 
sition of which man was made, particles taken from the 
difFerent animals were infused and mixed up with the 
clay ; for it is most true that of all things in the uni- 
verse man is the most composite, so that he was not 
without reason called by the ancients the little world. 
For though the Alchemists, when they maintain that 
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of mankind, who being overcrowed by the arrogance 
of a few persons, hold in such honour that philosophy 
of the Peripatetics, which was but a portion, and no 
large portion either, of the Greek philosophy, that 
every attempt to find fault with it has comc to be not 
only useless, but also suspected and almost dangeroos. 
Whcreas certainly in my ojjinion both Empedocles 
and Democritus, who complain, the first madly enough, 
but the second vcry soberly, that all things are hidden 
away from us, that we know nothing, that we discern 
nothing, that truth is drowned in deep wells, that the 
true and the false are strangely joined and twisted to- 
gether, (for the new acaduniy carried it a great deal too 
fer,) are more to be approved than the school of Aris- 
totle so coiifident and dogmatical. Therefore let all 
men know that the preferrhig of complaints against 
nature and the arts is a thing well pleasing to the gods, 
and draws down new alras and bounties froni the di- 
vine goodness ; and that the accusation of Prometheus, 
our maker and master though he be, yea sharp aiid 
vehement accusation, is a thing more sober and profit- 
able than this overflow of congratulation and thanks- 
giving : let them know that conceit of plenty is one 
of the principal causes of want. 

Now for the gift which men arc said to have received 
as the reward of their accusation, namely the unfading 
flow er of voutli ; it seems to show that methods and 
medicines for the retardation of age and the Prolonga- 
tion of life were by the ancients not despaired of, 
but reckoned rather among those things which men 
once had and by sloth and negligence let slip, than 
among those which were wholly denied or never of- 
fered. For they seem to say that by the true use of 
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fire, and by the just and vigorous accusation and con- 
viction of the errors of art, such gifts might liave been 
compassed; and that it was not the divine goodness 
that was wanthig to them therein, but they that were 
wanting to themselves ; in that having received this 
gift of the gods, they committed the carriage of it to a 
lazy and slow-paced ass. By this seeins to be meant ex- 
perience ; a thing stupid and füll of delay, wliose slow 
and tortoise-like pace gave birth to that ancient com- 
plaint that Ufe i% shart and art is long. And for my 
own part I certainly think that those two faculties — 
the Dogmatical and the Empirical — have not yet 
been well united and coupled ; but that the bringing 
down of new gifts from the gods has ever been left 
either to the abstract pliilosophies, as to a light bird ; 
or to sluggish and tardy experiencc, as to an ass. 
And yet it must be said in behalf of the ass, that he 
miglit perhaps do well enough, but for that accident 
of thirst by the way. For if a man would put himself 
fiiirly under the command of experience, and proceed 
steadily onward by a certain law and mcthod, and not 
let any thirst for experiments either of profit or osten- 
tation seize him by the way and make liini lay down 
and unsettle his burthen in order that he niay taste 
tliem, — such a man I do think would prove a carrier 
to whora new and augmented measures of divine boun- 
ty might be well enough entrusted. 

As for the transfer of the gift to serpents, it seems 
to be an addition merelv for ornanient ; unless it were 
inserted in shame of inankind, who with that firc of 
theirs and with so many arts, cannot acquire for them- 
selves things which nature has of herseif bestowed on 
manv other animals. 
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The sudden reconciliation of men with Prometheus 
aftcr thc fioistratioii of their hope, contains likewise a 
wise and useful Observation. It alludcs to the levity 
and rashness of men in ncw experiments ; who if an 
experiment does not at once succeed according to wish, 
are in far too great a hurry to give up the attempt as 
a foilure, and so tumblc back to whcre they were and 
take on with the old things again. 

Having thus deseribed the State of man in respect 
of arts and matters intellec'tual, the parable passes to 
Religion ; for with tlie cultivation of the arts came 
likewise the worship of things divine ; and this was 
Imniediately seized on and poUuted by hypocrisy. 
Therefore under the figure of tliat double sacrifice is 
elegaiitly reprcsented the person of the truly religious 
man and the liypocrite. For in tlie one there is the 
fat, whicli is God's portion, by reason of the flame and 
sweet savour, wlieroby is nieant affection and zeal 
burning and rising upward for tlie glory of God. In 
him are the beweis of charity ; in him wholesome and 
useful meat. In the other is found nothing but dry 
and bare bones, with which the skin is stuffed out tili 
it looks like a fair and noble victim : whereby are sig- 
nified tliose external and empty rites and ceremonies 
with which men overload and inflate the service of 
religion : things rather got up for ostentation than 
conchicing to piety. Nor is it enough for men to ofier 
such mockeries to God, but they must also lay and 
father theni upon himself, as though he had himself 
chosen and prescribed them. It is against such a kind 
of choice that the prophet in God's person remon- 
strates, when he says, In thh such a fant aa I have 
CHOSEN, that man nhould afflict his Boul for one day and 
baw hi8 head like a bidrush ? 
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After touching the State of Religion, the parable 
tums to monds and the conditions of human life. 
Pandora has been generally and riglitly understood to 
mean pleasure and sensual appetite ; which after the 
introduction of civil arts and culture and luxury, is 
kindled up as it were by the gift of fire. To Vulcan 
therefore, who in like manner represents fire, the mak- 
ing of Pleasure is imputed. And from her have flowed 
forth infinite mischief upon the minds, the bodies, and 
the fortunes of men, together with repentance when too 
late ; nor upon individuals only, but upon kingdoms 
also and commonwealths. For from this same foun- 
tain have sprung wars and civil disturbances and tyr- 
annies. But it is worth while to pbserve how pret- 
tily and elegantly the two conditions and as it were 
pictures or modeis of human life are set forth in the 
Story, under the persons of Prometheus and Epime- 
theos. The foUowers of Epimetheus are the improv- 
ident, who take no care for the future but think only 
of what is pleasant at the time ; and on this account 
it is true that they sufFer many distresses, difficulties, 
and calamities, and are engaged in a perpetual strug- 
gle with them ; and yet in the mean time they in- 
dulge their genius, and amuse their minds moreover, 
as their ignorance allows them to do, with many 
empty hopes, in which they take delight as in pleas- 
ant dreams, and so sweeten the miseries of life. The 
school of Prometheus on the other band, that is the 
wise and fore-thoughtful class of inen, do indeed by 
their caution decline and reraove out of their way 
many evils and misfortunes ; but with that good tliere 
is this evil joined, that they stint themselves of many 
pleasures and of the various agreeablencss of life, and 
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cross their genius, and (what is fiir worse) torment 
and wear thcmselves away with cares and solicitude 
and in ward fears. For bein<r bound to the coluinn of 
Necessity, they are troubled with innumerable thoughts 
(which because of their fiightiness are represented by 
the eagle), thoughts which prick and gnaw and cor- 
rode the liver: and if at intervaJs, as in the night, 
they obtain some little relaxation and quiet of inind, 
yet new fears and anxieties retum presently witli tlie 
morning. Verj' few therefore are they to vvhoni tlie 
beiiefit of both portions falls, — to retain the advan- 
tages of providence and yet free tliemselves froni the 
evils of solicitude and perturbation. Neither is it ]>os- 
sible for any one to attain this double blessing, except 
by the help of Hercules; that is, fortitude and con- 
stancy of mind, which being prepared for all events 
and equal to any fortune, foresees without fear, en- 
joys without fastidiousness, and bears without inipa- 
tience. It is worth noting too that this virtue was 
not natural to Prometheus, but adventitious, and 
came by help froni Avithout ; for it is not a thing 
which any inborn and natural fortitude can attahi to ; 
it conies froin bevond the ocean, it is received and 
brougiit to US froni the Sun ; for it comes of Wis^ 
doni, which is as the Sun, and of meditation u[)on 
the inconstancv and fluctuations of human life, which 
is as tlie navigation of the ocean : two things which 
Virgil has wx41 coupled together in those lines : — 

Ah, happy, could we but the causee know 
Of all that is! Then iihould we know no fcare: 
Then shouM the incxorable Fnte no power 
Poi^soss to shake us, nor the jaws of death. 

Most eleo;antlv also is it added for the consolation and 
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encouragement of men's minds, tliat that mighty hero 
sailed in a cup or pitcher ; lest they should too much 
mistrust the narrowness and frailty of their own na- 
ture, or plead it in tlieir own excuse, as though it 
were altogether incapable of this kiiid of fortitude 
and constancy: the true nature of which was well 
divined by Seneca, wlien he said, It ü triie ffreatness 
to have in one the frailty of man and the security of 
God. 

But I must now retum to a part which, that I 
might not Interrupt the connexion of what precedes, 
I have purposely passed by. I mean that last crime 
of Prometheus, the attempt upon the chastity of Mi- 
nerva. For it was even for this offence, — certainly 
a very great and grave one, — that he underwent 
that ponishment of the tearing of his entrails. The 
crime alluded to appears to be no other than that 
into which men not unfrequently fall when pufFed up 
with arts and much knowledge, — of trying to bring 
the divine wisdom itself under the dominion of sense 
and reason : from which attempt inevitably follows 
laceration of the mind and vexation without end or 
rest. And therefore men must soberly and modestly 
distinguish between things divine and human, between 
the Oracles of sense and of faith ; unless they mean to 
have at once a heretical religion and a fabulous philos- 
ophy. 

The last point remains, — namely the races with 
buming torches instituted in honour of Prometlieus. 
This again, like that fire in memory and celebmtion 
of which these gamcs were instituted, alludes to arts 
and sciences, and carries in it a very wise admonition, 
to this effect, — that the perfection of the sciences is 
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to be looked for not from the swiftness or ability of 
any onc inquirer, but from a succession. For the 
strongest and swiftest runners are perliaps not the 
best fitted to keep their torch alight ; since it may 
be put out by going too fast as well as too slow. It 
seems however that these races and games of the 
torch have long been intermitted ; since it is still in 
their first authors, — Aristotle, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, 
— that we find the scveral sciences in highest perfec- 
tion ; and no grcat matter has been done, nor hardly 
attempted, by their successors. And well were it to 
be wished that these games in honour of Prometheus, 
that is of Human Nature, were again revived ; that 
the victory may no longer depend upon the unsteady 
and wavering torch of each Single man ; but compe- 
tition, emulation, and good fortune be brought to aid. 
Therefore men should be advised to rouse thcmselves, 
and try each his own strength and the chance of his 
own tum, and not to stake the whole venture upon 
the spirits and brains of a few persons. 

Such are the views which I conceive to be shadowed 
out in this so common and hacknied fable. It is tnie 
that thcrc are not a few things beneath which have a 
wonderfiil correspondency with the mysteries of the 
Christian faitli. The voyage of Hercules especially, 
sailing in a pitcher to set Prometheus free, seems 
to present an image of God the Word hastening in 
the frail vossel of the flesh to redeem the human 
race. But I purposely refrain myself from all licence 
of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I bring 
Strange fire to the altar of the Lord. 
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XXVII. 

The FLIGHT of ICARÜS; ajlso SCYLLA and 

CHARYBDIS ; 

OR THE MIDDLE WAT. 

Moderation, er the Middle Way, is in Morals 
much commended ; in Intellectuals less spoken of, 
though not less useful and good ; in Politics only, 
qtiestionable and to be used with caution and judg- 
ment. 

The principle of moderation in Morals is repre- 
sented by the ancients in the path which Icanis was 
directed to take through the air ; the same principle 
in relation to the intellect, by the passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis, so famous for its difficulty and 
danger. 

Icanis was instructed by his father to beware, when 
he came to fly over the sea, of taking either too high 
or too low a eouree. For his wings being fixed on 
with wax, the fear was that if he rose too high the 
wax would be melted by the sun's heat ; if he kept 
down too near the vapour of the sea, it would lose 
its tenacity by the moisture. Icarus, in the adventu- 
rons spirit of youth, made for the heights, and so feil 
headlong down. 

It is an easy and a familiär parable. The path of 
virtue goes directly midway between excess on the 
one hand and defect on the other. Icarus, being in 
the pride of youthful alacrity, naturally feil a victim to 
excess. For it is on the side of excess that the young 
commonly sin, as the cid on the side of defect. And 
yet if he was to perish one way, it mnst be admitted 
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that of two patlis, both bad and mischievons, he chose 
the better. For sins of dcfect are justly accountcd 
worse than sins of excess ; because in excess there 
IS something of magnanimity, — something, Hke ^he 
flight of a bird, that holds kindred with heaven ; 
whoreas defeet creeps on the ground Hke a reptile. 
Excellently was it said by Herachtus, Dry KgM i« 
the best 8ouL For when the moisture and humours 
of earth gct into the soul, it becomes altogether low 
and degenerate. And yet here too a measure must 
be kept: the dryness, so justly praised, must be such 
as to niakc the light more subtle, but not such as 
to make it catch fire. But this is what everybody 
knows. 

Now for the passage between Scylla and Charybdis 
(understood of the conduct of the understanding) 
certainly it nceds both skill and good fortune to navi- 
gate it. For if the ship run on Scylla, it is dashed 
on the rocks, if on Charybdis, it is sucked in by the 
whirI|x>ol : by which parable (I can but briefly touch 
it, though it suggests reflexions without end) we are 
meant to understand that in every knowledge and 
science, and in the rules and axioms appertaining to 
thom, a mean must be kept between too many distinc- 
tions and too much generality, — between the rocks 
of the one and the whirlpools of the other. For these 
two are notorious for the shipwreck of wits and arts. 
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XXVIII. 

SPHINX; 

OR SCIENCE. 

Sphinx, says the story, was a monstcr combining 
niaiiy shapes in one. She had the face and voice of a 
virgin, the wings of a bird, the claws of a griffin. She 
dwelt on the ridge of a mountain near Thebes and in- 
fested the roads, lying in ambush for travellers, wliom 
she would suddenly attack and lay hold of ; and when 
she had mastered thcm, she propounded to thein certain 
dark and perplexed riddles, which she was thought to 
have obtained from the Muses. And if the wretchcd 
captives could not at once solve and inter{)ret the same, 
as thcy stood hesitating and confused she cruelly tore 
them to pieces. Time bringing no abatement r»f tlie 
calamity, the Thebans offered to any man who should 
expomid the Sphinx's riddles (for this was the only 
way to subdue her) the sovereignty of Thebes as his 
reward. The greatness of the prize induced CEdipus, 
a nian of wisdom and penetration, biit lanie from 
wounds in his feet, to accept the condition and make 
the trial: who presenting himself füll of confidence 
and alacrity before the Sphinx, and being asked what 
kind of animal it was which was born four-footed, after- 
wards became two-footed, tlien three-footed, and at last 
four-footed again, answered readily that it was man ; 
who at his birth and during his infancy sprawls on all 
fonr, hardly attempting to creep ; in a little while walks 
upright on two feet ; in later years leans on a walking- 
stick and so gocs as it were on three ; and at last in 
extreme age and decrepitude, his sinews all failing, 
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suik< into a quadruped again, and keeps his bed. This 
w*:^ the right answer and gave liim the victory ; wher^ 
u|K>n he slew the Sphinx ; whose body was put on the 
back of an ass and carried about in triumph ; while 
himself was made according to compact King of 
Thebes. 

The fable is an elegant and a wise one, invented 

apparently in allusion to Science ; especially in its ap- 

plication to practical life. Science, being tlie wonder 

of the ignorant and unskilfid, may be not absurdly 

called a monster. In figure and aspect it is repre- 

sented as many-shaped, in allusion to the immense 

variety of matter with which it deals. It is said to 

have the face and voice of a woman, in respect of its 

beauty and facility of utterance. Wings are addcd 

because the sciences and the discoverics of science 

spread and fly abroad in an instant ; the communica- 

tion of knowledge being like that of one candle with 

another, which liglits up at once. Claws, sharp and 

hooked, are ascribed to it with great elegance, because 

the axioms and arguments of science penetrate and 

hold faiit the mind, so that it has no means of evasion 

or 05<*a|>e; a point which the sacred philosopher also 

notoil : The tcords of the wise are as goad^^ and as naUs 

äriwn dt^'p in. Again, all knowledge may be regarded 

as ha Y ins: i^s Station on the heights of mountains ; for 

h i> iosorvedly esteemed a thing sublime and lofty, 

vh»:*r. looks down upon ignorance as from an emi- 

H(»iw< Ar.d has moreover a spacious prospect on cvei^' 

'«KiK >uj:ii *:i we find on hill-tops. It is described as 

intisiinr the r\>ads« because at every tum in the jour- 

-HP' K- Til&cnjjütage of human life, matter and occasion 

K'. *^^V ti'äsul^ <^nd cncounters us. Again Sphinx 
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proposes to men a varietj of hard questions and riddles 
which she received from the Muses. In these, while 
they remain with the Muses, there is probably no cru- 
elty ; for so long as the object of meditation and inquiry 
is merely to know, the understanding is not oppresscd 
or straitened by it, but is free to wander and expatiate, 
and finds in the veiy uncertainty of conclusion and 
variety of choiee a certain pleasure and delight ; but 
when they pass froin the Muses to Sphinx, that is from 
contemplation to practice, whereby there is necevssity 
for present action, choiee, and decision, then they begin 
to be painful and cruel ; and unless they be solved and 
disposed of, tliey strangely tonnen t and worry the 
mind, pulling it first this way and then that, and fair- 
\y tearing it to pieces. Moreover the riddles of the 
Sphinx have always a twofold condition attached to 
thein ; distraction and laceration of mind, if you fail 
to solve them ; if you succeed, a kingdom. For he 
who understands his subject is master of his end ; and 
every workman is king over his work. 

Now of the Sphinx's riddles there are in all two 
kinds : one conceming the nature of things, another 
conceming the nature of man ; and in like manner 
tliere are two kinds of kingdom ofFered as the reward 
of solving them : one over nature, and the other over 
man. For the command over things natural, — over 
bodies, medicines, mechanical powers, and infinite other 
of the kind — is the one proper and ultimate end of 
true natural philosophy ; however the philosophy of 
the School, content with what it finds, and swelling 
with talk, may neglect or spurn the search aftor reaH- 
ties and works. But the riddle proposed to (Edipus, 
by the Solution of which he became King of Thebes, 

TOL. XIII. 11 
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related to the nature of man ; for whoever has a thor- 
ough iiisight into the nature of man may shape his for- 
tune almost as he will, and is born for empire ; as was 
well declared conceming the arts of the Romans, — 

Be thiue the art, 
Korne, with govemmcut to ruie the uatiooä, 
And to know whom to spare and whom to abate, 
And settle the condition of the world. 

And thereforo it feil out happily that Augustus Caesar, 
whether on purpose or by chance, used a Sphinx for 
his seal. For he certainly excelled in the art of poli- 
tics if ever man did ; and succeeded in the course of 
his lifo in solving most happily a great many new rid- 
dles conceming the nature of man, which if he had not 
dexterously and readily answered he would many times 
have becn in imminent danger of destruction. The 
fable adds veiy prettily that when the Sphinx was sub- 
ducd, her body was laid on the back of an ass : for 
there is nothing so subtle and abstruse, but when it is 
once thoroughly understood and published to the world, 
even a duU wit can carry it. Nor is that other point 
to be passed over, that the Sphinx was subdued by a 
lame man with club feet ; for men generally proceed 
too fast and in too great a hurry to the Solution of the 
Sphinx's riddles ; whence it foUows that the Sphinx has 
the better of thcm, and instead of obtaining the soveiv 
eignty by works and effects, they only distract and 
worry their minds with disputations. 
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XXIX. 

PROSERPINA ; 

OB 8PIRIT. 

TiiEY say that when Pluto upon that memorable 
partition of the kingdoms received for his portion the 
infernal regions, he despaired of gaining any of the 
goddesses above in marriage by addresses and gentle 
methods, and so was driven to take measures for carry- 
ing one of them off by force. Seizing his opportunity 
therefore, while Proserpina, daughter of Ceres, a fair 
virgin, was gathering flowere of Narcissus in the Sicil- 
ian meadows, he nished suddenly upon her and carried 
her off in his chariot to the subterranean regions. 
Great reverence was paid her there : so much that she 
was even calied the Mistress or Queen of Dis. Mean- 
while her mother Ceres, filled with grief and anxiety 
by the disappearance of her dearly beloved daughter, 
took a Hghted torch in her hand, and wandered with 
it all round the world in quest of her. Finding the 
search fmitless, and hearing by chance that she had 
been carried down to the infernal regions, she wearied 
Jupiter with tears and lamentations, praying to have 
her restored ; tili at last she won a promise from him 
that if her daughter had not eaten of anything belong- 
ing to the under world, then she might bring her back. 
This condition was unfortunate for the mother; for 
Proserpina had eaten (it was found) three grains of a 
pomegranate. But this did not prevent Ceres from 
renewing her prayers and lamentations; and it was 
agreed at last that Proserpina should divide tlie year 
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between the two, and live by turns six months with 
her kusband and the other six with her mother. 

Afterwards a very daring attempt to carry away the 
samc Proserpina from the Chamber of Dis was made by 
Theseus and Pirithous. But having säte down to rest 
by the way on a stone in the infernal regions, they 
were unable to rise again, and continued sitting there 
für ever. So Proserpina reinained Queen of the under 
World : where a great and new privilege was granted 
in honour of her ; for whereas they who went down to 
the under world were not permitted to go back, a Sin- 
gular exception was made in favour of any who should 
bring a certain golden brauch as a present to Proser- 
pina ; such present entitling the bearer to go and re- 
tum. It was a single brauch growing by itself in a 
vast and dark wood ; neither had it a stock of its own, 
but grew like misseltoe upon a tree of different kind ; 
and as soon as it was plucked off, another came in its 
place. 

The fable relates, as I take it, to Nature, and ex- 
plains the source of that rieh and fruitful supply of 
active power subsisting in the under world, from which 
all the growths of our upper world spring, and into 
which they again return and are resolved. By Proser- 
pina the ancients signified that ethereal spirit which, 
having been separated by violence from the u])per globe, 
is enclosed and imprisoned beneath the earth (which 
«rth is represented by Pluto) ; as was well expressed 
m those lines, — 

Wtoher that the Earth yet (resh, and from the decps 
Of heaveo new-«undered, did somc mmmIh retuiii, 
Sonu sparkiand motions of its kindred sky. 

Tum sgoit is lepresented as having been ravished. 
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that is suddenly and forcibly carried ofF, by the Barth ; 
because there is no Holding it in if it have time and 
leisure to escape, and the only way to confine and fix it 
is by a sadden pounding and breaking up ; just as if 
you would mix air with water, you can only do it by 
sudden and rapid agitation : for thus it is that we see 
these bodies united in foam, the air being as it were 
ra^'ished by the water. It is prettily added that Pro- 
serpina was carried off while in the act of gathering 
flowers of Narcissus in the Valleys : for Narcissus takes 
its name from torpor or Stupor; and it is only when 
beginning to curdle, and as it were to gather torpor, 
that spirit is in the best State to be cauglit up and car- 
ried off by earthy matter. It is right too that Proser- 
pina should have that honour, which is not conceded to 
the wife of any other God, — to be called the Mistress 
er Queen of Dis : for the spirit does in fact govern and 
manage everything in those regions, without the help 
of Pluto, who remains stupid and unconscious. 

The air meanwhile, and the power of the celestial 
region (which is represented by Ceres) strives with 
infinite assiduity to win forth and recover this impris- 
oned spirit again ; and that torch which the air carries 
— the lighted torch in Ceres's band — means no doubt 
the Sun, which does the office of a lamp all over the 
earth, and would do more than anything eise for the 
recovery of Proserpina, were the thing at all possible. 
But Proserpina remains fixed where she is ; the reason 
and manner whereof is accurately and admirably set 
forth in those two agreements between Jupiter and 
Ceres. For with regard to the first, most certain it is 
that there are two ways of confining and restraining 
spirit in solid and earthy matter : one by constipation 
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of theirs not oiily mountains of gold, but also tlie resti- 

tntion of natural bodies as it were from tlie gates of 

^he Infemals. Nevertheless for Alchemy and those 

^at are never weary of their wooing of that stone, as 

* ani sure they have no ground in theory, so I suspect 

^hat they have no very good pledge of success in prac- 

^co. And therefore putting them aside, here is my 

öp^nion as to the meaning of that last part of the par- 

aole. From many figurative allusions I am satisfied 

^«at the ancients regarded the conservation, and to a 

<^ertain extent the restoration, of natural bodies as a 

tnirig not desperate, but rathcr as abstruse and out of 

*"^ '^vay. And this is what I take them in the passage 

*^^*or« US to mean, by placing this brauch in the midst 

^* t\\e innumerablc other branches of a vast and thick 

^^^^<-l. They represented it as golden ; becausc gold 

^^ t li<3 emblcm of duration ; and grafted, bccause the 

öftticit: in question is to be looked for as the result of art, 

^^^ of any medicine or method which is simple or 



XXX. 

METIS ; 

OR COUN8EL 



T* HE ancicnt poets teil us that Jupiter took Metis, 

"^'nose name plainly signifies Counsel, to wife ; tliat she 

^'^^^'i.»ived by him and was with child ; which he pcr- 

ctn^ ng (lid not wait tili she brought forth, but ate her 

^V > whereby he became himself with child ; but his 

^elivery was of a stränge kind; for out of his head 

^^ V)rain he brought forth Pallas armed. 
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XXXI. 

THE SIRENS; 

O R PLE A SU RE. 

The ikble of the Sirens is truly applied to tlie pemi- 
cioiLs allarements of pleasure ; but in a very poor and 
vulcnir sense. For I find the wisdom of the ancients 
to be like grapes ill-trodden : soinething is squeezed 
out, but the best paits are left 1>ehind and passed over. 

The Sirens were daughters (we are told) of Aclie- 
lous and of Terpsichore, one of the Muses. Originally 
they had wings ; but being beaten in a contest with 
the Muses wliich they had rashly challenged, tlieir 
wings were plucked oft', and tunied by tlie Muses into 
crowns for themselvcs, who thenceforward all wore 
wings (Hl their hcads, except only the- motlier of the 
Sirens. These Sirens had their dwelling in certain 
pleasant Islands, whence they kept watch for ships ; 
and when they saw any approacliing, they began to 
sing ; which made the voyagers first stay to listen, 
then gradually draw near, and at last land ; when they 
took and kiUed them. Their soncr was not all in one 
strain ; but they varied their measures according to 
the nature of the listener, and took each captive with 
those which best suited him. So destructive the plague 
was, that the Islands of the Sirens were seen afar off^ 
white with the bones of unburied carcasses. For this 
evil two different remedies were found ; one by Ulys- 
ses, the other by Orpheus. Ulysses caused the ears of 
bis crew to be stopped with wax ; and himself (wishing 
to make trial of the thing without ineurring the dan- 
ger) to be bound to the mast ; at the same time forbid- 
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i:Tu anj one at his peril to loose liim oven at his own 
r-.*:"T.^:. Oq^hens, not caring to be bound, raised his 
vv-r.' on hidi* ^nd singing to his lyre the praises of 
thv (Tvxis, (h'owned the voices of the Sirons, and so 
f*ii>>tn] cK*ar of all danger. 

Tlio table relates to Morals, and contains an clecrant 
thMii::h obvinus parable. Pk^asuivs s]>ring froni tlie 
uninn of abundance and affluence with hilaritv and 

9.* 

oxulration of mind. Ami formerly tliev carried men 
awav at once, as if witli win<rs, by tlie fii*st view of 
ihfir olianns. But doctrine and instniction liave suo 
oiviK'd in teacliing tlie mind, if not to refrain alto- 
gerlkT, yet to j)aiise and consider conseqiioncos ; and 
so have strippod the Pleasures of their wings. And 
this ivdounded irivatlv to the honour of the Mnses — 
tbr as ?oon as it aj)peared bv sonie examplc'S that Plülos- 
ojihv could infhice a contenipt of IMeasures, it was at 
oni'o n.*«ninled as a sublime thing, whirh ooidd sc» lift 
the soul from earth, and make the cogitations of man 
(^whieh live in his head) winged and etliereal. Only 
the mother o( the Sirens still goes on foot and ha*? no 
win«'s; and by her no doubt are nieant those lighter 
kinds of leaniing wliich are invented and applied only 
for amuseraent; such as those wcmv whi(^h Prtronius 
hehl in cstiniation ; he >vho being conck'mned to die, 
sou<dit in the very waiting-rooni of death Ibr matter to 
amuse him, and when he tunied to lK>ok< aniong other 
thinf^ for consolation, would read ( says Taeitns) none 

of those which teach constaney of mind, but only ligbt 

v^ses. Of this kind is that of Catullus, 

I.et's live and lovc, lov«*. wliile vre niny; 
Ana fi^r all tho olU iiieii f^ny 
:.\iiX one pejiny Wt u* lan» : 
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and that other, — 

Of Rights and Wrongs let old men prate, and learn 
By 8crapulou8 weighing in fine ecailea of law 
What ia allowed to do and what forbid. 

For doctrines Hke these seem to aim at taking the 
wings away from the Muses' crowns and giving thein 
back to the Sirens. The Sirens are said to live in Isl- 
ands ; because Pleasures commonly seek retiring-places 
aloof from the throngs of inen. As for the song of the 
Sirens, its fatal effect and various artifice, it is everv- 
body's theme, and therefore needs no Interpreter. But 
that circumstance of the bones being seen from a dis- 
tance like white cliffs, has a finer point : implying that 
the examples of other men 's calamities, however clear 
and conspicuous, have little effect in deterriiig men 
from the corruptions of pleasure. 

The parable concerning the remedies remains to be 
spoken of : a wise and noble ])arable, though not at all 
abstruse. For a mischief so frau^ht with cunnin«: and 
violence alike, there are proposed three remedies : two 
from philosophy, the tliird from religion. The first 
nietho<l of escape is to resist the beginnings, and sed- 
ulously to avoid all occasions whicli may tempt and 
solicit the mind. This is the waxing up of the ears, 
and for minds of ordinary and plebeian cast — such as 
the crew of Ulysses — is the only remedy. But minds 
of a loflier order, if tliey fortify themselves with con- 
stancy of resolution, can venture into the mkht of 
pleasures ; nay and they take delight in thus putting 
their virtue to a more exquisite proof ; besides gaiiiing 
therebv a more thorough insight — as lookers on rather 
than followers — into the foolishness and madness of 
pleasures : which is that which Solomon professes con- 
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ceming himself, when he closes his enumeration of 
the pleasures with which be abounded in these words : 
Idkeunse my toisdom remcdned wiili me. Heroes of this 
Order may therefore stand unshaken amidst the greatest 
temptations, and rcfrain themselves even in the steep- 
down paths of pleasures ; provided only that they fol- 
low the example of Ulysses, and forbid tiie pemicious 
counsels and flatteries of their own foUowers, which are 
of all things most powerfiil to unsettle and unnerve the 
mind. But of the three remedies, far the best in every 
way is that of Orpheus ; who by singing and sounding 
forth the praises of the gods confounded the voices of 
the Sirens and put them aside : ibr meditations upon 
things divine excel the pleasures of the sense, not in 
power only, but also in sweetness. 



ADVERTISEMENT T0ÜCHIN6 



HOLY WAR. 



PREFACE. 



A FEW days before Bacon was made Lord Keeper, 
the State of the negotiation then pcnding witli Spain 
for the marriage of Prince Charles with the Infanta 
had been laid before tlie Council board, and they had 
" by consent agreed that Ins Majesty might with hon- 
our enter into a treaty of marriage " &c.^ It was not 
a project from which Bacon expected any good ; and if 
the King had taken his ad vice he would have gone no 
further in it than to let it be talked of as a possible 
resource by which the Crown might free itself from 
debt. Neither did the Council, I think, (judging from 
the terms of the resolution,) expect it to succeed ; but 
they thought that, if it were fairly proceeded with on 
the King's part, some occasion would probably turn up 
for breaking it off with honour and advantage.^ That 
it should be proceeded with for the present was how- 
ever setded ; and Sir John Digby was appointed to go 
as ambassador to Spain, partly to conduct the negotia- 

^ See " the 8um of his M. speech to somc of his Council on the 2 of 
March" [1616-7]. Harl. MSS. 1323. fo. 263. 

• " It were very likely that the breach, if any were, could not be but up- 
on sonie material point of reli^^ion; whit'.h if it feil out could not be any 
dishonour to his Majesty, but on the contrary a great reputation, both with 
his subjects here at home, and with his ftiends of the refonned religion in 
foreign parts.*' 
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tion, partly to effect some arrangement for the snppre»- 
sion of tlie pirates of Algiers and Tunis, who had be- 
corae very troublesome. 

Such being tlie state of the negotiation when Bacon 
had to takc it up as a leading Councillor, true policy 
required that it shoald be guided with a view to both 
issues, so that some good might be secured either way ; 
— good to the general state of Christendom, if Spain 
were disposed to act sincerely for that end ; good to the 
particular interests of England and Protestantism, if 
not. And first came the question, what good could be 
extracted out of the alliance, suppasing it to succeed. 
Accordingly on the 23rd of March 1616-7, while the 
King was on bis way to Scotland, Bacon sent for bis 
consideration a paper of additional .instructions for Sir 
John Digby : which began thus : 

" Besides your instnictions dircctory to the substance 
of the main eiTand, we would have you in the whole 
caniage and passages of your negotiation, as well with 
the King himself as with the Duke of Lerma and 
Council there, intennix discourse upon fit occasions, 
that niay express ourselves to the effect foUowing: 

^' That you doubt not but that both Kings, for that 
which concerns religion, will proceed sincerely, both 
being entire and perfect in their own belief and way ; 
but that there are so many noble and excellent eflRacts, 
which are equally acceptable to both religions and for 
the g(K)d and happine^s of the Christian world, which 
may arise out of tliis conjunction, as the nnion of both 
Kings in actions of eslate may make the difference in 
religion as laid aside and almost forgotten. 

" As first, that it will be a means utterly to extin- 
guish and extirpate pirates, which are the common 
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enemies of mankind, and do much infest Europc at 
this time. 

" Also, that it may be a beginning and seed (for the 
like actions before have had less beinnnines) of a holy 
war against the Turk, whereunto it seems the events 
of time do invite Christian kings, in respect of the 
great corruption and relaxation of discipHne of war 
in that empire ; and much raore in respect of the utter 
min and enervation of the Grand Signor's navy and 
forces by sea : which openeth a way (without con<xre- 
gating vast armies by land) to sufFocate and starve 
Constantinople, and thereby to put those provinces 
into mutiny and insurrection." 

The remaining articles do not eoncem us at pres- 
ent. 

Now as I do not find in any of Bacon's letters or 
memoranda of earlier date any hint of such a project 
as this last mentioned, I suppose it was this particular 
occasion that put it into his he^d, and led him into that 
train of meditation to which we owe the fragment 
which foUows. In 1622, in which year it was written, 
the Position which the King had taken with regard to 
Spain was again much the same as in 1617. The 
negotiation having been kept on foot for awhile by 
delusive promisc«, and afterwards internipted and al- 
most broken off by the war in the Palatinate, had been 
again resumed, and it was resolved that tlie match 
should proceed. Bacon was no longer in office ; bnt 
he was still attentive to public affairs, and the retui'n 
of the former political conjuncture would natural ly re- 
mind him of his former advice, and induce him to take 
the subject up again ; while the utter and final breach 
with Spain which followed soon after sufficiently ac- 
yoL. XIII. 12 
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corded two years later ; * remembering the instructions 
to Sir John Digby which I have quoted ; and observ- 
ing the spirit of the introductory conversation, — es- 
pecially with reference to one or two passages which 
appear to have been inserted on revision, — I am in- 
clined to think that Eupolis, the "Politique," would 
have limited his approval to a war against the Turks ,* 
and that not simply as Infidels, but as dangerous neigh- 
bours to all Christendom. And I suppose that as 
things then stood the Christian powers might very 
&irly, and merely in self-defence and as a matter of 
international policy, have demanded seeurities from the 
Turks, the refusal of which would (even according to 
modern opinions) 'have formed a just ground of war. 
That it would have been a " holy war," — that is, that 
it would incidentally have had the effect of recovering 
to the Church countries then subject to Infidels, — 
wonld in Bacon's eyes no doubt have been a great 
additional recommendation : experience not having yet 
sufficiently proved that subjection of territory to Chris- 
tian rule does not involve conversion of people to the 
Christian &ith. 

Setting aside the practical question as to the lawfiil- 
ness of wars for the propagation of the faith — a ques- 
tion which would now in any Company of divines and 
statesmen be negatived without a division, — and re- 
garding the work as a literary composition, it will be 
found not merely to be still interesting, but to deserve 
a conspicuous place among Bacon's writings. For it is 
the only specimen we have of his manner of conduct- 
ing a discussion in the form of dialogue ; and enough is 

1 " Though offensive wars for religion are seldom to be approved, or 
never, cxcept there be some mixture of civil titles." — QmsideriUiont 
ttmching a Wtir teith Spam: written in 1624. 
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done to show how skilfully he coiild handle that fine but 
diffioah Instrument, The design of the composition is 
lo wprvsent the question as fairly debated between sev- 
eraJ sp^ikers kwking at it from different points of view, 
»nJ **ach bringing the füll force of Ins wit and leaming 
ti^ the Support of his own conclusion ; and nothing can 
K* moi\» natural and Hfe-like than the conversation, so 
tar as it goes. The historical matters incidentally han- 
viltxl havo an interest also which is by no means obsolete. 
And the dedicatory letter to Bishop Andrews contains 
the fälligst account of Bacon's own personal feelings and 
dosigns as a writer which we have from his own pen. 

This fragment was first published by Dr. Rawley in 
ll^Ji\ ahnig witli two or three others, in a small vol- 
luno ontitled Certain miscellany warks of the Right 
HowiftrMr FranciH Lo. Verulam^ Viscount St., Alban : 
tho idloginl motivo of the pnblication being to super- 
si\lo or pri*vont eomipt copies, and " to satisfy the 
dt*siivs of sonie who hold it unreasonable that any 
dolinrations of that j)en, thongh in never so small a 
nuvIoU should not l>e shown to the world." It was 
artiM'wanU by Bacon's own direction (as I have said), 
and nppan'ntly mulor his super Vision, translated into 
Latin, and addinl to the Opera Moralia et Civilia, 
'V\w\\^ is a luanusoript copy of part of it in the British 
Mu>i'uni,* and anothor in the Cambridge University 
Library ; but Ilawlev's edition contains some passages 
wliii^h aiv not in the MS. and therefore I suppose it 
was printcd fnun a corrected copy and is the better 
authoritv. 

As in otlu'r siniilar cases I have compared the Eng- 
lisli with tlu» Latin, and ([uoted in foot-notes all varia- 
tious whirh soom to be at all material. 

1 Harl. MSS. 4288. 
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Ti»i^ fxiaiple? confirmed mc inuch in a resolution 
^\%im::iZy^ I was otherwise iiicliiicd) to spend my 
-ziofi - * h<4I_v in ^mting ; and to put forth that poor 
5H;fr.:. «.>r hilf lalent, or what it is, that God hath given 
am» 7.01 as höret otore to i)articular exchanges, but to 
hfc:*.!v> or niount;« of j)ei-petuity, which will not break,* 
rLuTt'toro having not long since® set forth a part of 
tiiv Insrauration ; which is the work, that in mine 

m 

owti judgnient (** nunqnam fallit imago) I do most 
esttvni : I think to proceed in some new i>arts thereof.* 
Atul ahhough I have received from many parts bo- 
yond the soas, tcstimonies touching that work, such 
as Ivyond which I could not expect^ at the first in 
#<^ abstruse an arginnent ; yet nevertheless I have just 
cause to doubt, that it flies too high over men's heads:® 
I have a pui']>ose thereforc (though I break the order 
of tinie) to draw it down to the sense, by some pat- 
torns of a Natural Story and Inquisition.^ And again, 
for that niy book of Advancenient of Learning may be 

1 i\*tH'ts*um mihi Umpus. 

s ffti/*u ttilt Htum a I>to concreditum^ mm iU priia Trapezitis particuhfi- 
^•«.<, *rf/ ixcitmbii* pubUcif, qua nunquam exhauritnlur ti uturam pro certo 
i't </•/«/!/, t\onmi(ttrtm, 

* tiitfi ainuK/t aliquot, 

* litri't ri iv rte in arttrii fjiu partibut minime defatisci. Quod etiiim nunc 

K.>r •• I think to pnjcovd " the Cambridge MS. \\as " Ihave procecded." 

* '(uihuf mm jHttutrim mnjora, cum tarn insit/ni approbationt et honore .... 

* hninimtm^pnr.tcrtim rulynrinjwlicii. 

f/HKt j-^ tnp/a quiKtlnm et portiorus Naturalis flistm-ia^ et Inquisititmea mptr 
tarn: qm^l rtium tjr jMtrtfftci. 

Thf /lisfon'.i Vvrttorum was published about the beginniiiijr of November 
1822, and the Ifii^tnna TiV« et Afortis about the end of the following Jan- 
uan-; atWr th»- Knjrlish version of thi« letter wn» written, probably, and 
bofon? it was lran**hit,d. In tJie Cambridge MS., which appears to'be of 
an eariier date than IJawley's i-<.py, tho last sentence Stands thu.s: *» I have 
Ukon a wurso lo draw it down to the sense, which canuot fail." 
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8ome preparative, or key, for the better opening of 
the Instauration ; because it exhibits a mixture of 
new conceits and old ; whercas the Instauration gives 
the new unmixed, otherwise than with somc little aa- 
persion of the old for taste's sake ; I have thought 
good to procure a translation of that book into the 
general language,^ not without great and ample ad- 
ditions * and enrichment thereof, especially in the sec- 
ond book, which handleth the Partition of Sciences; 
in such sort, as I hold it may serve in Heu of the first 
part of the Instauration, and acquit my promise in 
that part.* Again, because I cannot altogether de- 
sert the civil person that I have bome; which if I 
should forget, enough would remember; I have also 
entered into a work touching Laws, propounding a 
character of Justice, in a middle term, between the 
speculative and reverend discourses of philosoi)hers, 
and the writings of lawyers which are tied and ob- 
noxious to their particular laws.* And although it 
be true, that I had a purpose to make a particular 
digest or recompilement of the laws of mine own na- 
tion ; yet because it is a work of assistance, and that 
that I cannot master by mine own forces and pen,^ I 
have laid it aside. Now having in the work of my 

1 congenianeum putavi opus iUud in linguam ffeneralem ex vtmacula rertert. 

3 The Cambridge MS. has " not without some addition.'* 

s idque ita cumulate prastiti^ tU judicem lihrum iüum^ jam in pluret di- 
eisum, pro primd Instaurationis parte habtri poMt ; quam Partitionum 
Scientiarum jwmine antea insignivi: et »icßdem meam in häc parte liberarl 
eomfdo. Atque hoc etiamjam peracfum est. 

The De Augmends Scientiarum was published in the autnmn of 1623. 

4 The ibllowing sentence is added in the translation. Hoc autem opusj 
fuomiam tanimm absorpturum fuisset temporis, atque alia Jure pracedere de- 
bertnl, injectum reliqui : solummodo porHunculam ejus qunndam, ad exem- 
piaTj in uno ex fiftri^De Augmentis Seien tiar am {octato scilicet) exkibui. 

* qma plurimorwn manibus indigebat neqtte ex me solo pendtbat. 
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Instauration had in contemplation the general good 
of meii in their very bcing, and the dowries of nar 
ture ; ^ and in my work of Laws,^ the general good 
of men Hkewise jn socicty, and the dowries of govem- 
ment ; I thougHt "in duty I owed somewhat unto mine 
own country, ^\f\ich I ever loved ; insomuch as al- 
though my placcfiiath been far above my desert, yet 
my thoughts aq^ cares concerning the good thcreof 
were beyond and over and above my place : so now 
being (as I am) no more able to do my country Ser- 
vice, it remained unto me to do it honour : ^ which I 
have endeavoured to do in my work of The reign of 
King Henry the Seventh. As for my Essays, and 
some other particulars of that nature, I count them 
but as the recreations of my other studies, and in that 
80 rt ]>urpose to conti nue them ; * tlioiigli I am not ig- 
norant that those kind of writings wonld with less pains 
and embracement (perhaps) yield more lustre and rep- 
utatioii to my name than those other which I have in 
band. But I account the use that a man should seek 
of tlie Publishing of bis own writings before bis death, 

1 Mw/rem ffeneris humnni bonum mihi ante ocvlot propowtrim ; ut vUa 
humana txciderelurj hearetur, et ampUori a rutturä doie danaretur, 

2 in Öftre aut4:m Hb de Let/ibus^ cujus initia perstrinxi {ut dictum eU), 

* Quorircu {prcesertim cum <y>M« illud de LtgUnii Patiiis dejx/suisiem) ho- 
nai'tyn alif/nnm j)atri(E dilectcB exhibere volui. 

* Quantum vt-iv ad übrum illum jampridcm tditum^ ciii anten tUulu% Del- 
ibatiuncs Monilcs et Civiles, nunc autem Sunnoucs Fidek'S give Intcriora 
Reruni inscrihitur ; tum ttiam multipUciter auxi et ditnci: et in lintpiam 
quoquc Latinum t vemacula ttrti curari. Illud autem scripturum geniu 
animi reßciuidi et levandi causa subinde tracto. 

The eular^ed edition of the Essay« wa» publiähed in 16*25 with the title 
Eatayior Coumds Cicii and Moral. The Latin translation mny possibly 
have been guin^ on at the Rame tinie, though it was not publislied during 
Bacon's life. It would seeui however from this addition that the Latin 
Version ofthis dedicatory lotter was one of Bacon's latest writings. 
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to be but an untimely anticipation of that which is 
proper to follow a man and not to go along with 
him.^ 

But revolving with myself my writings, as well 
those which I have published, as those which I had 
in hand, methought they went all into the city, 
and none into the temple ; ^ where because I have 
found so great consolation, I desire likewise to make 
some poor oblation. Therefoi*e I have chosen an 
argument mixt of religious and civil considenitions ; 
and likewise mixt between contemplative and active.^ 
For who can teil whether «there may not be an Exo- 
riere aliquis? Great matters (especially if they be 
religious) have (many times) small beginnings : and 
the platform may draw on the building. This work, 
because I was ever an enemy to flattering dedica- 
tions, I have dedicated to your lordship, in respect 
of our ancient and private acquaintance ; and because 
amongst the men of our times I hold you in special 
rererence. 

Your lordship's loving friend, 

Fr. St. Albax. 

1 This Bentence is omitted in the translation ; and instead of it the fol- 
lowing is inserted. QuintÜam libeäum meum De Sapientia Veterum, ut 
ah mUritu tutior euet^ in Tomo Operum meorum Moralium et Politicorum 
rtatu» edendum ettraoL 

2 ExceptU paucU (the translation adds) aUcvbi irupertis, qua ad RtUgi' 
onem qttctanU 

S Tractatum tciUeei De Bello Sacro. 
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AN HOLY WAR 



The Pertotu (hat ^ak. 
EusEBius. Gamaliel. Zebed^us. Martius. Eupolis. Poluo. 

Ckamcters qfthe Peraons. 

EuBebiua beareth the character of a Moderate Divine. Gamaliel of a 
ProUrstant Zelant. Zebedsus of a Konüsh Catholic Zelant. Martius 
of a Militär Man. Eupolis of a Politique. Pollio of a Courtier.'^ 



There met- at Pearls (in the Jiouse of Eupoliis) Eu- 
sebius^ ZebedceuSj Gamaliel^ Martius^ all persans of 
emijient qaality^ bat of several dispositions. Eupolis 
himself was also present ; and while they were sei in 
ccnference^ Pollio came in to ihetn from court ; and as 
soon as he saw them^ öfter his witty and pleasant man- 
ner, he said : 

Pollio. Here be four of you, I think were able 
to make a good World ; for you are as differing as 
the four Elements, and yet you are friends. As for 

^ DiaJogus, 

* Zebedaeus, Romano- Cntholicus, ftrvidut et Zthtts. Gamaliel, in Rdig- 
iont ReformatäyferviJus item et Zeloles. Eusebius, Thedogui Orthixioxus 
et tnodtratuB. Martius, nV Afilituris. Eupolis, PoHticus. Pollio, Aullcw. 
Onmt* prtBter GamaUelem Romano- Cathoüd, 
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Eupolis, because he is temperate and withoat passion, 
he niay be the Fifth Essence. 

Eupolis. If we five (PolHo) make the Great 
World, you alone may make the Little ; because you 
profuss and practise both, to refer all things to youp- 
self. 

PoLLio. And what do they that practise it, and 
profess it not ? 

Eupolis. Thcy are the less hardy,' and the more 
dangerous. But come and sit down with us, for we 
were speaking of the aftairs of Christendom at this 
day ; wherein we would be glad also to have your 
opinion. 

PüLLio. My lords, I have journeyed this moming, 
and it is now the heat of the day ; therefore your 
lord^hip's discourses had need content my ears very 
well, to make tliem intreat mine eyes to keep ojK»n. 
But yet if you will givc me leave to awake you, 
wlien I think your discourses do but sleep, I will 
keep watch the best I can. 

Eupolis. You cannot do us a gi'eater favour. 
Only I fear you will think all our discourses to be 
but the better soit of dreams ; for good wishes, with- 
out power to effect,^ are not nmch more. But, 
Sir, when you came in, Martins had both raised our 
attentions and aft'ected us with some Speech he had 
becrun ; and it falleth out well to sliake off your 
di-owsiness ; for it seemed to be the trumpet of a 
War. And therefore (Martins) if it please you to 
begin again ; for the speech was such as deserveth 
to be heard twice ; and I assure you, your auditoiy 
is» not a little amended by the presence of Pollio. 

1 finiMit ammosi. s absqut tpe effectüs^ nedum tentamH ccpid. 
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Martius. Wlien von came in (Pollio), I was say- 
ing freely to theso lords, tliat I had obsorved how by 
tlie Space now of half a Century of vears tlieiv had 
bei*n (if I may speak it) a kind of ineaiiiiess in the 
designs and enteq>rises of Ghristendom. Wars with 
subjects ; like an angry suit for a nian's own, tliat 
moiight be better ended by accord. Sonio petty ac- 
quests of a town, or a spot of territory ; like a fann- 
er's purchase of a close or nook of ground tliat lay 
fit for liini. And althougb the wars had been for a 
Naples, or a Milan, or a Portugal, or a Bnlieniia, yet 
tlieso wars were but as the wai*s of Ileatheii, (of 
Athens, or Sparta, or Rome,) for secular interest or 
ambition, not worthv the warfare of Christians. The 
Cluirch (indeed) niaketh lier missions into tlie ex- 
treme parts of the nations and isles ; and it is well : ^ 
but this is Ucee untui r/IaJius hi'. The Christian 
princi»s and potentates are they that are wanting to 
the jn'opagation of the Faith by their arms. Yet our 
Lord, that said on earth to the disciples, Ite cf priv- 
dicate^ said from heaven to Constantine, In hoc aujno 
vince, What Christian soldier is there that will not 
be touched with a reh'i^ious emulation to see an order 
of Jesus, or of St. Francis, or of St. Augustine, do 
such Service for enlarging the Christian l)oi'ders ; and 
an order of St. Jago, or St. Michael, or St. Geoige, 
only to robe, and feast, and perforni rites and obsiTv- 
ances ? ^ Surely tlie mercliants theinselves shall rise 
in judgment against the princes and nobles of Eun^pe. 
For they have made a great path in tlie seas unto the 

1 nubili vjyträ atgtie ingiituto. 

2 nihil alrudfert ptrpetrart^ neqne mnjara meiKtari^ quam ut re^ti-f solin- 
ne* indannt^ ft*ta pntrttnorum sitortun annivenai'ia cthbrtnt, tt catcrvg ritas 
ac cartmumitu ordinit $m observtnt, 

VOL. XIII. 13 
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ends of thc world ; and set fortli ships and forces of 
Spanish, Englisli, and Dutch, enough to make Cliina 
tremble ; ^ and all this for pearl, or stone, or spices : 
biit for the pearl of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
stones of the heavenly Hienisalem, or the spices of 
the spouse's garden, not a mast hath bcen set up. 
Nay they can niake shift to shed Christian blood so 
far off amongat theinselves,^ and not a drop for the 
cause of Christ. But let me recall inyself ; I must 
acknowledge that within the space of fifty years 
(whereof I spake) there have been three noble and 
meinorable actions upon the infidels, wherein the 
Christian hath been the invader. For where it is 
upon the defensive, I reckon it a war of nature,^ and 
not of ])iety. The first was that famous and fortunate 
war by sea that ended in the victory of Lepanto ; 
which hath put a hook into the nostrils of the Otto- 
mans to this day ; which was the work (chiefly) of 
that excellent Pope, Pius Quintus ; whom I wonder 
bis successors have not declared a saint. The second 
was the noble, though unfortunate, expedition of Se- 
bastian King of Portugal upon Africk, which was 
atcliieved by hini alone ; so alone, as left somewhat 
for others to excuse. The last was, the brave in- 
cnrsions of Sigisinund the Transylvanian prince ; the 
thread of whose j)rosperity was cut off by the Chris- 
tians thi'inselves ; contraiy to the worthy and pater- 
nal moiiitories of Pope Clement the eighth. More 
than thest», 1 do not remember. 

PoLLio. No ! What say you to the extirpation of 
the Moors of Valcntia ? 

l qwinta Inding qulJem tt Cfiinam tremejacere et amcutrre pMtinL 
s IliMd intenm pro nihilo ducunt^ »ingwntm Chriitinnum inpartUnu tarn 
remotit inter se praliantes effundere, 
3 ütctstttaäs. 
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At which Budden question^ Martins was a KtÜe at a 
stoj) ; and Gamaliel prevented liirn^ and said : 

GifMALiEL. I think Martins did well in omitting 
that action, for I, for my part, never approved it ; and 
it seenis God was not well pleased with that deed ; for 
you see the king in whose time it passed ( whoni you 
catliolics count a saint-like and immaculate prince) 
was taken away in the flower of his age : and the 
author and great counsellor of that rigour (whose 
fortunes seemed to be built upon the rock) is rniiied : 
and it is thought by some that the reckonings of tliat 
business are not yet cleared with Spain ; for tliat num- 
bers of those supposed Moors, bi'ing tried now by their 
exile, continue constant in the faith, and trui? Cliris- 
tians in all points, save in the thirst of revenge. 

Zebed^us. Make not hasty judgment ((Tainahel) 
of that great action ; which was as Clirist's fan in 
those countries ; except you could sliow souie such 
covenant from the crown of Spain, as Joshua made 
"with the Gibeonites ; that that cursed seed sliould 
continue in the land. And you see it was done by 
edict, not tumultuously ; the sword was not jmt into 
the people's band. 

EüPOLis. I think Martins did oniit it, not as niak- 
ing any judgment of it either way, but because it 
sorted not aptly with actions of war, being upon sul)- 
jects, and without resistance. But let us, if you 
tliink good, give Martins leave to procee<l in his dis- 
course ; for methought he spake like a divine in ar- 
mour. 

Martius. It is truc (Eupolis) that the ])nncipal 
object which I havc before mine eyes, in that whereof 
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I spcak, is piety and religion. But nevertheless, if I 
shuiüd sj>oak only as a natural man, I sliould [X?rsuade 
tlie samt» tliing. For tliere is no such entcrprise, at 
tliis day, for socular greatncss and torrene hunonr, as 
a war upou infidels. Xeither do I in tlns pro[K)und 
a novelty, or Imagination, but tliat whicb is proved 
by late examples of tbe same kind, tliougb ])erbaj>s of 
less difficulty. Tlie Castilians, tht* age befbre tbat 
wherein we live, opened the new world ; and subdued 
and planted Mexico, Peru, Chile, and otlier i)arts of 
thc West Indies. We see what HückIs of treasure 
liave flowed into Europe by that action ; so that the 
cense or rates of Christendom are niised since ten 
times, vea twentv times told. Of this tretv^ure, it is 
true, the gold was accumulate and store-treasure, for 
the most part : but the silver is still growing. Be- 
sides, infinite is the access of territory and empire by 
the same enterprise. For there was never an band 
dniwn that did double the rest of the habitable world, 
before this ; for so a man mav trulv tenn it, if he sliall 
put to account as well that that is, as that which may 
be hereafter by the further occupation and colonizing of 
those countries. And yet it cannot be affirmed (^if one 
s})eak ingenuoasly) that it was the jjropagation of the 
Christian faith that was the adamant of that discover\\ 
entn-, and ])lantation ; but gold and silver and temporal 
pn»Ht and glory : so that what was first in God's provi- 
dence was but second in man's a])petite and intention. 
The like may be said of the famous navigations and 
TtHi.:juests of Emmanuel King of Portugid, whose 
tnn& began to circle Africk and Asia ; and to ac- 
ii»»i only thc trade of spices and stones and 
A dmgä, but f(H)ting and places in those ex- 
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treme parts of tlie east. For ncM'ther in tliis was re- 
L'gion tlie principal, but ampHficätion and enlarge- 
ment of riches and domin ion. And the etfcct of 
these two enterprises is now such, that both tlic East 
and the West Indies being met in the crown of Sj)ain, 
it is come to pass that (as one saith in a brave kind of 
expression) the sun neuer sets in the Spaniah dominions^ 
bat ever shines upon one pari or other of theni : wliich, 
to say truly, is a beani of glorv, (thongli I cannot say 
it is so soHd a body of glory,) wherein the crown of 
Spain suipasseth all the fornier monarcliies. So as 
tu conclude, \ve may see that in these actions lipon 
gentiles or infiduls, only or chiefly, both the Spiritual 
and temporal honour and good have been in one pur- 
suit and purchase conjoined. 

PoLLlo. Methinks, with your favour, you sliould 
remember (Martins) that wild and savage people are 
like beasts and birds, which are ferce naturce^ the j)rop- 
erty of which passeth with the possession, and goeth 
to the occupant ; but of civil people, it is not so. 

Martius. I know no such difterence amongst rea- 
sonable souls, but that whatsoever is in order to the 
greatest and most general good of people may justify 
the iU!tion, be the people more or less civil. But 
(Pollio) ^ I sliall not easily grant that the i)eople of 
Peru or Mexico were such brüte savages as you intend ; 
or that there should be anv such difterence between 
tliem and many of the infidels which are now in other 
parts. In Peni, though thcy were unapparelled peo- 
ple, according to the clinie ; ^ and had some custonis 
very barbarous ; yet the govemment of the Incaes had 

> So in the Latin, and in tlie MSS. The printed copy ha« Kupoli» ; ob- 
viou.«(lv a mistake. 
3 temptratura forUiue cUtnaiU hoc poUidanU. 
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many parts of humanity and civility. Tliey had 
duccd the nations from the adoration of a multitude of 
idols and fancies, to the adoration of the sun. And, 
as I remember, the Book of Wisdom noteth degrees 
of idolatry ; making that of worshipping petty and vi\e 
idols more gross than simply the worshi])ping of tlie 
creature. And some of the propliets, as I take it, do 
the Hke, in the metaphor of more ugly and bestial for- 
nication. The Peruvians also (under the Incaes) had 
magnificent temples of their superstition ; they had 
strict and regulär justice ; they bare great faith and 
obedience to their kings ; they proceedod in a kind of 
martial justice with their enemies,^ offering them their 
law, as better for their own good, before they drew 
their sword. And much like was the State of Mexico, 
being an elective*^ monarcliy. As for tliose people of 
the east (Goa, Calacute, Malacca) they were a fine 
and dainty people ; frugal and yet elegant, though not 
niilitar. So that if things be rightly weighed, the em- 
piro of the Turks niay be truly affirmed to be more 
kirbarous than any of these. A cniel tyranny, bathed 
in the blood of their emperors upon every succession ; 
a hoap of vassals and slaves ; no nobles, no gcntlemen, 
no tWvmen, no inheritance of land, no stirp of ancient 
tkuulios ; ^ a peo]>le that is without natural affection, 
and, a< the Scripture saith, that reijardeth not the desires 
:/ u'onit'n : and without \nety or care towarck their 
chHdivn : a nation without morality, without letters, 
arts, v^r soiences ; that can scarce nieasure an acre of 
UrvU or an hour of the day : base and sluttish in build- 

I MM&* ib*i'^.\f ,fitiifnip. T Imve followed the reading of the MS. here. 
r*S -jruu^l «vp\ ha5 " no stirp or auoient families/* 
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ings, diets, and the like ; and in a word, a very reproach 
of human society. And yet this nation hath made the 
garden of the world a wildemess ; for that, as it is 
truly Said concerning the Turks, tvhere Ottoman^a horse 
sets hin foot^ people will come up very thin, 

PoLLio. Yet in the midst of your invective (Mar- 
tdus) do the Turks this riglit, as to remeniber that tliey 
are no idolaters : for if, as you say, there be a diifer- 
ence between worshipping a base idol and the siin, there 
is a- much greater difference between worshipping a 
creature and the Creator. For the Turks do acknowl- 
edge God the Father, creator of heaven and earth, 
being the first person in the Trinity, though they deny 
the rest. 

At which Speech when Martins made sanie paiise^ Zeh- 
edceus replied with a countetiance of great reprehensian 
and severity : 

Zebed^us. We must take heed (Pollio) that we 
fall not at unawares into the heresy of Manuel Com- 
nenus, Emperor of Graecia, who affirnied that Ma- 
homet's God was the true God : which oj»inion was 
not only rejected and condemned by tlie synod, but 
imputed to the Emperor as extreme madness ; ^ being 
repruached to him also by the Bishop of Thessalonica, 
in those bitter and stränge words as are not to be 
named. 

Maktius. I confess that it is my opinion, that a 
war upon the Turk is more worthy tlian upon any 
other gentiles, infidels, or savages, that either have 
been or now are, both in point of religion and in point 
of honour ; though facility and ho})e of success mought 

1 vtluü imatua ipeciet guttdam. 
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graiited tliat it is either lawful or binduig, yet whetlier 
otlier tliings be not to be preferrecl before it ; as extir- 
pation of heretics, reconcilements of scliisms, piirsuit 
of lawful temporal rights and quarreis, and the like ; 
and how far this enterj)rise ouglit either to wait lipon 
these other matters, or to be mingled with them, or to 
pass by them and give law to them as inferior iintt) it- 
self ? And because this is a great part, and Eiisebius 
hath yet said not hing, we will by way of niulct or 
pain, if your lordships think good, lay it upon hhn. 
Ali tliis while, I doubt much that Pollio, who hath a 
sharp wit of discovery towards what is solid and real 
and what is s}>eeious and airy, will esteem all this but 
iin{)ossibilities, and eagles in the clouds ; and therefore 
we shall all intreat him to crusli this argunient with his 
best fbrces : that by the light we shall take fi'om hini, 
we may either ca-^t it away, if it be found but a bladder, 
or discharge it of so much as is vain and not sperable. 
And because I confess I myself am not of that o])iiiion, 
(although it be an hard encounter to deal with Pollio) 
yet I shall do my be^t to prove the enterj)rise pos.sible, 
and to shew how all impediments may be either re- 
moved or overcomen. And then it will be fit for Mar- 
tins (if we do not desert it before) to resume his 
further discourse, as well for the persuasive, as for the 
consult touching the means, preparations, and all that 
may conduce unto the enterprise. But this is but my 
wish, your lordships will put it into better order. 

They all not only alloived the distributian^ but acrejtted 
the part» : but because the day was 8pent^ thetf a</rerd to 
defer it tili tlie next mominy, Only Pollio mid : 

Pollio. You take me right (Eupolis) ; for I am 
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ot opinioii« that except you could bray Cliristendom in 
a uit.^rtar, and mould it into a new paste, tliere is no 
|H\j!öiibility of an Holy War. And I was ever of opin- 
ion, that the Philosoph er's Stone, and an Holy War, 
were but the rendez-voua of crackod brains, that wore 
thoir teather in their head instead of their hat. Nev- 
ertholess beHeve me of courtesy, that if you five shall 
be of another mind, especially after you have heard 
what I can say, I shall be ready to certity with Hippoc- 
rates, that Athens * is mad and Democritus is only 
sober,*-^ And lest you should take me for altogether 
adverse, I will frankly contribute to the business now 
at first. Ye, no doubt, will amongst you devise and 
discourse many solemn matters : but do as I shall teil 
you. Tliis Pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him. Take order, that when he is dead, there be chosen 
a Pope of fre^h years, between fifty and three-score ; 
and See that he take the name of Urban, because 
a Poi)e of that name did fii'st institute the cruzada, 
and (as with an holy trumpet) did stir up the voy- 
aire for the Holv Land. 

EuPGLis. You say well ; but be, I pray you, a little 
moro serious in this Conference. 

The next day the same peraons met^ as they had ap- 
pohitcd : and afUr they were tset^ and that there had 
pii;ised »ome ^porting Speeches from Pollio^ how the war 
ffiijf xilready hegini^for that (Jie said) he had dreamt of 
».c './';; hat Janizaries and Tartars and Sultans all the 
V y»' *. *J A Martins said: 

m « 

S> h'i-^ :V priiitcd copy and the MSS. The Latin translation has 
•«ijs l: o^u:ht to be Abdtra. 

r '*«lnlbl^i^'r o;' this Speech i» not in the MS. Kupolis's answer ia 
fifiA iiu 'äh.t-ut; ot' the ink. The words, I think, are *'at jour 
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Martius. The distribution of this Conference, 
which was made by Eupolis yesternight, and was by 
HS approved, seemeth to me perfect, save in one point ; 
and that is, not in tlie number, but in the placing of 
the parts. For it is so disposed, that PolHo and Eupo- 
lis shall debate the possibility or impossibility of the 
action, before I shall deduce the particulai-s of the 
means and manner by wliich it is to be achieved. 
Now I have ojften observed in deliberations, tliat the 
entering near hand into the manner of Performance 
and execution of that which is under dehberation hath 
qoite overtumed the opinion formerly conceived of tlie 
possibility or impossibiHty. So that things that at the 
first show seemed possible, by ripping up the Perform- 
ance of them have been convicted of impossibility ; and 
things that on the other side have showed impossible, 
by the declaration of the means to effect them, as by a 
back light, have appeared possible, the way thorough 
them being discemed. This I speak, not to alter the 
Order, but only to desire Pollio and Eupolis not to 
speak peremptorily or conclusively touching the point 
of possibility, tili they have heard me deduce the means 
of the execution : and that done, to reserve themselves 
at liberty for a reply, after they had before them, as it 
were, a model of the enterprise. 

This grave and solid advertisement and caution of 
Martius was much commended hy them all; whereupon 
Eupolis Said: 

Eupolis. Since Martius hath begun to refine that 
which was yesternight resolved, I may the better have 
leave (especially in the mending of a proposition wliich 
was mine own) to remember an Omission, which is 
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morc tlian a mkplacing. Fdi- I doubt we oiight to 
have added or inserted into tlie point of lawfulness, 
tlie question how far an Holy War is to be pursued, 
wlietlier to displaiiting and extennination of poople ? 
And again, wlietlier to enforce a new belief, and to 
vindicate or punisli infidelity ; or only to subjcct tlic 
coiintries and people ; and so by tlie temporal sword 
to open a door for tlie sj>iritual sword to enter, by pei^ 
suasion, Instruction, and such nieaiis as are j)roper for 
souls and consciences? But it niav be, neither is tliis 
necessary to be niade a part by itself ; for tliat Zebe- 
divus, in Ins \visdoni, will fall into it as an incident to 
the point of lawfulness, whicli cannot be liandled with- 
out limitations and distinctions. 

Zeijkikki's. You encourage.me (Euj»olis), in tliat I 
jK?rceive liow in your judgment (^wliieli I do so niiich 
esteem ) I ou<rlit to take tliat coiirse wliicli of invself I 
was purposed to do. For as Martins noted well tliat 
it is but a loose tliing to sjK'ak of possibilities without 
the particular designs ; so is it to speak of lawfulness 
without the particular cases. I will therefoix» fii'st of 
all distinguish the cases ; though you shall give nie 
leave in the handlinf; of thein not to sever them with 
too niuch preciseness ; for both it would cause neeilless 
length, and we are not iiow in arts or niethods, but in 
a Conference. It is therefore first to be put to question 
in genenil, (as Eupolis })ropounded it,) whether it bo 
lawlul for Christian princes or states to make an inva- 
'sive war, only and siinply for tlie projjagation of the 
faith, witliout other cause of hostilitv, or circuinstance 
that may provoke and induce the war ? Secondly, 
whether, it being niade part of the casi» tliat the coiin- 
tries wcre once Christian and inemlK^rs of the Chiirch 
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and where the crolden candlesticks did stand, tlioiigh 
now tliey be utterly alienated and no Cliristians left, 
it be not lawftd to make a war to restore them to tlie 
Church, as an ancient imtrimony of Christ ? Tliirdly, 
if it be inade a fiirther part of tlio case, tliat tlieiT are 
yet remaining in the conntries multitndes of Christians, 
wliether it be not lawfid to make a war to free tliem 
and deliver them from the servitnde of the infidels ? 
Fourthiv, whether it be not lawful to make a war for 
the jmrging and recovery of consecrate places, IxMng 
now polluted and profan ed ; as the Iloly City and 
Sepulchre, and such other places of principal adonition 
and devotion? Fifthly, whether it be not hiwfui to 
make a war for the revenge or vindication of bhi<phe- 
mies and reproaclies against the Deity and onr hlessed 
Saviour ; or for tlie effiision of Cln*istian blood, and 
cruelties against Christians, though ancient and long 
since past; considering that God's visits are witliout 
limitation of time, and many times do bnt expect tlie 
ftdness of the sin ? Sixthly, it is to be considerecl (as 
Eupolis now last well remembered) whether a Iloly 
War (which, as in the worthiness of the quarrel, so 
in the justness of the prosecution, ought to exceed all 
temporal wars) may be pursued either to the expnlsion 
of people or the enforcement of consciences or the like 
extremities ; or how to be moderated and limited : lest 
whilst we remember we are ChrivStians, we forget that 
others are men ? ^ But there is a point that precedeth 

^ The poMMige which follow», to the end of the paragraph, is not in the 
Harl. MS. It is* one of the pat>i«agc9 which Rp]K-ar to havc b«»en in.scrtid o» 
reviHon. and to which I alhided in the pn>faoe a.«« indicatinf? an intention to 
limit the Holy War to a war afin&inAt the Turk» ppecially, and a war not for 
relif^ion Bimplv, hut with " a mixture of civil title»." The winic thinfj is 
obwrvablc in Zebedaeus's next spoecb, which wa« probably written at a 
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II 11 iii.ii:!iit^tir, iiiany of the late Schoolmen (tliough 
,v •.' i;'.:: nion^ take not the riglit way in disputing 
":!.'- : un.'sri'.m : except they had tlic gift of NaWus, 
"i'u: :h<jy oould, cotem novacuM Hoind4*re ; heic fgtone% 
t-"' i'ikA^mvf9, First, for the hiw of nature. The 
y>.-' •>-.*^her Aristotle is no ill Interpreter thereof. He 
r.i::i <et many men on work with a witty speech of 
rj jr /'r/ domuiuii^ and natura nervu» ; affirming exi)r(.«sly 
and jH^iiitively, that from the very nativity some thinffs 
ii>*- '■ »m tu ruh\ and sonw thinys to obey, Which oracle 
harh been taken in divers seiises. Sonic have taken 
it for a speech of ostentation, to in title the Grecians 
to an enipirc over the barbarians ; wliich indeed was 
better niaintained bv his schohir Alexander. Some 
have taken it for a speenhitive i)latfonn, tliat reason 
and natnre wonid that tlie best shonld govcni ; but 
not in any wise to create a riglit. But for iny part, 
I take it neither for a brag nor for a wish ; but for a 
trutli, as lie liniiteth it. For he saith, that if there 
can i)e found sucli an inequahty between man and 
man as tliere is between man and beast or between soul 
and bodv, it investeth a ri<jht of govemment ; which 
seemetli rather an impossible case tlian an untrue scn- 
tenee. But T liold both the jndgment trne, and the 
case possible ; and such its hath had and hath a being, 
l)oth in particular men and nations. But ere we go 
ftn'ther, let us confine ambiguities and mistakings, that 
thev trouble us not.^ First, to sav tliat the more ca- 
pable, or the better dcservcr, hatli sucli right to govern 
as he may compulsorily bring under tlic less worthy, 
is idle. Men will ncver agree upon it, who is the 

1 Ambigua qwttdiim, ei a sensu vero sermonit nostri multum abtrrantia^ ne 
inUrptUiini^ abignmus et rehgemu». 
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more worthy. For it is not only in order of natiire 
for him to govem tliat is the more intelligent, as Aris- 
totle would have it ; but there is no less reqiiired for 
govemment, courage to protect ; and above all, hon- 
esty and probity of the will, to abstain irom injury. 
So fitness to goveni is a peqilexed business. Some 
men, some nations, excel in the one ability, some in 
the other. Therefore the position whicli I intend is 
not in the comparative, that the wiser or tlie stouter 
or the jnster nation should govern ; but in the priva- 
tive, that where there is an heap of peoplo (though 
we tenn it a kingdom or State) that is altogether un- 
able or indign to govem, there it is a just cause of 
war for another nation, that is civil or polliced, to 
subdue them : and this, though it were to be done by 
a Cyrus or a Cjesar, tliat were no Christian. The 
second mistaking to be banished is, that I under- 
stand not this of a personal tyranny, as was the state 
of Rome under a Caligula or a Nero or a Com mo- 
dus : shall the nation suffer for that wherein they 
»uffer ? But when the Constitution of the state and 
the fundamental customs and laws of tlie same (if 
laws they may be called) are against the laws of na- 
tnre and nations, then, I say, a war upon them is law- 
fiil. I shall divide the question into three parts. First, 
whether there be, or mav be, anv nation or society of 
men, against whom it is lawful to make a war with- 
out a precedent injury or provocation ? Secondly, 
what are those breaches of the law of nature and na- 
tions, w^hich do forfeit and devest all right and title 
in a nation to govern ? And thirdly, whether those 
breaches of the law of nature and nations be found 
in any nation at this day ; and namely, in the empire 

VOL. XIII. 14 
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of the Ottomans ? For the first, I hold it clear that 
such iiations, or states, or societica of pcH)ple, there 
may be and are. There cannot be a better ground 
laid to declare this, than to look into the original do- 
nation of govcmment. Observe it well, especially 
the inducement or prefiice. Saith God : Lct ns inake 
man after our mvn image^ and let Idni have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea^ and the fowh of the air atid 
the beaata of the AiwtZ, «.jf-c. Hereu])on De Victoria,^ 
and with him sinne others, infer ext-ellentlvi» and ex- 
tract a most true and divine apliorism, Nim fundatur 
dominium nisi in imagine Dei. llere we have the 
charter of foundation : it is now the more easv to 
judgc of tlie forfeiture or i*eseiziire. Delace tlie Im- 
age, and you devest tlie riglit. But what is tliis Im- 
age, and how is it defaced ? The poor men of Lyons, 
and some fanatical spirits, will teil you that the image 
of (lod IS purity, and the defacement sin. But this 
subverteth all government : nuither did Adam's sin, 
or the curse upon it, deprive him of bis rule, but left 
the crt^atures to a rebellion or ivluctation. And there- 
fore if you note it attentively, when this charter was 
renewed unto Noah and bis sons, it is not by the 
wonls, You shall have dominion ; but, Your fear shall 
be upon all the beast» of the land^ and the birdn of the air^ 
and all that moveth : not regranting the sovereignty, 
which stood firm ; biit protecting it against the reluc- 
tation. The sound Interpreters therefore expound this 
image of God, of Natural Reason ; which if it be to- 
tally or mostly defaced, the right of goveniment doth 
cease ; and if you mark all the Interpreters well, still 
they doubt of the case, and not of the law. But this 

^ Francitcui dt Victorid. 
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is properly to be spoken to in liandlinnr the second 
point, when we shall define of the defacements. To 
go on. The prophet Hosea, in the person of God, 
saith of the Jews : They have reujned^ bat not hij me ; 
they have set a «ignory over themselves^ bat I kneiv 
mthinr/ of iL Which place provetli plainly, tliat tliere 
are govemments whicli God dotli not avow. For 
thongh they Ikj ordained by liis secrrt ])rovidenoo, yet 
they are not knowledged by his revealed will. Neither 
can this Ije meant of evil crovernors or tvrants ; for 
they are often avowed and stablished as lawfiil ])oten- 
tates ; but of some perverseness and dcfection in the 
very nation itself; which a])peareth inost nianifestly, 
in that the ))rophet speaketh of the sipiorv in al*- 
drarfo^ aiid not of the person of the Lord. And al- 
though some heretics, of those we si)ake of, have 
abused this text, yet the sun is not soiled in pas- 
sage.^ And again, if any man infer upon the words 
of the prophets following (which dedarc this rejec- 
tion and, to use the words of the text, rcscision - of 
their estate to have been for their idolatry,) that by 
this reason the governments of all idohitrous nations 
should be also dissolved (which is manifcstly nntnie) ; 
in my judgment it followeth not. For the idolatry 
of the Jews tlien, and the idolatrv of the Ileathen 
then and now, are sins of a far dittcnn;^ natuiv, in 
regard of the special covenant and the dear manifcs- 
tations wherein God did contnict and exhibit hinisolf 
to that nation. This nullity of policy and right of es- 
tate in some nations is yet more significantly expivssi;d 
by Moses in his canticle, in the person of God, to the 
Jews : Ye have incensed me with fjoih that are no yod»^ 

1 in irantituper cloaca». * Thi« clause is omitted in the translation. 
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and I will incense yoii with a people that are tvo people : 
such as were (no doubt) tlic pcojJe of Caiiaan,^ after 
seisin was giveii of the Land of Promise to tlie Israel- 
ites. For from that time tlieir riglit to the land was 
dissolved, thougli they reinained in niany places iincon- 
querod. By tliis we may see that there are natious 
in name, that there are no nations in v\\s\\i^ but niul- 
titndes only, and swanns of pet)ple. For Hke as thero 
are particular persons uthiwed and proscribed bv civil 
laws of several countries ; so are there nations that are 
utiawed and proscribed by the hiw of nature and na- 
tions, or bv the inmiediate conimandnient of God. And 
as tliei'e are kings de facto^ and not de jure^ in respect 
of the nnllity of their titU; ; so are there nations that 
are ocenpants de facto^ and not de Jure^ of their tem- 
tories, in respect of the nulHty of their policy or gov- 
erinnent. But let us take in some exaniples into the 
midst of our proofs ; for they will prove as niuch, as 
put after, and illustrate more. It was never doubted 
but a war upon pirates may be lawfully nuide by any 
nation, though not infested or violated by theni. Is 
it because they have not certan »ed^s or laren? In 

t' 

the Piratical War which was achievwl by Pompey 
the (ireat, and was Ins truest and greatest glory, the 
pirates had some cities, sundry ports, and a great part 
of tlie pro vi nee of Cilicia ; and the pirates now being, 
have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. Beasts 
are not the less savage because they have dens. Is 
it because the dimger hovers as a cloud, that a man 
cannot teil where it will fall, and so it is cvery nian^s 
case? The reascm is good ; but it is not all, nor 
that which is niost alled<xed. For the true received 

^populi Cntmnirurum^ et rtliqui. 
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reason is, that piratcs are communes hionani generis 

hostes ; whom all nations are to prosecute, not so iniicli 

in the right of their own foars, as lipon the band of 

human societv. For as tliere are formal and writ- 

ten leagues, respeotive to certain cnemics; so is there 

a natural and tacit confederation amonjxst all men 

against the common enemy of Iniman societv. So 

as there needs no intimation or di»nnnciation of the 

war ; there needs no reqiiest from the nation ^rieved : 

but all these fonnalities the law of nature supplies in 

the case of piratcts. The same is the case of rovors 

bv land ; ^ such as yet are some cantons in Arabia : 

and some petty kings of the mountains, adjacent to 

straits and wavs.^ Neither is it lawful onlv for the 

neighbour princes, to destroy such piiiites or rovers ; ^ 

but if there were anv nation never so far off, that 

would make it an enterprise of inerit and true glory, 

(as the Romans that made a war for the libertv of 

Gnecia from a distant and remote part,) no doubt 

they mought do it.* I make the siune judgnient of 

that kingdom of the Assassins, now dostroved, which 

was situate ujx)n the borders of Saraca ; and was for 

a time a great terror to all the princc^s of the Levant. 

There the custom was, that uiK)n the commandment 

of their king, and a blind obedience to be given there- 

nnto, anv of them was to undertako, in the nature of 

a volary, the insidious murder of any prince or person 

npon whom the commandment went. This custom, 

without all question, made their whole government 

1 de latronibus per ttrram tt imUUaUn'ihuA vinnim. 
3 f/vi »tcus tiHffUMias vitii et a viaUmbu* frequentatas hahitant. 
' ntqut {ut priu$ de PiratU dictum est) principibus tanfum viclnis hos de- 
btUart ctmceditur, 
* PfOculdiUno hocfacere cumjmtitia potsini. 
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Vüid,* as an engine built agaiiist liuman society, wor- 
tliv by all men to be fired and pulled down. I say 
the like of the Anabaptists of Munster ; and tliis, al- 
thoiicrh tliey Lad not been rebels to the cmpirc : and 
put case likewiso tliat they had done no mischief at 
all actually ; yet if there shall be. a congregation and 
consent of people - tbat shall hold all tliings to be law- 
ful, not according to any certain laws or niles, but 
according to the scoret and variable motions and in- 
stincts of the spirit ; this is indeed no nation, no jieople, 
no signory, that God doth know ; any nation that is 
civil and polliced niay (if they will not be reduced) 
cut them oiF from the face of the earth.^ Now let 
me put a foigued case, (and yet antiquity makes it 
doubtful whether it were fiction or historv,) of a land 
of Amazons, wliere the whole government public and 
private, yea the militia itself, was in the hands of 
wonien. I demand, is not such a j)reposterous gov- 
ernment (agaiust the first order of nature, for womcn 
to iTile over men,) in itself void, and to be sup- 
pressed?* I s])eak not of the reign of women, (for 
that is supplied by counsel and subordinate magis- 
trates masculine,) but where tlie regiment of State, 
justice, families, is all managed by women. And yet 
this last case differeth from the other before ; because 

1 Mum iUud reffimin inralidutn rtddiditj et nuUojure gitbnixum. 

3 Quin tt ifi adhuc j'iiinty (tut in futurum exorturus sit^ howinum catUM 
aUqfii*^ f/ui^ tj-c. 

8 cuiris gdtit nntinrn jMipuJum huiw (« nd snnitattin redire. recugiJ) ixter~ 
minnrt ptnifus t.x otta humimim it n facie terrtr. (lehre Ucebit. The word 
poüiced ( which I leavi* in the original cpfllin)^, not knowing any modern 
form of it) is translated, wliorc it occur^i on pa^ 200, ad imptrandum kabiii. 

* Nttm quin ^nrnv. mfutl* oßrmnrtrit^ hujustnodi imptrhim, rontra ordintm 
natura; in principiU suis inftitutuin^ w)n esse in se rncuum et nuttum et pror* 
mu abolendum t 
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in the rest there Ls terror of (langer, ])ut in this tlierc 
is oiily error of naturc.^ Neitlier should I make any 
great difficulty to affirm the same of the Sultanry of 
the Mamaluches ; where shives, and none biit slavc«, 
bought for money and of unknown descent, reigiied 
over faniilies of freenien. And niiich like were the 
case, if you siippose a nation where the custoni were, 
that aft^r füll age the sons should exjmlse their fathers 
and mothers out of their {x)Ssessions, and put them to 
their pensions : for these cases, of women to govern 
men, sons the fathers, shives freenien, are much in 
the same degree ; all being total violations and per- 
versions of the laws of nature and nations. For the 
West Indies, I perceive (Martins) you have read 
GaiX'ihizzo de Viega, who hiniself was descended of 
the race of the Ineaes, a Mestizo, and is willing to 
make the liest of the virtues an<l mannei's of his coun- 
tr\' : and yet in troth he doth it soberly and credibly 
enoudi.2 Yet vou shall hardiv edifv nie, that those 
nations mifjht not bv the law of nature have been 
subdued by any nation that had only policy and 
moral virtue ; though the ju'opagation of the faith 
(whereof we shall s|)eak in the proper place) ^ were 
set by, an<l not niade part of the case. Surely their 
nakedness (being with them, in most parts of that 
countiy, without all veil or coveriiig,) was a great 

> in hoc nuU.m aberratio tantum n Uye natura. 

* et pcrqunm moiltste., 

s Tbü Word» within the purcnthesi? an* «miitted iii the* translatioii: nn 
omin^ioii possibly acoklontal, but possibly also intüiitioiial; Hacoii, as he 
con!<idered the »ubject moro doscly, inclining inorc and iiiort'. to di.'-allow 
" the pn»p.ifi;atioii of the faith " a« a motive for an üffeiisive war, and tond- 
inp toward.-* the opinion in Trhich he ri;!»tod two vears aflorwards, that 
*• offensiv»^ wars for roli^ion w^-n- M'Ulom to bc approved, or ncvcr cxrcpl 
thcv have sonie mixtnre of civil titles«." 
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defaccment : for in the acknowledgement of naked- 
ness was the first scnse of sin ; and tlie heresy of the 
Adamitos was ever accountcd an affront of nature. 
But upon these I stand not ; ^ nor yet upon tlieir idi- 
ocy, in thinking that liorsos did cat their bits, and let- 
ters spoiik, and the likc : nor yet upon tlieir sorceries, 
which are (ahnest) common to all idolatrous nations.^ 
But, I say, their sacrificing, and more especially their 
eatiiig of men, is such an abomination, as (methinks) 
a nian's face should he a little confused, to deny that 
tliis custoni, joined with the rest,^ did not makc it 
lawful for the Spaniards to invade their territory, for- 
feited by the law of nature; and either to reduce 
them or disphmt them. But far be it from me yet 
nevertlieless, to justify the cruelties which were at 
first used towards them : which had their reward soon 
after, there being not one of the principal of the first 
conquerors, but died a violent death himself ; and was 
well followed bv the deaths of manv more/ Of ex- 
amples enough ; oxcept we should add tho labours of 
Hercules ; an example which, though it Ijc flourished 
with much fabulous matter, yet so much it hath, that 
it dotli notably set forth the consent of all nations 
and ages in the approbation of the extiri)ating and 
debellating of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants,^ 

1 »St// Ä(X- /( rrifribii* rt-t/hmis deiur : quamhquidtm sU iüls cum aliis non- 
nuW* i/vntlfni;^ commnnf.. 

3 Xvijue runuA gimjilicitatcm eorum commemorare plncet^ licet insiffnis 
/uerit^ ntj*it4 f/iif <(/uo* fntnn ipmnim miuuhicnre^ litenis nuttm loqui tt 
commiff'i iiiln finnchirr piitnrent; et simifin. Nefpie eiinm sortiltffifij dhina- 
tioni*^ tt mnrjicnx mpentithmes nnrro: in (ptibtu citfn jderisqfie gent^tu idot- 
tdairit cinnmHiticobanf. 

S mm nUi* hnprohisslmi» conjunrtuin. 

* quitn^e Htnm mors tl cahimitm comiAurium e wi* non aut comitabatur 
mU 4 hrgo insiquthatur. 

* ty^imnorum tnormium. 
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not oiily as lawful, but iis nieritori<»iis evon of divine 
honoiir : * and tliis altlioiii^h tlie dtJivcrer caiiic from 
the one end of tho world unto tlic other.- Lot us 
now set doAVii some argumcMits to prove tho sanie ; ^ 
regarding nither woiglit tlian nTiinbor, as in such a 
Conference as tliis is tit. The first armiment shall be 
this. It is a great ern)r, and a narrowness or strait- 
ness of niind, if any man think that nations have 
notliing to do one with another, exfej»t there be oither 
an iinion in sovereignty or fi conjunction in ]>acts or 
leagues. Tliere are other bands of society, and ini- 
plicit confederations. Tliat ot* colonies, or transnii- 
grants, towards their mother nation. GvnUi^ aninn 
labil is somewliat ; for as the confusion of tontrues was 
a mark of Separation, so tlie being of one hni^nage 
is a mark of union. To have the same finuhmicntal 
laws and customs in chief is yet more, as it was bc*- 
tween the Grecians in respeet of the barbarians. To 
be of one sect or woi*ship, if it be a false worsliip, I 
speak not of it, for that is but frafreii In maloJ lUit 
abovc all these, there is the su])reme and indissoluble 
consianguinity and s<x'iety between men in general : 
of which the heathen poet (wliom the apostle ealls 
to witness^) saith, We are all his fji'Ntrathfi. Ihit 
much more we Christians, unto wlioui it is rcvoaled 
in particularity, that all men canie from one lump of 
earth, and that two singular persons were the j)arents 

1 $tfl tanquam /acinoribug tgrft/üi ; tjtutgue (Iirinof aut snlUm heroh'os ho- 
nores mmrentur, 

'i fitf/ttt: Äor, Ucit liharator ilh, qm'gquU tniuhm sU^ ex uru't witis axtrfmitaU 
ad aUtram pcntiraret. 

* Jam nvtfnij ixcmjAlf hin prnlihatis^ ad nrf/nrntntti re'Ienmvs. 

* This H.-ntoi)ce is oinitted in the trausladon. 

* Pfiuh AjMistolo c.itnnU, 
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from wliom all tlie oreiRTiitions of the world are de- 
scended ; we (I say) ought to acknowledge tliat no 
uations are wliolly aliens and strdiicjrers tlie one to 
the otlier ; and not to be less charitable than the per- 
son introdu(*ed by the comic poet, Homo sum^ huniam 
nihil a nie alieniau puto, Now if there be such a tacit 
league or eonfederation, sure it is not idlc ; it is against 
somewhat, or somebody : who should thcybe? Is it 
against wild beasts? or the elenients of fire and water? 
No, it is against such routs and shoals of people, as 
have iitterlv deüenemte from the laws of nature ; as 
have in their verv bodv and fi'ame of estate a mon- 
strosity ; and niay be truly accounted (according to 
the exaniples we have forinerly recited) common cne- 
mies and grievances of mankind ; or disgraces and 
re})roaches tu human nature. Such people, all na- 
tions are interessed, and ought to be resenting, to 
su]>j)ress ; considering that the particular states them- 
selves, being the delinquents, can give no redixiss. 
And this, I sav, is not to be measurcd so much bv the 
principles of jurist^s, as by lex charitatiti ; lex p'ojrimi ; 
which includes the Samaritan as well as the Levite ; 
lejr filiorum Ad(V de masusd und ; uj)on which original 
laws tiiis opinion is grounded : which to deny (if a 
man niay speak freely) were almost to be a schisma- 
tic in natui*e. 

[^The retft was not jjerfected.'] 
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kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ireland 
reduced, tbe seil provinces of the Low Countries con- 
tracted, and sliipping maintained, is one of the greatest 
inonarcliies, in forces truly esteemed, that hatli been in 
the World. For certainly the kingdoms here on earth 
have a resemUance with the kingdom of Heaven ; 
which our Savioiir compareth, not to any great kemel 
or mit, but to a very sniall grain, yet such an one as is 
apt to grow and spread ; and such do I take to be the 
Constitution of this kingdom ; if indeed we shall refer 
our counsels to greatncss and power, and not quench 
them too much with the consideration of utilitv and 
wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, think you, a 
tnie answor that Solon of Greece made to the rieh King 
Cra^sus of Lvdia, when he showed unto him a great 
qnantity of gold that he had gathered together, in os- 
tentation of his sTcatness and might ? But Solon said 
to hiin, contra ry to Ins expectation, ' Why, Sir, if 
another como that hath better iron than you, he vriU 
be lord of all your gold.' Neither is the opinion of 
Machiavel to be dospised, who sconieth that proverb 
of State, taken first from a speech of Mucianus, that 
monies are the sinews of war ; and saith ' There are 
no true sinews of war, but the very sinews of the arms 
of valiant men.' 

" Nay nioin?, Mr. Speaker, whosoever shall look into 
the seminaries and becinnings of the monarchies of the 
World, he shall find them founded in poverty .... 
And theivfore, if I shall speak unto you mine own 
heart, niethinks we should a little disdain that the 
nation of 8])ain, which however of late it hath grown 
t^ nile, vet of ancient time served many a^jes, first un- 
der Carthage, then under Rome, afler under Saracens, 
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Goths, and otliers, should of late years take mito thoni- 
selves tliat spirit as to dream of a iiionarcliy in the 
west, aeconliiirr to that de vice, Vide^^ »ohnn onrntem in 
occiih'nte. onlv hecause thev have ravished fVoin some 
wild and unarmed people mines and störe of «rold ; and 
on the other side that this Island of Hritain, seatod and 
inanned as it is, and that hath I niake no question the 
best iron in the world, that is, the ])est soMiers in tlie 
World, shall think of nothinc; hut rofkonin*rs and au- 
dits, and meiun and tuam^ and I cannot teil what/' 

So spoke Bacon on the 17th of Febniarv ll)0r»-7; 

and the train of thonijht into wliich his arunnient had 

thus led him was prohahly the ori^jjin r)f the frairment 

which follows. As in the rase of tlie ])rereflinir dia- 

logue, his motive for taking np thi» siihjeet, and for 

lavinsr it bv also, mixy l>e ex[)l;uned bv reference to the 

political condition of Eno;land at the time. The relief 

irom external enemies which followed the accession of 

James I. left internal discontent.s niore freedcnn to fer- 

ment ; and the natural })rogress of things was intro- 

dncin^ a change in the relations between the Crown 

and the people, which was hard to adjiist. and throat- 

ened niueli mischief in the [)rocess. Fonnerly the 

patrimony of the Crown was sufficient in ordinary 

"times to carn' on the irovernment without assistancc 

^Tom Parliament. It was onlv on extraordinarv occa- 

sions, as of war or rebellion, that subsidies were indis- 

j)ensable. But the patrimony of the Crown did not 

Sncrease in projmrtion to the increasing requirenients 

«)f a country growing in ninnl»ers, extcnt, and inipor- 

"tonce in the world. All Elizabetirs frngality, c<)U])Icd 

"^'ith all her art in inspiring zeal to serve her, and aided 

^y many questionable exjiedients in the shape of pat- 
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f'.Tit^ And m'/iTiptili»-;.. ha<l not ^ntfirittl ro mafiö iiiff vfr" 
fU:]t*'r\(U'nT. 'it' f':irli:4m»-nrary '»iih>i«lit-i : Tiiicii in i«? 

fo f>«" ffi'. rfi v<:ar lifr^r v-hp t'^r lerfir^Oi: n*»ni "H«»* 
tIriK-},f,Moiip-»I I )r' •'■»:» in ir- iin«! in«-viM'.i»^ -x:;:»'ni*:t^ ^^^ 
st,ir/- to Jk: pIi-arlMrl In ;in:^\^er ru 'Ü.^-^-n'ierT:-. icn.«: ^ 
f.li" firt of h'rr mIni.-r>T'« or ;ill her "'vti ri^riri-i*^ "^' 

n-f'iiinj^' to viitr- tlh- ^uppü^^ rh-^y ■■<i;I'l r.l;i''*- "h»r ^■ 
*TiirrM->it In ?i -(-ri'in- «Ilffirulrv. Th- t'ir: - »:.''.r r^T^^ 
iilz'-'l rii;iH»-. tli»' ^'omrii'iii^ ji'»rtiiri;i!!y ;ir. - ' .niiirirü. 

Intloii t/; \iu*- f||.- IriiinwliMr.- i::irw»-«[Ti-ri*'e*?, oiaÄ-r ti^ ^ 
ovvn rori'litloM- wifh thf CVown. A['[-r-:I:rn'iL .t. ■r :":l'' 

H/Tv;iflv<' liiitirK-t vvhi^'li pr-^ail* in M^-^-rnblirr-^ .t ErT 

tii'/f ;ill j»t OTir<*. I>iit tli«'V ha«! it : th'.*v kiiew th 
\)Sif\ it ; iii\(\ rvcrv M^-hjitr ou ivi-rv L:novan<;rr rvciind 
tli'Tii of it, find f*u('hiir»'j[f'A tln'in tn venture tiirtiK-r '^ ^' 
In tlic ;il)'«i iK'f of forr-Iiiii «juarn'ls tht? biisv >jnr't5 «---^ 
tli" fini*' r»frii|»ij'<| tli<'in-;'-lv»*^ tli«? mort* with iiuenu^^*^ 
'li-<-»)nti'nt< : iind JjinM"» \\\\<\ n»»t Im-vti tbur vcars on rlT^ 
tlipini« I)i'fi»n* l'jiHijipH'nt luid >lio\vn <\"iiij»tiMn> of ^ 
'li-,|»o^ition wliirli #rjiv«' liacoii <m<»us aiixiotr. In tl»- ^' 
(Jnnniii'iittirhiH Snhihm^ to wliirli I h:iw timjHentlv lia *--^ 
iirr-n^ion to n»r«'r Tsc«* I^n-liir-r to the Ti*in[M»ris Partii ^ 
M{i<rnliis), J find two {»aycs of niomoninda rvhitin^ 
to •* l'olirv." TIk-v an? s<rt down so hrieflv, — th«? 
\\i".\A^ oidv, witliont tlic» cfinnrxion, and manv of the 
Iirincipal worrU iiidicat<*d Tn<-n.»ly hy the first two or 
thnrfc letKriN, — that onc rannot ;^ather miudi more than 
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:he general nature of the topics alliided to ; biit the 
jubject of meditation seems to be, the policy to be pur- 
jued by a government short of sup})Hes ; and the con- 
clusion has a direct coiinexion witli the subject of this 
fragment. 

The first note Stands thus, Uteratim : 
** The bring, y* K. low by pov. ancl empt. cof." 

The next indicates an apprehension of serious trou- 

bles: 

** The revolt or troub. first in Seo. for tili that be no dang, of 
Eng. discont. in dowt of a warre frö thence." 

There then follow several notes relatincr to tlie ^eat- 
ness of particular porsons or bodies — the Lower Ilouse 
of Parliament among others — but without any thing 
to explain the connexion. 

Flirther on there are notes of Commonwealth re- 
fonns ; such as " limiting all jurisdictions : more reg- 
ulär ; " " new laws to be compounded and collected ; 
lawgiver perpetiius ])rinceps : " (measures, both, on 
which Bacon was always harping :) " restoration of the 
Church to the tnie limits of authority since II. S^ con- 
fiision ; " all siibjects fitted to occupy Parliament and 
divert attention from matters of dispute between Com- 
inons and Kin^;. Then a few memoranda as to choice 
of persons. After which an allusion to this paper with 
wliich we are at present concerned : 

** Finisliin<4 my treat of y' Grcat. of Br. w*** aspcct ad pol." 

And finally the two foUowing notes, which appear to 
point at the conclusion : 

" The fairest, without dis. or per. ia the gencr. perswad. to K. 
and peop. and cours. of infiising every whear the foundat iq this 

VOL. XIII. 15 
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Ile of a inon. in y* Wost as an apt seat State people for it CyvU- 
yziug Irolaml, furdcr coloniz. y* wild of Scotl. Annexing }'* Lowe 
Countries. 

*' Yt' anything be qucstio. touch. Pol. to be turned upou y* am- 
pliation of a mon. in the Royall}." 

• 

After whicli the note-book passes to other subjects. 

Of course all iiiferences drawn froni memoranda 
like these, wliich were not intended to explaiu tliem- 
selves to any one but the writer, are iinccrtain ; but 
wo have other evidence to show that Ba<'on considered 
it an essential point of policy to provide the people 
and the House of Commons with some matter of inter- 
est or unibition whieh they might pursue with the gov- 
eriniicnt, and not against it ; and that, on that princi- 
plo, a legitiniate o<rcasion for tiiking part in a foreign 
quarrel was at all tinies regarded by hini as a fortunate 
accident. And as we know tliat the pacific policy of 
James and his preference of embassies to armies was 
at the time unpojmlar, it may well be conceived that a 
policy aiming apparently and avowedly at the aggi*an- 
disement of Great Britain among the nations (the 
second in dignity, according to Bacon's own estimate, 
JViy/'. Ori/. i. 129., among the ambitlons of man) would, 
if connnenced in 1608, have carried populär sympathy 
with it and entirelv altered the relation between Crown 
and pet>ple. Bacon had seen a iow yeai*s before, in the 
Parliiunent wliich met after the Gunpowder Plot, how 
rapidly disputes and discontents could be forgotten un- 
der the excitement of a common passicm ; and the same 
thing was seen not less conspicuously a few years after, 
when upon the determination to raise an army for the 
rc-coverv of the Palatinate, a Benevolence was levied, 
wIiLoui j\irhanientary authority and with universal 
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applause ; and a double subsidy was votcd witli unu- 
sual alacrity, without delays questions or coiiditions, 
by tlie Parliamcnt which inet immcdiately after. 

This tlien I take to Iiavc been the " policy " with a 
view to which he proposed in tlie summer of 1608 to 
go on with the treatise of the Greatness of Britain, 
which it secms he had then beffun. How much fiir- 
ther he proceeded with it, it is impossible to know : 
for the manuscript which lias been preserved is in a 
disjointed State, and any number of leaves may have 
been lost either from the middle or the end without 
leaving evidence of the fact. I suppose however that 
he never finished it ; finding that the coursos taken by 
the govemment, then chiefly guided by the Earl of 
SaUsbury, were directly at variance and incompatible 
with it, and so the chance gone. And lie afterwards 
turned it into a general treatise on the True Greatness 
of Eingdoms and Estates ; the Latin version of which 
is given in the De Augmentis Scientiarum (lib, 8, cap. 
üi.) as a specimen of a treatise De proferendis fini- 
hu8 imperiiy and the English will be found (vol. xii. p. 
176.) among the Essays. 

This fragment was first published by Stephens (sec- 
ond collection, 1634, p. 193.) froin a manuscript then 
belonging to Lord Oxford, now iiy the British AIusc»- 
um: Harl. MSS. 7021. fo. 25.; — the only copy I 
liave met with or heard of. It is a transcript in two 
different hands, which seem to have been at work at 
the same time, — if ono may infer as much froni tlie 
fect that though the fii-st leaves off in the middle of 
the page the second bcgins at the top of a fresh slieet. 
All of it however, except a few leaves at the end, has 
been revised and corrected by Bacon himself ; and on 
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the blank page of what has onco been the last sheet 
of the bündle, is written " Compositions," in Bacon^s 
band. There can be no doubt therefore as to the 
genuineness of it ; and indeed it is one of the best 
and most careful of bis writings, as far as it goes. 
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TO KING JAMES. 

The greatness of kingdoms and dominions in bulk 
and territory doth fall under measure and demonstra- 
tion that cannot err : but the just measure and esti- 
mate of the forces and power of an estate is a matter 
than the which there is nothing among civil aifairs 
more subjeet to error, nor that error nu>re subject to 
perilous consequence. For hence may proceed many 
inconsiderate attempts and insolent provocations in 
States that have too high an imagination of their own 
forces : and hence may proceed, on the other side, a 
toleration of many grievances and indignities, and a 
loss of many fair opportunities, in states that are not 
sensible enough of their own strength. Therefore, that 
it may the better appear what greatness your niajesty 
hath obtained of God, and what greatness this island 
hath obtained by you, and what greatness it is, tliat 
by the gracious pleasure of Almighty God you shall 
leave and transmit to your children and generations 
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r-ari o./ifij-rvf.-rji. :•» miik-:- i :r^r -un-^y and represea 
ti-n *A' zl.r iT-:ii:ii*.-<- "f ::.:■? v.tir kiroL.-ni «f B 

n«> I'.-T-r tniv :i vi-i-..n aj-liv^i !•» Britain. than to 
otli'.-r kii.j'l'V.n • t* Eup-j*:; an«! Win;;; out of dou 
thjir li '..'»•: 'if tl.v ;i^'.-at iii'inarL-hic< whioh in the me: 
on* *it timv- !.;iv- ri>»-*n in the ha! li table world. had =- 
fair ■»♦•vJ- aii«l lM.-i::nn:n;:- a- hath thi- vour estate ar 
kiii'''l«»m : wl.;i:^.M.'Vt.-r iii*: i.'Vfnt >hall be, which m 
d«;|;».-ii'l iij»m!i tli»- •l;'ipc'n>;iti«.'n '»t' GijJ's will and pro 
id'.iif«-, Mii'I his ble-'iinii'i ujMin y^ur descendents. A 
br:':ni-«- I liavr* ii«^ jiiiqio-ie vainly or assentatori 
to re|iri-«nt thi- ;^reatnf<s a< in water, which she 
thinir«? bii:;:' r than tht-v are, but raiher as bv an i 
strunicnt ot' ;irt. hi-lping the sense to lake a true ma 
nitii'lc.' and 'llnuiision : thercfbre I will use no hidd 
onl'.r, wliicli is tittiT f«»r iiiMiiuatii ms than soinid proo£ 
but a rl'iiv nn<l oncn onlur : tirst bv cunfutinir the e 
ror> 01* ratlier correftin^ the exeesses of certain i 
nioih'iatt* o|fiiiiun.s, which a^crilK* too much to so; 
jKjint-^ of ;:i\»atnL*ss whicli are not so cssential, and b" 
n^hifln;; tlios<.» points to a tnic value and estimation 
tlh*n by j)n)[)Ounclin<r and confinning those other point 
of grcatnc.-s wliich aro inore solid and principal, thouj^ 
in |M)j)u]ar (Ii>course less observed : and incidently b 
making ji bricf aj»|)lication, in both theso parts, of th 
gencral j)nii(i])l('.s and p<»sitions of j)olicy unto the sta 
and conilition of thes«* yonr kin<^:Ioms. 

Of these the fornier part will branch itself intCP 
these artic'les : 

First, That in the meaHurlng w balancing of greatr 
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nesB^ tfiere is comnionly too much ascribed t^o larje- 

nens of territory. 
jcondly, ThcU there is too much ascribed to treasure 

or riches. 

liirdly, That tJiere is too much ascribed to the fruit- 
J^nlness of the soil^ or affluencc of commodifies. 
11(1 fourthly, That there is too much ascribed to the 

strenyth and fortifications of totvns or holds. 

f^he? latter will fall into this distribution : 

E^irst, That triie greatness doth require afit Situation^ 
of the place or region. 

Scicondly, That true greatness consisteth esscntially 
in population and bre^jd of men. 

Tliirdly, Tluit it consisteth also in the valour and mil- 
itari/ ^ disposition of the people it breedetJi : and in 
this^ that they makc profession of arms. 
Pourthly, Thxt it consisteth in this point^ that every 
common subject by the jtoll be fit to make a soldier^ 
and not only certain conditiuns or degrees of men. 
Firthly, That it consisteth in the temper of tJie govern- 
mefitfit to keep subjects in heart and courage^ and 
not to keep them in tlie condition of servile vassals. 
And sixthlv, Tliat it consisteüi in the commandment 
of the sea. 

And let no man so much forget the subject ])r(>- 
^^unded, as to find stränge that here is no mention of 
^*^ligion, laws, policy. For we speak of that which is 

1 Originally " consisteth mnch in the natural and fit Situation," &c., cor- 
^'^cte4 in Bacon's band. 

s *' Militarie '* in MS.: a third instanco in corrcction of my notc, Vol. 
Xl. p. 45. Compare pp. 377. .381. of Vol. XII., and pp. 239. 246. of this 
"V'olumc. It would seem that Baeon used the form mUitary in his earlier 
^rorks, and milüar in his later. 
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proper to thc amplitiide and growtli of states, and not 
of that which is common to tlicir preservation, hap{ä- 
ness, and all other points of wcll-being. 

First, tlierefore, toucliing largeness of territories, the 
true greatness of kingdoms upon earth is not without 
sonie analogy witli tlie kingdom of lieaven, as oiir Sav- 
iour describes it : which he dotli resemble, not to any 
great kernel or }iut^ bnt to one of thc least [/rains^ but 
yet such a one as hath a ])roperty to grow and sprcad. 
For as for large countries and multitiide of provinces, 
they are many times rather mattei*s of bürden than of 
strength, as may manifestly appear both by reason and 
examplo. By reason thiis : There be two nianners of 
sccuring of large territories: tlie one by the natund 
arms of every province ; and the other by the ])rotectr 
ing amis of the princii)al estate, in which case commonly 
the provincials are held disanned. So are there two 
dangers ineident unto every estate; foreign invasion, 
and inward rebellion. Now such is the nature of 
things, that those two remedic*» of estate do fall respec- 
tively into these two dangers, in case of remote prov- 
inces. For if such an estate rest upon the natural arms 
of the provinces, it is sure to be subject to rebellion or 
revolt ; if upon protecting anns, it is sure to be weak 
acniinst invasion : neither can this be avoidcd. Now 

177 

for examples proving thc weakness of states possessed 
of large territories, I will usc only two, eminent and 
selected. The first shall be of the kingdom of Persia, 
wliich extended from Egypt inclusive unto Bactria and 
the borders of the East India, and yet nevertheless was 
over^run and conquered in the space of seven years, by 
a nation not much bigger than tliis isle of Britain, and 
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fly grown inlo name, liaving been utterly obscure 

! time of Philip the son of Amjiitas. Neitlier 

s Uli» effeottd by any rare or bcroical prowess in the 

ttic)aei^>r, as is vulgarly conceived (for ihat Alexander 

( Great got'th iiow fitr one of the wonders of the 

nid) ; for those that have matle a jadgment grounded 

ton reason of eatato, du find that conceit to be merely 

IpTiIar. For so Livy pronounceth of him. Nihil aliud 

>uu« vana contemnere. Wlicrein he judgeth 

t vMtnfis of territoty aa a vanity- that raay astonish a 

inind, but iio ways troiible a souiid rcsfjlutii.ni. 

bid thone that are conversant att(;ntivi.-ly in the histo- 

■ of tbose times, sball find that tliis purchase wlncli 

sxander made and compassed was offered by fortune 

pjce before to others, thoiigh by accident tliey went 

; through wilh it ; namely, to Ageailaus, and Jason 

w ThesRttly. For Agesilaus, afler he had made him- 

' r' master of most of the low provinces of Asia, and 

] both desi^ti and commiAsioD to invade the higher 

iDtries, was diverted and calli'd home upon a war 

Kited ajgunHt bis conntry by the states of Athens 

1 Tbebes, being incensed by tbeir oratora and coun- 

jlon, which were bribed and corrnpted from Persia, 

K Ageailaua hiinself avoucbed pleasantly, when he said 

l hundred thonsand archers of the kings of Per- 

had driven him honie: nndera tan ding it, hecause 

I archer was the stamp upon thu Persian coin of gold. 

|pd Jason of Thessaly, being n man bom to no gnwt- 

, bat une that made a fortune of hlm^elf, and had 

tained by bis owu vivacity of spirit, joined with the 

KirtUDities of time, a great army Compound«! of 

Uuntaries and adventurers, to the tcrror of all Grtecia, 

Iftl continually es|K«ted wbere that cloud would fiiU, 
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disclosed hiniself in the end, tliat his design was for an 
ex])edition iiito Pei*sia, (the sanie which Alexander not 
niany years aft^r aclueved,) wherein he was internipted 
by a private conspiracy at^ainst his hfe, which took 
eftect. So that it apjK^areth as was said, that it was 
n«)t any niiracle of accident that raised the Maccdonian 
monarchy, but only the weak composition of tliat vast 
State of Persia, which was prei)ared for a prey to the 
first resohlte invader. The second example tliat I will 
produce, is of the Roman enipire, which had received 
no diminution in territory, tliough great in virtue and 
forces, tili the tinie of Jovianus. For so it was alleged 
by such as opposed themselves to the rendering of Nisi- 
bis lipon the dishonourable retresit of tlie Roman army 
out of Persia. At which time it was avouched, that 
the Romans by the space of eight hundred years had 
never before that day made any cessiun or renunciation 
to any part of their territory, whereof they had once 
had a constant and qiiiet possession. And yet never- 
theless, immediately after the short reign of Jo>ianus, 
and towards the end of the joint-reign of Valentinianus 
and Valens, which were his immeiHate successors, and 
niucli more in the times succeeding, the Roman empire, 
notwithstanding tlie magnitude thereof, became no 
better than a carcnse, wliereupon all the vultures and 
birds of prey of the world did seize and ravine for many 
ages, for a i»eqK*tual monuinent of the essen tial ditter- 
ence between the scale of miles and the scale of forces. 
And therefore upon these reasons and exain])les we 
may safely conclude, that largeness of territory is so far 
from being a thing inseparable from greatness of power, 
as it is many times contrariant and incompatible with 
the same. But to inake a reduction of that error to 
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a truth, it will stand thus, That tlien greatness of ter- 
ritory addeth strength, when it hatli these four condi- 
tions: 

First, Tliat Üie territories be compaeted,, aiid iiot dis- 

persed, 
Secondly, Tliat tJie regimi which is the heart and seat 

of the state^ be sufficient to support those pai'U ivliich 

are bat provinces und additicms, 
Thirdly, That the arnis or martial virtne of the State 

be in some degree amwerable to the t/reatness of do^ 

minian. 
And lastly, That no part or province of the state be 

utterly unprofitable^ bat do confer some iise or Service 

to tJie State. 

The first of these is manifcstly tnie, and scarcoly 
Heedeth any explication. For if there be a state tliat 
c^onsisteth of scattered j)oints instead of lines, and slen- 
der lines instead of latitudes, it can never be solid, and 
in the solid fignre is strength. But what speak we of 
vnathematical principles? The reason of state is ev- 
ident, that if the parts of an estate be disjoined and 
iremote, and so be interrupted witli the provinces of 
snother sovereignty, they cannot possibly have ready 
succours in case of invasion, nor ready suppression in 
case of rebellion, nor readv recovery in ease of loss or 
alienation by either of both means. And therefore we 
See what an endless work the King of Spain hath had 
to recover the Low Countries, aUhough it were to Inm 
patrimony and not piirchase ; and tliat chiefly in regard 
of the great distance. So we see that our nation kcpt 
Calais a hundred y(»ars' space after it lost the rest of 
France, in regard of the near Situation ; and yet in the 
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end they that were nearer carried it, and surprise over- 
ran succours. Thercfore Titas Qniiitius made a good 
coinparison of the State of tho Achaians to a tortoise, 
which is safe when it is retired within the shell, but if 
any part be put fortli, then tlie ])art exposed endanger- 
etli all the rest. For so it is with states that have prov- 
inces disj^rsed, the defcnce wliei*eof doth commonly con- 
sunie and decay and sometinios ruin the rest of the es- 
tate. And so likewise we may obsei'^'c, that all the 
great monarchies, the Pei'sians, the Romans, (and the 
like of the Turks,) they had not any provinces to 
the which they needed to demand acress through the 
country of another : neitlier had they any long races 
or narrow anojles of temtory, which were environed or 
clasped in with foreign states ; bnt their doinniions 
were continiicd and entire, and liad thickness and 
squareness in their orb or Contents. But these things 
are without contradiction. 

For the second, concernin<^ the proportion between 
the ])rinci])al region and those which are but sccondary, 
there must everniore distinction be made between the 
bodif or miem of the tree, and the hoiu/lis and hranches. 
For if the top be overgreat and the stalk too slender, 
tlicre can be no strenijth. Now the bodv is to be ac- 
counted so niuch of an estate as is not separatefl or 
distin<:ui.shed with anv mark of ff/rcimurtf. but is nnited 
specially witli the bond of naturalization. And there- 
fore we see tliat when the State of Rome grew great, 
they were enforced to natural ize the Latins or Itallans, 
because tlie Roman ntem could not bear the provinces 
and Italy both as branchcü : and tlie like they were 
content after to do to most of the Gauls. So on the 
contrary part, we see in the state of Laceda?mon, which 
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was nice in that point, and would not admit their con- 
federatcs to be incorporate with them, biit rested upon 
the natural-bom subjects of Sparta, how that a small 
time after they had embraced a larger empire, tliey were 
presently surcharged, in respect to the slendemess of 
the fitem : for so in the defection of the Thcbans and 
the rest against them, one of tlie j)rincipal revolters 
spake most aptly and with great efficacy in the asseni- 
bly of the associates, telHng tlieni that the State of 
Sparta was like a river, which after that it liad riin a 
great way, and taken other rivers and streams into it, 
ran strong and mighty, but about the lioad and fountain 
of it was shallow and weak ; and therefore advised them 
to assail and invade the main of Sparta, knowing they 
shonld there find weak resistance either of towns or in 
the field : of towns, because upon confidence of their 
greatness tliey fortitied not upon the main ; in the field, 
because their people was exhaust by garrisons and Ser- 
vices far off. Which counsel proved sound, to the as- 
tonishment of all GnxK'ia at that time. 

Eor the thinl, concerning the proportion of the mili- 
tary forces of a State to the amplitude of empire, it 
cannot bc better dcmonstrated than bv the two first 
examples which we produced of the weakness of large 
territor3% if they be compared within themselves ac- 
cording to diflerence of time. For Persia at a time 
was strenfftliened with lar^re territory, and at anothor 
tirae weakened : and so was Rome. For while they 
flourished in arms, the larf^eness of territory was a 
strength to them, and added forces, added treasures, 
added rejmtation : but when they decayed in arms, 
then greatness became a bürden. For their protoct- 
ing forces did corrupt, supplant, and enervate tlie 
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natural and proper forces of all tlieir provinces, which 
relied and depended uy)on the succoiirs and directions 
of the State above. And wlien that also waxed impo- 
tent and »lothful, then the whole State laboured with 
her own magnitnde, and in the end feil witli her own 
weight. And that, no question, was the reason of the 
strande inundatioiis of people which botli from the east 
and north-west overwhelmed the Roman empire in one 
age of the world, which a man upon the sudden would 
attribute to soine constellation or fetal revolntion of 
timo, being indecd nothing eise but the declination 
of the Roman empire, which having effeminate<l and 
made vile the natural streiigth of the provinces, and 
not being able to sui)ply it by the strength imperial 
and sovereign, did, as a Iure cast abroad, invite and 
entice all the nations adjacent, to make their fortunes 
upon her decays. And by the same reason there can- 
not but ensue a dissolution to the State of the Turk 
in regard of the largeness of empire, whensoever their 
niartial virtue and discii)line shall be further relaxed, 
whereof the time seemeth to approach. For certainly 
like as great stature in a natural body is some advan- 
tage in youth, but is but bürden in age ; so it is with 
great territory, which when a State beginneth to de- 
cline, (loth niake it stoop and buckle so much the 
faster. 

For tlie fourth and last, it is true, that there is to be 
required and expected, as in the parts of a body, so in 
the nieinbcrs of a State, rather propriety of service than 
equality of benefit. Some provinces are more wealthy, 
8ome more pojmlous, and some more warlike ; some 
situate aptly for the excluding or ex])ulsing of for- 
eigners, and some for the annoying and bridling of sus- 
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pected and tumultuous siibjects ; some are profitable 
in present, and some may be converted and improved 
to profit by plantations and good policy. And tliero- 
fore true consideration of estate can hardly find what 

■r 

to reject, in matter of territory, in any enipire, except 
it be some glorious acqnosts obtained soinetinie in tlie 
bravery of wars, which cannot bo kept witliout exces- 
sive Charge and trouble ; of which kind were the 
purchases of King Henry VIII. that of Touniay and 
that of Bulloigne ; and of tlie sanie kind are infinite 
other the like examples alniost in every war, which 
for the niost part npon treaties of peace are rostored 
again.^ 

Thus liave we now defined where the largoness of 
territory addeth true greatness, and where not. The 
application of these positions unto the j)articular or 
Bopposition of this yonr nuijcsty's kingdom of B ritain, 
requireth few words. For as I profcssed in the begin- 
ning, I mean not to blassen or amplify, but only to ob- 
serve and express matter. 

First, Your majesty's dominion and enipire comprc- 
hendeth all the Islands of the north-west ocean, where 

I In the DittnaHcript tho ^entence went on thus ; but a line had been ilrawn 
acrow the words. ** Or if they be too gre^it to he yicldcd up or abandonedf 
then it hath been the policy of the wisest ostatc.o, in rase where thov had 
impatnmized theroselves of any pn^vince that did bordor and lie o{h'ii to 
the coutinual infe»tation of an en<-my that wa^ thcir matc-h in {kiwit, ruthrr 
to erect and place some beneiiciary priuce thnt nüf^ht havc dcp^-iidiMice 
upon theni, than to hohl it and nmkc it gowl by their own i'orc.v> : as wc 
find the »tote of Uonie did by the kin^j^dom of Armotiin whioh fnmtiMl uj^on 
the Parthian*«, and the counsel of the Turk did I>y the provinces of Trnnsil- 
vania, Valarhia, and Moldavia, that fronted u[)on the Christians, though 
that puHcy }iath not srtrted very pro^perous unto theni of late ycars.*' 

The case of the.«e Turkish provinoes, whiith had recently n*voltcd under 
Sigvniund, Prince of Transylvania. waA adduced by Bacon in bis specrh ou 
the Naturalization of the Scots as an instance of the hability of all unions 
to bn-ak which are not ccmented by naturalization. 
VOL. XIII. 16 
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it is opcii, uiitil voll C(jine to the imbarroil or frozen 
towiirds Icehiiid ; in all wlilcli traot it liatli no inter- 
niixturc or intorjKwition of aiiy ibivi«j;n land, but oiily 
of the sea, whereof you arc also alisolutely master. 

Secüiidly, The ([uantity and content of these coun- 
tries is far givater than have heen the jirincipal or fiin- 
daniental re^ions of the greatest nionarchies, groater 
tlian Persia proi)er, greater tlian Macedon, greater 
than Italy. So as here is potentially body and 8tem 
enongh for Xabuchodonosor's tree, if God should have 
80 ordained. 

Thirdly, The prowess and valour of your subjects is 
able to master and wiehl far niore territory than falleth 
to their h>t. But that foHoweth to be spoken of in the 
proper place. 

And lastly, it niust be confessed that wliatsoever pari 
of your countries and regions shall be counted the 
meinest, yet is not inferior to those countries and re- 
gions, the people \yliereof soine ages since over-ran the 
World. We see fiu*der by the uniting of the continent 
of this island, and tlie shutting up of tlie pofftern (as it 
was not unfitly terined), all entrance of foreigners is 
excluded ; and we see again, tliat by the fit Situation 
and confimiration of the north of Scotland towai*d the 
north of Ireland, and the reputation connnodity and 
terror thereof, what good efttxits have ensued for the 
better quieting of the troubles of Ireland. And so 
we conclude tliis first branch touching largeness of 
territory. 

The second article was, 

That there is too mucJi ascribed to treamre or riches in 
Uli balancing of ffreatness. 
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Whereiii no maii can be Ignorant of tlie idolatiy 
that is generally committcd in these degenerate times 
to money, as if it could do all things public and pri- 
Tate. But leaving populär errors, tliis is likewise to be 
cxamined by rcason and examples, and such rcason as 
is no new conceit or invention, but liath fbrmerly been 
discenied by the sounder sort of judgincnts. For we 
fiee that Solon, who was no contemplative wise man, 
but a statesman and a lawgiver, usod a memorablc 
censure to Croesus, when he showed him great treas- 
ures and störe of gold and silver tliat he had gathered, 
telling him, that whensoever another should come that 
had better inni than he, he would be master of all Ins 
gold and ailver. Neither is the authority of Machiavel 
to be despised, specially in a matter whereof he saw the 
evident experience belbre Ins eyos in his own times and 
country, who derideth the received and current opinion 
and principle of estate taken first from a speecli of 
Mutianus the lieutenant of Vespasian, That money wm 
the itinetva of war ; affirming that it is a mockery, and 
that there are no other true ainews of war^ but the 
iinews and mmcles of men^s arms : and that there was 
never any war, wherein the more valiant peoplc had 
to deal with the more wealthy, but that the war, if it 
were well conducted, did nourish and pay itself. And 
Lad he not reason so to think, when he saw a needy 
and ill-provided army of the French, (though needy 
rather by negligence than want of means, as the 
French manner oftentimes is,) make their passage only 
by the reputation of their swords by their sides un- 
drawn, through the whole length of Italy (at that 
timi.' abounding in wealth afler a long peace), and that 
without resistance, and to seizc and leave what coun- 
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r"i< jLi-.i r!atV5 it pleased them? But it was not the 

z.vvnriir.^v o( that time alone, but tlie rccords of all 

:r.v.i> ::-a: Jo concur to fiilsifv that conccit, that wars 

tr-: .:«.v;Ji:-d not by the sharpest sword but by the 

^\i:t'*i purse. And that very text or saying of Mu- 

tiAr.us which was the original of this <)])inion, is mis- 

"v i r.olu\l. for his sjH>ech was, Peciinice sunt fiervi belli 

\.-i".-ifV : which is true, for that civil wars cannot be 

Ivtweon j>oople of differing valour; and again because 

in thoni men are as oft bought as vanquislu'd. But in 

oa>o of fort'ign wai"s, you shall scarcely find any of the 

gxvat nionarchies of the world, but liave had their 

foundations in poverty and contemptible l)egiimings, 

being in that point also confomi to the heavenly king- 

dom, of which it is pronounced, Reißnum Dei non venit 

cum Observation^, Persia, a mountainous countn', and 

a piK)r pei)i)le in comparison of the Medes and other 

pi-ovinces which they subdued. The State of Sparta, 

a State wherein poverty was enacted by law and oi> 

dinance ; all use of gold aiul silver and rieh furniture 

beincr inteixlicted. The State of Macedonia, a State 

mercenary and ignoble until the time of Philip. The 

State of Rome, a State that had poor and pastoral be- 

ginnings. The State of the Turks, which hath been 

since the terror of the world, founded upon a transmi- 

gration of some bands of Sarmatian Scythes, that de- 

^cended in a vagabond manner ui»on the province that 

is now termed Turcomannia ; out of the remnants 

TierHni'f, after grcat variety of fortune, sprang the 

ni' nun fiimily. But never was any position of 

-?arr ■«. Yi?ibly and substantially confirmed, as this 

- «li -.luic '-^•r pre^minence, yea and predominancy, of 

"a- 'TT X* -■* 3«asure was, by the two descents and 
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inunJutions of necessitous and indigent people, the one 

froni the East, and the other from the West ; that of 

the Arabians or Saracens, and that of the Gotlis, Van- 

duls, and the rest : who, as if they had heen the tnie 

inheritors of the Roman empire, then dying, or at k^ast 

grown impotent and aged, entered u[)on Egypt, Asia, 

Gncoia, Afric, Spain, France ; coming to these na- 

tions, not as to a prey, but as to a patrimony ; not 

xvtuming with spoil, but seating and planting tliem- 

selves in a nuniber of provinces, wliich continue their 

progeny and bear their names tili this day. And all 

these inen had no otlier wealth but their adventuri»s, 

Jior no other title but their swords, nor no other press 

tut their poverty. For it was not with most of those 

people as it is in countries reduced to a regulär civility, 

that no man almost marrieth except he see he have 

means to live ; but po[)ulation went on, howsoever 

sustentation foUowed ; and taught by necessity, as 

some writers report^ whon they foimd themselves sur- 

charged with people they divided their inhabitants into 

three parts ; and one third, as the lot feil, was sent 

abroad and left to their adventures. Neither is the 

reason much unlike (though the effect halb not fol- 

lowed in regard of a special diversion) in the nation of 

the Swisses, inhabiting a country which, in regard of 

the mountainous Situation and the populär estate, doth 

generate faster than it can sustain. In which people, 

it well api>eared what an authority iron liath over i/ohi 

at the battle of Granson, at what time one of the prin- 

cipal jewels of Burgundy was sold for twelve pence by 

a poor Swiss, that kncw no more a precious stone than 

did jäBsop's cock. And although this people have made 

no plantations with theif arms, yet we see the reputa- 
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tion of tliem sucli, as not only tlieir Forces have been 
employed and waged, but their alliance sought and 
purchased, by the greatest kings and states of Europe. 
So as thongh fortunc, as it fares somctimes with princea 
to their servants, liath denied them a grant of lands, 
yet slie hatli granted them liberal pensions, which are 
made mcmorable and renowned to all posterity by the 
event which onsued to Lewis the twelilh ; wlio being 
pressed uncivilly by message froni them for the inhanc- 
ing their pensions, entered into choler and broke out 
into these words, Wliat! ivill the^e vUlains of the moiinr 
tctins put a tax upon me? which words cost him Ins 
duchy of Milan, and utterly ruined liis afFairs in Italy. 
Neither were it indeed possible at this day, tliat tliat 
nation should subsist without descents and impressions 
upon their neighbours, were it not for the great utter- 
ance of people which they make into the Services of 
foreign princes and estates, thereby discharging not 
only number, but in that number such spirits as are 
most stirring and turbulent. 

And therefore we mav condude, that as largeness 
of territory, severed from military virtuo, is but a 
bürden ; so that treasure and richcs, severed from 
the same, is but a prey. It restetli therefore to make 
a reduction of this error also unto a truth bv distinc- 
tion and limitation, which will be in this manner : 

Treasure and moneys do then add true greatness 
and strength to a State, w^hen they are accompanied 
with these three conditions : 

First, (the same condition which hath been annexed 
to largeness of territory,) that is, that they he joined 
foith martial prowesB and vahur. 

Secondly, That treasure doth then advance greatne%9^ 
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ißhen it is rather in mediocrity than in great abundance. 
And again better when 9ome pari of the State is poor^ 
Ihan ivhen all parts of it are rieh. 

And lastlv, That treasure in a staU is nwre m' less 
seruiceable^ as the hands are in which the wealth chiefly 
resteth. 

For the first of these, it is a thing that cannot be 
denied, that in equality of valour the l)etter pnrse is 
an advantage. For like as in wrestlinor between man 
and man, if there be a great ovemiatch in strengtli, it 
is to little purpose though one havc the better breath ; 
but, if the strength be near equal, then he that is 
shorter winded will (if the wager consist of many 
ialls) in the end have the worst : so it is hi the wars, 
if it be a match between a valiant people and a cow- 
ardly, the advantage of treasure will not serve ; but 
if they be near in valour, then the better nionied state 
will be the better able to continue the war, and so in 
the end to prevail. But if any man think that uioney 
can make those provisions at the first encounters, that 
HO diiFerence of valour can countervail, let him look 
l)aek but into those examples which have been brought, 
and he must confess that all those furnitures whatsoever 
are but shews and mummeries, and cannot shrowd fear 
against resolution. For there shall he find companies 
armed with arraour of proof taken out of the state ly 
armouries of kings who spared no cost, overthrown by 
men armed by private bargain and chanre as they 
could get it : there shall he find armies appoint(»d with 
liorses bred of purpose and in- choice races, chariots of 
war, elephants, and the like terrors, mastered by ar- 
mies meanly ap|)ointed. So of towns strongly forti- 
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fied, basely yielded, and die like ; all being but sheep 
in a Iion*s skin, where valour faileth. 

For the second point. That competency of treas- 
ure is bcttcr than surfeit, is a matter of common place 
or ordinary discourse ; in regard that excess of riclies, 
neither in public nor private, ever liatli any good 
cffecL«? ; but niaketh men either slothful and effi»minate, 
and so no enterprisei's, or insolent and arrogant^ and 
so overgreat enibracers, but most generally cowanlly 
and fearful to lose, according to tlie adage, ThniduB 
Plittas ; so as tliis needeth no fiirthcr sj>eech. But a 
part of that assertion requireth a more deep consider- 
ation, being a matter not so familiär, but yet most as- 
suredlv true. For it is necessarv in a State that »hall 
grow and iniarge, that there be that composition which 
the poet spo4iketh of, Multis utile bellum ; an ill con- 
dition of a State (no question) if it be meant of a civil 
war, as it was spoken ; but a condition proper to a 
State that shall increase, if it be taken of a foreign 
war. For except there be a spur in the State that 
shall excite and prick them on to wars, they will 
but keep their own, and seek no further. And in all 
experience and stories you shall find but three things 
that prepare and dispose an estate to war : the amhl^ 
tion of governom ; a atate of soldiers professed ; and 
the hard means to live of many subjeets. Whei*eof 
the last is the most forcible and the most constant. 
And this is the true reason of that event which we 
observed and rehearsed before, that most of the great 
kingdoms of the world have sprung out of hanlness 
and scarceness of means, as the strongest herbs out of 
the barrenest soils.^ 

^ Here the manuscript breaks off in tho niiddle of tho page. The nezt 
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For the third point, concerning the placing and dis- 
tributing of treasure in a State, the position is simple ; 
that tlien treasure is gi'eatest strength to a statc, when 
it IS so disposed, as it is readiest and easiest to come 
l)y for public service and use : whicli one position doth 
infer threc conclusions. 

First, tliat there be quantity sufficicnt of treasure as 
'weil in the treasury of the crown or state, as in the 
j)urse of the private subject. 

Secondly, that the wealth of the subject be rather 
in many hands than in few. 

And thirdly, that it be in those hands, where there 
is likest to be greatest sparing and increase, and not 
in those hands wherein there useth to be greatest ex- 
pense and consumption. 

For it is not the abundance of treasure in tlie sub- 
jeet's liands that can make sudden supply of the want 
of a State; because reason teils us, and ex])crience 
lx)th, that private persons have least will to contribute 
when they have most cause ; for when there is noise 
er expectation of wars, then is always the deadest 
times for monies, in regard every man restraineth and 
lioldeth fast his means for his own comfort and suc- 
cour, according as Salomon saith, The riches of a man 
€tre as a strong hold in his own imaginatian : and there- 
fore we see by infinite examples, and none more mem- 
orable than that of Constantinus the last Em]>eror of 
the Greeks, and the Citizens of Constantino])le, that 
subjects do often cliooso rather to be frugal dispensers 
Ibr their enemies than liberal lenders to their princes. 

Paragraph begins at the top of a frcsh ««hcet in anotlier hand. Biit a catch- 
word in the hand of the second transcribcr shows that it was meant to 
join on. 
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by their mechanical industr}-, were it not also that 
diere was a concurrcnce in thom of this last rcason, 
whicli IS, tliat their wealth was dispersed in niany 
hands, and not ingrossod into fcw ; and thosc hands 
were not inurh of tlie iiobility, biit most and generally 
of inferior coiiditions. 

To make application of this part concerning treasure 
to your majesty's kincrdoms : 

First, I suppose I cannot err, that as to tht» ondow- 
ments of your cruwn, tliere is not any crown of Europe, 
that hath so groat a proportion of deniesne and hind 
revenuc. A^ain, he that shall look into your prerog^ 
ative shall find it to have as manv streanis to feed vour 
treasury, as tlie prerogative of any of the said kings, 
and yet without oppression or taxing of your people. 
For they Ije things unknown in niany other statt«?, 
that all rieh mines should bo voui'S, thon<:h in tlie soil 
of your subjects ; that all wardships should !>« yours, 
where a tenure in chief is, of lands hold of vour sub- 
jects ; that all confiscations and escheats of treason 
should be yours, though the tenure be of the subjeot ; 
that all actions populär, and the fines and casualties 
thereupon, may be informed in your name, and should 
he due unto von, and a moietv at the least where the 
sabject himself informs. And ftirther, he that shall 
look into your revenues at the ports of the sea, your 
revenues in eourts of justice, and for the stirring of 
your seals, the revenues upon your clcrgy, and the rest, 
will conclude that the law of England studied how to 
make a rieh crown, and yet without levies upon your 
sabject. For merchandizing, it is tiiie it was ever by 
the kings of this realni despised, as a thing ignoble and 
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indigii for a king, tliough it is manifest, the Situation 
and commoditievS of this island considered, it is infinite 
what your majesty mought raise, if you would do ai 
a King of Portugal doth, er a Duke of Florence, in 
matter of mercliandise. As for the wealth of the sub- 
ject 1 * * * * 

To proceed to the articles affirmative. The first 
was, 

That the true greatness of an estate canmteth in the 

natural and fit Situation of the region or place, 

• 

Wherein I mean nothing superstitiously touching the 
fortunes or fatal destiny of any places, nor philosoph- 
ically touching their configuration >vith the superior 
globe. But I understand proprieties and respects 
mcrely civil, and according to the nature of human 
actions, and the true considerations of estate. Out of 
which (Uily weighed, tlierc doth arise a triple distribu- 
tion of the fitness of a region for a great monarchy. 
First, that it be of hard accoss. Secondly, that it be 
scated in no extreme angle, but commodiously in the 
midst of many regions. And thirdly, that it be mar- 
itime, or at the least upon great navigable rivers ; and 
be not inland or mediterrane. And that these are not 
conceits, but notes of event, it appoareth manifestly, 
that all great monarchies and states have been scated 

1 Ilere the MS. atops again before the bottom of the page. The next 
page, which was Icft blaak, has atone timo beoii the out^idc of the bündle, 
for it is docqueted in Bacon's own band. '* CompoaitionB." The rest is in 
the hiunl of thti firat traiiHcribcr, though not po fairly written. It beara no 
trace? of correclion or rcvision; nor are there any niarks to dhow whether 
all that was done is there. It will be observed that tJie last two of the 
nepitive articli-s are not touched on. But any number of shects may have 
dropped out here without dctection. 
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fore we see tliat altliough the sovereigntv alter, yet the 
scat still of the monarcliy remains in that place. For 
after the monarchies of the kings of Assyria, which 
were natural kings of that place,* yet when the Foreign 
kings of Persia came in, the seat remained. For al- 
thongh the inansion of the persons of the kings of Per- 
sia wore sometimcs at Sasa, and sometinies at Ecbatana, 
which were termed their winter and their summer i)ar- 
lours, because of the mildness of the air in the one, 
and the freshness in the other ; yet the city of estate 
continued to be Babylon. Therefore wc see that Alex- 
ander the Great, according to the advice of Calanns 
the Indian, that shewed hiin a bladder, which if it were 
borne down at one end would rise at the other, and 
therefore wished hini to keep himself in the middle of 
bis enipire, chose accordingly Babylon for bis seat, and 
died there. And afterwards Hkewise in the farnily of 
Seleucus and bis descendents, Kings of the East, al- 
tliough divers of them, for their o>vn glory, were found- 
ers of cities of their own names, as Antiochia, Seleucia, 
and divers otliers, (which tliey sought by all means to 
raise and adorn,) yet the greatness still remained ac- 
cording unto nature with the ancient seat. Nay, für- 
ther on, the same remained during the greatness of the 
kings of Parthia, as appeareth by the verse of Lucan, 
who wrote in Nero's time. 

Cuiiique superba staret Babylon spolianda trophacis. 

And after that again, it obtained the seat of the highest 
Caliph or successors of Mahomet. And at this day, 
that which they call Bagdat, which joins to the ruins 
of the other, conti nueth one of the greatest satrapies 

1 So MS. I suspcct that some words have dropped out here. 
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of the Levant. So again Persia, being a country im- 
larred with mountains, open to the sca, and in tlie 
middle of the world, we see hath had three memorable 
xevolutions of great monarchies. The first in the time 
4}{ Cvms ; the second in the time of the new Artax- 
«rxes, who raised hiinself in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, Emperor of Ronie ; and now of late meniory, 
sn Ismael the Sophv, whose descendents cuntinue in 
«mpirc and competition with the Turks to this day. 
So again Constantinople, being one of tlie most ex- 
lUentest seats of the world, in the confines of Europe 
d Asia.^ 



' Here the MS. Bto|»8 again, at the bottom of the page ; but without au y 
rk of ending. The other side of the leaf is indeed lefl blank : but the 
of the original dranght, if there was moref maj have been in the hands 
of aaother timnscriber. 
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PREFACE. 



The fragment entitled Of ihe Colours of Oood and 
Jlvil (the beginning of a coUection of colourable argu- 
ments on questions of good and evil, with answers to 
them,) appears in a more perfect shape, though still a 
fragment, in the sixth book of the De Augmentis Scienr 
tiarum^ cap. iii. As it Stands here, it formed part of 
Bacon's earliest publication ; being printed in the same 
Tolume with the Essays and Meditationes Sacrce (1597), 
in tlie title of which it is called " Places of persuasion 
and dissuasion ; " and was probably composed not long 
before. 

In a bündle of manuscripts in the British Museum 
(of which a more particular account will be found, un- 
der the title of Promus of Fortnulanes and Elegancies^ 
in the next volume), written in Bacon's band and 
apparently about the years 1595 and 1596, there is 
a considerable collection of these " colours ; '' but be- 
ing set down without the explanations, and with only 
here and there a note to suggest the answer, they are 
valuable only as an example of his nianner of working 
and of the activity of his industry. There are seventy 
er eighty altogether. The following are on a separate 
sheet, and njay serve as a specimen of the least naked 
of them. 
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I Huri. MSS. 7017. fo. 128. 
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apparently at a later period, Philologue^ Cohrs of Good 
and JSinlL 

From the character of these " redargutions," or hints 
fcr redargution, (and the rest are of the same kind, only 
rather less füll,) compared with the more finished ex- 
positions which will be found in the fragment which 
follows, there can be little doubt that they are of earlier 
date. I suppose that Bacon shortly after selected a 
few of the Colours which he had thus gathered together, 
and finished them aceording to the form of the intended 
treatise. 

The firagment was first published^ and probably first 
printed, along with the first edition of the Essays ; fbr 
it begins on the same sheet which contains the last of 
the Meditatianes Sacras^ of which the first begins on 
the same sheet which contains the last essay. A copy 
of it appears however to have been sent separately 
(and probably in MS.) to Lord Mountjoy, to whom it 
was originally dedicated, or mcant to be dedicated ; for 
a manuscript volume in the library of Queen's College, 
Oxford, consisting of old copies of Bacon's early letters 
(the same apparently, or a copy of the same, from 
which Dr. Rawley printed his suppleinentary collection 
in the Resusdtatio)^ contains a letter to Lord Mountjoy, 
evidcntly referring to this fragment, in some form of 
it. In the common edition s of Bacon's works this let- 
ter is stated to be " from the original draught in the 
h'brary of Queen's College " &c. But this is a mistake. 
The copies in the volume to which I refer have been 
taken for original draughts because the copyist has been 
hasty and careless and had often to correct himself as 
he went on. But the band is certainlv not Bacon's ; 
and if the order in which the letters succeed each otlier 
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be examined, it will appear that they coiüd not possü 
be original draughts. 

The letter has no date, and runs thus : 

" My very good Lord, 

Finding by my last going to my lodg^ at 
Twicnam and tossing over my papers, somewhat ^^ti&t 
I thought niought like you, I had neither leisurc^ to 
perfect them, nor the patience to expect leisure. So 

impatient was I to make demonstration of my hono«a ixra- 
ble lüvc towards you and to increase your good Ic^"^'© 
towards me. And I would not liave your Lordsl^»-*? 
conceive, though it be mv manner and rule to ke^^P 
State in contemplative matters («i quis vetierit nomi^:^^^ 
üuo, euiii recipictiH)^ that I think so well of the colle 
tion as I seem to do ; and yct I dare not take tc^^^^^^ 
much l'roni it, because I have chosen to dedicate ::^ 
to you. To bo short, it is the honour I can do to yo^ ^ 
at this tinie. And so I commend me to your love anC^ 
honourable friendship." 

Another paper headed " Mr. Francis Bacon of th€^^ 
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Collo" of good and evyll, to the Lo. Mountjoye" waa^^'^^ 
fimnd by Stephens among Lord Oxford's MSS. an' ^ 
printod in Ins *■' second collection : '' since which tim 
it has roniinonly been prefixcd to the tract itself, as 
if it lornu'd ])art of the original edition ; which is not 
the rast'. Nt*ither in the edition of 1597, nor in any 
of thc' niauy rc'j>rints of it which had appeared before, 
is there any sc^parate dedication prefixed to this firag- 
ment. Tho manuscript however from which Stephens 
took it (Ilarl. MSS. 6797. No. 6.) is in a cont<?m- ^ 
}>orary band, and one which has been employed in 
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transcribing other papers undoubtedly of Bacon's com- 
position : and I have no doubt that thc letter in ques- 
tion was written by Bacon with the Intention (whether 
iulfilled or not) of prefixing it to the work — then per- 
haps meant only for private circulation in manuscript — 
by way of dedication. And here it is. 

" Mr. Francis Bacon of the colours of good and 

evil, to THE LORD MOUNTJOYE. 

I send you the last part of the best book of Aris- 
totle of Stagira, who (as your Lordship knoweth) 
goeth for the best author. But (saving the civil re- 
spect which is due to a received estimatlon) the man 
being a Grecian and of a hasty wit, having hardly a 
disceming patience, much less a teaching paticncc, 
hath so delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the 
part of a good house^hen, which without any strange- 
ness will sit upon phcasants' eggs. And yet perchance 
8ome that shall compare my lines with Aristotle's lines, 
will muse by what art, or rather by what revelation, 
I could draw these conceits out of that place. But I, 
that should know best, do freely acknowledge that I 
had my light from him ; for where he gave me not 
matter to perfect, at the least he gave me occasion to 
invent. Wherein as I do him right, being myself a 
man that am as free from envying the dead in con- 
templation, as from envying the Uving in action or 
fortune: so yet nevertheless still I say, and I speak 
it more largely than before, that in perusing the writ- 
ings of this person so much celebrated, whether it were 
the impediment of bis wit, or that he did it upon glory 
and afFectation to be subtile, as one that if he had seen 
bis own conceits clearly and perspicuously delivered. 
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perhaps would have been oat of love with them him 
seif; or eise upon policy to keep himself dose, aa on 
that had been a challenger of all the world, and ha 
raised infinite contradiction : to what cause soever i 
is to be ascribed, I do not find him to deliver and ui 
wrap himself well of that he seemeth to coneeive, nc 
to be a master of his own knowledge. Neither do 
for my part also, (though I have brought in a new mar 
ner of handling this argument to make it pleasant an 
lightsome,) pretend so to have overcome the natur 
of the subjeet, but that the füll understanding an 
use of it will be somewhat dark, and best pleasing th 
tastes of such wits as are patient to stay the digestin 
and soluting unto themselves of that which is shar 
and subtile. Which was the cause, joined with th 
love and honour which I bear to your Lordship, i 
the person I know to have many virtues and an e> 
cellent order of them, which moved me to dedical 
this writing to your Lordship ; after the ancicnt mar 
ner : choosing both a friend, and one to whom I cor 
ceive the argument was agreeable." 

This fragmcnt was never reprinted by Bacon hin 
seif, but is appended to mast of the reprints of th 
Eisays which were published by other i>eopIe bot 
during his lifo and for some years after. I have co 
lated it with the original copy in the British Museun 
and inserted translations of the Latin sentences. 
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GOOD AND EVILL. 



A FRAGMENT. 



1597. 



1. Cui cetene partes vel sect» secundas unanimiter deferunt, 
cum singnlte principatum sibi vindicent, melior reliquis videtur. 
Kam primas c}uaeque ex zelo videtur sumere ; secundaa autem 
ex vero tribuere. 

2. Cujus exeellentia vel exuperantia meliorf id toto genere 
melius. 

3. Quod ad veritatem refcrtur majus est quam quod ad opin- 
ionem. Modus autem et probatio ejus quod ad opitiionem pertinet 
hsec est : quod quis si clam putaret fore, facturus non esset. 

4. Qiuxl rem integram servat bonum, quod sine receptu est ma- 
lam. Nam se i*ecipere non posse impotentiae genus est, potentia 
aatem bonum. 

5. Quod ex plunbus constat et divisibilius, est majus quam quod 
ex paucioribus et magis unum : nam omnia per partes eonsiderata 
majora videntur, quare et pluralitas partium magnitudinem prsB 
se fert : fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium si onlo absit, 
nam inducit similitudinem infiniti, et impedit eomprehensionent 

6. Cujus privatio bona, malum ; cujus privatio mala, bonum. 

7. Quod bono vicinum, bonum : quod a bono remotum, malum. 

8. Quod quis culpa sua contraxit, majus malum ; quod ab ex- 
temis imponitur, minus malum. 

9. Quod opera et virtute nostra partum est, majus bonum ; quod 
ab alieno beneficio vel ab indulgentia fortunse delatum est, minus 
bonum. 

10. Gradus privationis major videtur quam gradus diminutionis; 
et rursus gradus inceptionis major videtur quam gradus incrcmentL 
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In deliberatives the point is, what is good and what 
is evil, and of good what is greater, und of evil what 
is the less. 

So that the persuader's labonr is to make things ap- 
pear good or evil, and that in higher or lower degree ; 
which as it may be performed by true and solid rea- 
sons, so it may be represented also by colours, popular- 
ities and circumstances, which are of such force, as 
they sway the ordinary judgment either of a weak 
man, or of a wise man not fully and considerately 
attending and pondering the matter. Besidcs their 
power to alter the nature of the subject in appear- 
ance, and so to lead to error, they are of no less use 
to quicken and strengthen the opinions and persua- 
sions which are true: for reasons plainly delivered, 
and always after one manner, especially with fine and 
&stidious minds, enter but heavily and dully : whereas 
if they be varied and have more life and vigour put 
into them by these forms and insinuations, they cause 
a stronger apprehension, and many times suddenly win 
the mind to a resolution. Lastly, to make a true and 
safe judgment, nothing can be of greater use and de- 
fence to the mind, than the discovering and reprehen- 
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sion of these colours, shewing in what cases they hold, 
and in what they deceive : which as it cannot be done, 
but out of a very universal knowledge of the natore 
of tliings, so being performed, it so cleareth man's 
judgment and clection, as it is the less apt to slide 
into any error. 



A TABLE OF Colours or appearances of good and 
Evtl, and their degrees, as places of Persüa- 

PION AND DiSSUASION, AND THEIR SEVERAL FaL- 
LAXES, AND THE ElENCHES OF THEM. 

I. 

Cid civterce paHea vel Beetee secundas unanimit-er defe- 
runt^ cum shujuloi principatum 9ibi vendicent^ melior'^'^'^r 

reliquis videtur, Nam primas quceque ex zelo vide ^^e- 

tur sumere^ secundaa autem ex vero et merito tribuere.^ -^^'C. 
[Tliat to wln'ch all otlier ])arties or sects agree Iimtv -Sn 
assignincr the second place (each putting itsclf first)^^-^) 
sliould be tlie Ix'st : for the assumption of the firs0* -ssss'st 
phice is probably due to jmrtiah'ty, the assignatior~x: ^'»n 
of the second to truth and merit.] 



So Cicero went about to prove the sect of Academ— 
ics, which susj)ended all asscveration, for tx) be th^ ^ 
best : ior, saith he, ask a Stoic which philosophy ir * 
true, he will prefer Ins own. Then ask him whicl 
approachcth next the truth, he will confess the Aca — 
demics. So dcal with the Epicure, that will scant en — 
dure the Stoic to l>e in siüht of him ; as soon as h^ 
hath placed hinisclf, ho will place the Academics nex:t 
him. 
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So if a princü took divers coinpetitors to a ])lace, 
and exiiinincd tliem severallv, wlioin ntwt tlienisolves 
they would ratliest coinmend, it were likc tlie ablest 
man should have the most second votes. 

The fallax of tliis colour happeneth oft in respect 
of envy ; for men are acciistomed aftor tliemselves 
and their own faction to indine unto them wliich are 
softest, and are least in their way, in despite and dero- 
gation of them that hold them hardest to it. So that 
tliis colour of nieliority and j)re-eminence is a sign of 
enervation and weakness. 

II. 

Cuju» excellentia vel exuperantia melior^ id Mo geriere 
melitis. [That which is best when in perfection, is 
best altogether.] 

Appertaining to this are the forms : Let us not 
wander in generdUties : Let us compare jyarticular with 
particular, &c. 

This appearance, though it seem of strength, and 
rather logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fal- 
lax. 

Sometimcs because some things are in kind very 
casual, which if they cscaj^ prove excellent ; so that 
ihe kind is inferior, because it is so subjcct to peril, 
but that which is excellent being proved is superior ; 
as the blossem of March and the blossom of May, 
whereof the French verse goeth : 

Bargeon de Man, enfiiDS de Paris, 
Si un eschape, il ea vaut dix. 
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So that the blossem of May is generally better than 
the blossoni of Marcli ; and vet the best blossem of 
Marcli is better than the best blossem of May. 

Sometimes because the nature of some kinds is to be 
more equal and more indifferent, and not to have very 
distant degrees, as hath been noted in the warmer 
climates the people are genemlly more wise, but in 
the northcrn climate the wits of chief are greater. So ^ 
in many armies, if the matter should be tried by duel J[ 
between two champions, the victory should go on one 
side, and yet if it be tried by the gross, it would go 
of the other side : for excellencies go as it were by 
chance, but kinds go by a more certain nature, as by""^^j 
discipline in war. 

Lastly, niany kinds have much refuse, which eoun— . 
terv'ail that which they have excellent ; and therefoi 
gencrally inctal is more precious than stone, and yet"^^ e 
a dianiond is more precious than gold. 

III. 

Quod ad veritafem refertur majus est quam qttod 
opinionem. Modus autem et prohatio ejus quod o» 
opinionem jyertuiet hcec est^ quod quis si dam putar^^^'et 
fore^ facturus non e^set, [That which has relatioc"^^ 
to truth is greater than that which has relation tr^-o 
opinion : and the proof that a thing has relation tn:^^ 
opinioii is this : It is what a man would not do, 
he thought it would not be known.] 

So the Epicures say of the Stoics' felicity placed in 
virtue ; that it is h'ke the felicity of a player, who if 
he were left of his auditory and their applause, he 
would straight be out of heart and countenance ; and 
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therefore they call virtue bonum theatrale. But of 
riches the poet saith : 

Popaltui me sibilat, at mihi plaudo. 

[The people hiss me, but I applaud mvself.] 

And of pleasure, 

Grata 9ub imo 
Gaudia corde premcns, vultu simulante pudorem. 

[Her face Mid ** fie for nhame; '* but inly bleut, 
She nuned the secret pleasure in her breast.] 

The fallax of thia colour is somewhat subtile, though 
the answer to the example be ready ; for virtue is not 
chosen propter auram populärem ; but contrariwise, max- 
ime ommum teipsum reverere^ [a man sliould abovc all 
reverence himself ] : so as a virtuous man will be vir- 
tuous in soHtudine^ and not only in theatro^ though 
percase it will be more strong by glory and fame, as 
an heat which is doubled by reflection. But that 
denietli the supposition, it doth not reprehend the fal- 
lax, whereof the rcprehension is : Allow that virtue 
(such as is joined with labour and conflict) would not 
be chosen but for famc and opinion, yet it followeth 
not that the chief motive of the eleotion should not be 
real and for it seif; for fame may be only caiisa impulr 
iiva^ and not causa constiUiens or efficiens. As if th(?re 
were two horses, and the one would do better witliout 
the spur than the other : but again, the other with the 
«pur would far exceed the doing of the former, giving 
him the spur also ; yet tlie latter will be judged to be 
the better horse. And the form as to say, Tu»h^ the 
life of this horse is but in the spur^ will not serve as to 
a wise judgment : for since the ordinary Instrument 
of horsemanship is the sjmr, and that it is no manner 
of impediment nor bürden, the horse is not to be ac- 

TOU XIII. 18 
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coiinted tlie lf«s of whicli will iint do well witboot ' 
tlie spur, bul raiinT ihe otlier is lo bc ritckan^d u dein 
cat^y tliuii u virtue : su gluiy and honour are aa S]>urs 
to virtiie : und altliougli virtue would laiiguUli witb- 
out them, yet sine* üivy be always at haiid to atl«nd 
virtue, virtue is not U> be sald Uie less chtisoii flir itsiJf 
bocause it ueedeth tho spur of fame and reputation : 
and therefore tliat position, nola ijtis ret quod j/rttjiter 
opinianem et wm propter veritatem eU^itur, h<te e»L, 
quad quin tri dam piUaret fort- fnciura» min ««Kf, is , 
repreliended. 

IV. 
Qaod rem integram »crvat bonum, quod nne reat-ptu a 
tnalum. Nam ge reeiprre non poaae impottntia i/ 
«rt, potentia autem lonum. [That couree whlrf#":^».j:i 
keeps tlie matter in a man's power is guod ; th« — ^ w~\t 
whieli leavca him without retreat is bad : for u*- ti 
liave no tiieans of rotreating is to bo in n Muri pow«nir- «w 
erless; and power is a good tbing.] 

Hei-eof ^aop franied tJie fable ol' the iwo fro^, ttim « Äial 
consulted togfthev in the time of drought, (when man«-:» ^ny 
plashes that they had repairud to wer« dry,) what w»" 
to be done ; and the one propoundwi to go down int * 
a deep wull, becauae it was like the wuter would n-^ 
feil tliere ; but the other answerod, yea tut U' it c 
feil, Iiow sliall we get up again ? And the reaaon r 
tliat human actions are so uncertain and subject 
fierils, aa that üccmuth tho best course which ba. 
must passages r>ut of it. 

Appertainiiig to tiiis pereuasion, the forms ai-e, y 
ahall engaijt yo)irge]f ; on the other side, /'iniuwi ijiiiM 
tv.m voU» »umes «!■ fortuna, &c. you shal! keep C 
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matter in your own hands. The reprehension of it 
IS, that proceeding and resohing in all actiona t« neces- 
Mry : for as he saith well, rvot to resolve is to resolve ; 
and many times it breeds as inany necessities, and 
engageth as far in some other sort, as to resolve. 

So it is but the covctous man^s disease translated 
into power ; for the covetous man will enjoy nothing, 
because he will have his füll störe and possibility to 
enjoy the more ; so by this reason a man should ex- 
ecnte nothing, because he should be still indifferent 
and at liberty to execute anything. Besides neces- 
sity and this same jacta est alea hath many times an 
advantage, because it awaketh the powers of the mind, 
and strengtheneth endeavour. Coeteris pares neceMsitate 
certe superiares estis : [Being equal otherwise, in neces- 
sity you have the better.] 

V. 

Quod ex pluribus canstat et divmbilius^ est majus quam 
quod ex paudoribus et maips unnm : nam omnia per 
partes considerata majora videntur ; qimre et plurali- 
tos partium magnitudinem prce se fert : fortius autevi 
operatur pluralitas partium si ordo absit^ nam inducit 
similitudinem infiniti^ et impedit comprehensionem. 
[That which consists of more things and is more 
divisible, is greater than that which consists of fewer 
and is more of one piece : for all tliings seem greater 
when they are considered part by part ; and there- 
fore plurality of parts carries a show of magnitude. 
Also plurality of parts has the greater effect when 
there is no order in them ; for the want of order 
gives it a rasemblance to infinity and prevents com- 
prehension.] 
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This colour seemeth palpable for it is not plnralitj 
of parts without majority of parts that maketh the toUl 
greater ; yet neverthelesa it oft^n carries the mind 
away ; yea it deceiveth the sense ; as it seemeth to 
the eye a shorter distance of way if it be all dead and 
continued, ttian if it have trees or buildings or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. So when 
a ^reat monied man hath divided his chests and coins 
and bags, he seemeth to himself richer than he was, 
and therefore a way to amplify anything is to break 
it and to make an anatomy of it in several parts, and 
to examine it accordinsc to several circumstances. And 
tliis maketh the greater shew if it be done withoat 
Order ; for confusion maketh things mnster more ; and 
besides, what is set down by order and division, doth 
demonstrate that nothing is left out or omitted, bat 
all is there ; whereas if it be without order, both the 
mind comprehendeth less that which is set down, and 
besides it leaveth a suspicion, as if more might be 
Said than is expressed. 

This colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 
be persuaded do of itself over-conceive or prejudge 
of the greatness of anything; for then the breaking^ 
of it will make it seem less, because it maketh it tarn 
appear more according to the truth : and therefore if a. 
man be in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a clock or hour-glass, than with it; for the 
mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather sum np the moments than divide the day. 
So in a dead piain the way seemeth the longer, be- 
cause the eye hath preconceived it shorter than the 
truth, and the frustrating of that maketh it seem longer 
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than the truth. Therefore if any man have an over- 
greSLt opinion of anytliing, then if another think by 
breaking it into several considerations Iie shall make 
it seein greater to him, he will be deceived ; and there- 
fore in such cases it is not safe to divide, but to extol 
^e entire still in general. 

Another case wherein this colour deceiveth is when 
the matter broken or divided is not comprehended by 
"the sense or mind at once, in respect of the distract- 
iiig or scattering of it ; and being entire and not di- 
"vided, is comprehended : as a hundred pounds in heaps 
of five pounds will sliew more than in one gross heap, 
So as the heaps be all upon one table to be seen at once, 
otherwise not ; or flowers growing scattered in divers 
l^eds will shew more than if they did grow in one bed, 
so as all those beds be within a plot, that they be 
objeet to view at once, otherwise not; and theretbre 
Tuen whose living lieth together in one shire, are com- 
Oionly counted greater landed than those whose livings 
^.re dispersed, though it be more, because of the no- 
tice and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this colour deceiveth, and it is 

1:10t so properly a case or reprehension as it is a counter 

oolour, being in eftect as large as tlie colour itself, and 

that is, omniü it^)mpoisitio indiyentitje cujusdam videtur 

^886 jjarticeps [all comi)osition implies some neediness] : 

l>ecause if one thing would serve the turn it were ever 

l>est, but the defect and imperfections of things hath 

trought in that help to piece them up ; as it is s;iid, 

Jüartha^ Martha^ attendin ad plarima^ uninn »nßcit, 

[^Martha, thou art busied about many tliings : one 

thing snfficeth.] So likewise hereupon jEsop framed 

the fable of the fox and the cat; whereas the fox 
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bragged what a number of shifts and devices he had to 
get trom thc hounds, and the cat said she had bat one, 
which was to climb a tree, which in proof was better 
worth than all the rest; whereof the proverb grew, 
Multa novit xudpes^ aed felis unum magnum. And in 
the moral of this fable it comes likewise to pass, that a 
good siire friend is a better help at a pinch than all the 
stratageras and policies of a man's own wit. So it 
falleth out to be a common error in negociating, where- 
as men have many reasons to induce or persuade, they 
strive commonly to utter and use them all at once, 
which weakenetli them. For it argueth, as was said, a 
neediness in every of the reasons by itself, as if one did 
not trust to any of them, but fled from one to another, 
helping himself only with that, Et qiice timi proaujit mt- 
gnla^ vudta JHvant : [One will not help, but many 
will.] Indeed in a set speech in an assembly it is ex- 
pected a man should use all his reasons in the case he 
handleth, but in private persuasions it is always a great 
error. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may be repre- 
hended, is in respect of that same vis unita fortior ; 
according to the tale of the French King, that when 
the Emperor's ambassador had recited his master's stile 
at liirge, wliich consisteth of many countries and do- 
minions, the French King willed his Chancellor or 
other minister to repeat and say over France as many 
times as the other had recited the several dominions ; 
intending it was equivalent with them all, and besides 
more compacted and united. 

There is also appertaining to this colour another 
point, why breaking of a thing doth help it, not by 
way of adding a shew of magnitude unto it, but a 
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lote of excellency and rarity ; whereof the forms are, 
JVTiere shaU you find such a cancurrence f Qreat hat not 
^omplete ; for it seems a less work of nature or fortune 
o make anything in his kind greater than ordinary, 
lian to make a Strange composition. 

Yet if it be narrowly considered, this colour will be 
«prehended or encountered by imputing to all excel- 
encies in compositions a kind of poverty, or at least a 
'.asualty or jeopardy ; for frora that which is excellent 
n greatness, somewhat may be taken, or there may be 
Lecay, and yet sufficiency left ; but from that which 
lath his price in composition, if you take away any- 
liing, or any part do fall, all is disgraccd. 

VI. 

Ouju» privatio bona^ mcdum ; cujus privatio rruüa^ ho- 
num, [That which it is good to be rid of is evil ; 
that which it is evil to be rid of is good.] 

The fonns to make it conceived, that that was evil 
vhich is changed for the better, are, He that is in hell 
Janks there is no oiher heaven, Satis quercus ; Acoms 
eere good tili brecui wasfound^ &c. And of the other 
fcide, the forms to make it conceived that that was good 
^hich was changed for the worse, are. Bona magis ca- 
"endo quamfruendo sentimus : [it is by missing a good 
iliing that we become sensible of it :] Bona a tergo 
farmosissima : Good things neuer appear in their fuü 
l^eautg^ tili theg tum their back and be going away^ &c. 

The reprehension of this colour is, that the good or 
evil which is removed, may be esteemed good or evil 
comparatively, and not positively or simply. So that 
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if the privation be good, it foUows not the fonner cod- 
dition was evil, but less good: for the flower er blo^som 
is a positive good, although the remove of it to give 
place to the fruit be a couiparative good. So in the 
tale of jEsop, when the old fainting man in the heat 
of the day cast down his burthen and called for death, 
and when doath came to know his will with him, said 
it was for nothing but to help hini up with his burthen 
again : it doth not follow that because death, which 
was the privation of the burthen, was ill, therefore 
the burthen was good. And in this part, the ordinary 
form of mahun necessarium aptly reprehendeth this 
colour ; for privaüo mali necessarü est inala^ [to be 
deprived of an evil that is necessary, is evil,] and yet 
that doth not convert the nature of the necessary evil, 
but it is evil. 

Again, it cometh sometimes to pass, that there is an 
equality in the change or ])rivation, and as it were a 
dilonma honi or a d'demma mali: so that the cornip- 
tion of the one good is a generation of the other; Sarti 
jHtter (vquus utriqne est: [there is good either way:] 
and contrary, the remedy of tlie one evil is the occa- 
sion and commencement of another, as in Scylla and 
Gharybdis. 

VII. 

Quod hofio iHcinum^ honum ; quod a hono remotum, ma- 
hun, [That which is noxt to a gowl thing is good ; 
tliat wliich is far off, is evil.] 

Such is the nature of things, that things contraiy 
and distant in nature and quality aiv. also severed and 
disjüined in place, and things like and consenting in 
quality are placed and as it wem quartered together : 
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for partly in regard of the nature to spread, multiply, 
and infect in siniilitude, and partlj in regard of the 
nature to break, expel, and alter tliat whicli is disa- 
greeable and contrary, most thiiigs do either associate 
and draw near to themselves the like, or at least assim- 
ilate to themselves that which approacheth near them, 
and do also drive away, chase, and extenninate their 
contraries. And that is the reason commonly yielded, 
why the midcUe region of the air should be coldest, 
because the sun and stars are either liot by direct 
beams or by reflexion. The direct beams heat the 
apper region, the reflected beams from the earth and 
seas heat the lower region. That which is u\ the 
midst, being furthest distant in place from these two 
regions of heat, are most distant in nature, that is, 
coldest ; which is that they terai cold or hot per anti- 
perüitasin^ that is invironing by contraries : which was 
pleasantly taken hold of by him that said, that an hon- 
est man in these days must necds be more honest than 
in ages heretofore, propter antiperistatfin^ bccaiisü the 
shutting of him in the midst of contraries must needs 
make the honesty strenger and more compact in it- 
self. 

The reprehension of this colour is, first, many things 
of amplitude in their kind do as it were ingross to 
themselves all, and leave that which is next them most 
destitute: as the shoots or underwood that grow near 
a great and spread tree is the most pined and shrubby 
Wood of the field, because the great tree doth (k'prive 
and deceive them of sap and nourishment. So lie saith 
well, diuitis servi maxime servU [the servants of a rieh 
man are most servants;] and the comparison was 
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pleasant of him that compared conrtiers attendant in 
the courts of princes, withoiit great place or office, 
to fasting-days, whirh were next the holy-days, but 
otlierwise were the leanest days in all the week. 

Another repreliension is, that things of greatneas 
and predominancy, though they do not extenuate the 
things adjoining in substance, yet they drown them 
and obscure them in show and appearance. And 
therefore the astronomers say, that whereas in all other 
planets conjunction is the perfectest amity ; the sun 
contrariwise is good by aspect, but evil by conjunction. 

A third reprehension is, because evil approacheth to 
good sometimes for concealment, sometimes for pro- 
tection ; and good to evil for conversion and reforma- 
tion. So hypocrisy draweth near to religion for covert 
and hiding itself ; scejje latet Vitium proximitute boniy 
[vice lurks in the neighbourhood of virtue ;] and sanc- 
tuary-men, which were commonly inordinate men and 
malefactors, were wont to be nearest to priests and 
prelates, and holy men ; for the majesty of good things 
is such, as the confines of them are revered. On the 
other side, our Saviour, charged with neamess of pub- 
licans and rioters, said, The physician approacheth the 
sick rather than the whole. 

VIII. 

Qiwd quis culpa sua cofitraxit^ majus malum^ quod ab 

exteniis tinponitur, minus malum. [The ill that a 

man brings on himself by his own fault is greater ; 

that which is brought on him from without is 
less.] 

The reason is, because the sting and remorse of the 
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mind acciismg itself doubleth all adversity : contrari- 

wise, the considering and recording inwardly that a 

man is clear and free from fault and just Imputation 

doth attemper outward calamities. For if the evil be 

in the sense and in the conscience both, there is a eem- 

ination of it ; but if evil be in the one and comfort in 

the other, it is a kind of compensation. So the poets 

in tragedies do make the most passionate lamentations, 

and those that fore-run final despair, to be accusing, 

qnestioning, and torturing of a man's seif. 

Seque unum claraat causamque caputque malonim. 

-And contrariwise, the extremities of worthy persons 
liave been annihilated in the consideration of their own 
^ood deserv'ing. Besides, when the evil cometh from 
^%J¥ithoiit, there is left a kind of evaporation of grief, if 
it come by human injury, either by indignation and 
s=neditating of revenge from ourselves, or by expecting 
fore-conceiving that Nemesis and retribution will 
e hold of the authors of our hurt ; or if it be l)y 
:fx)rtune or accident, yet there is left a kind of expos- 
"tiulation against the divine powers ; 

Atque Deos atque astra vocat crudelia niater. 

^3ut where the evil is derived from a man's own fault, 
"there all strikes deadly inwards and suffocateth. 

The reprehension of this colour is first in respect of 
liope ; for reformation of our faults is in nostra potea- 
^ate^ but amendment of our fortune simply is not. 
Therefore Demosthenos in many of his orations saith 
thus to the people of Athens : That whieh havhig re^ 
gard to the time past is the worst point and eircnffi- 
9tance of all the rest^ that as to the time to come is the 
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best, What is thatf Even thi%^ t/uU by your th^^^ 
irnifiMiofij aiid mittt/overnment, your affcUrs are gnu^ — ^ 
to thU dtcUniition aiul decay, For had you used oj^^''^ 
ordtred your nieafus and forces to the best^ and done yom ^^»wr 
part« every way to t/ie fuH^ and notwithst^ndiny yö& -^jur 
matt er s should haue yone backward t« thu manner - ^ 
tliey do^ tJiere had been iw hope left of recovery or repar 
tion ; bat unce it hath been only by your own errors^ &^^ 
So Epictetus in his degrees saith, The warst State 
man ts to accme extern things ; better than that to 
cuae a man^n seif ; and best of all to accuse neither, — "". 

AnotluT reprehensioii of this colour is in resi)ect ^ of 
the well bearing of evils wherewith a man can chai^- 
nobody but liiniself, wliich makcth tliem the less. 

Leve fit quod bene fcrtur onus. 

[I'lie bürden is lightcued which is well borne.] 

And therefore niany natures that are either extrem« 
proiid, and will take no fault to themselves, or eise ve 
true and cleaving to themselves, (when they see i.^'- 
blame of anything that falls out ill must light up» 
tluMusolves,) have no other shift but to bear it out wes^^s^ ^^» 
and to make the least of it ; for as we see when soiä" ^^ ^^®" 
tinii s a i'ault is conmiitted, and before it be knov-^" ^^"^ 
will» is to blame, nmcli ado is made of it, but after, <«"' ** 
it apj)oar to be done by a son or by a wife or hy^^tZ^ * 
noar tru'ud, then it is light niade of ; so much mo*cr ^ ^^^ 
whoii a man must take it upon Jiimself. And ther-^^ ^^^^ 
fo:v it is ei>nnnonlv seen, that women that marr^ ^^.^ 
*::u>lv;uids of their own choosing against their frienc:::^ "^ 
«■'.'O^'nts, if they be never so ill used, yet you sh^ -^^" 
^töw s<.v them complain, but to set a good fa-— ^^^ 
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IX. 

^uod operd et virtute nosträ partum est^ majus honum ; 
quod ab alieno heneficio vel ab indulgentid fortuncB de- 
latum egtj minus bonum, [The good tlmt is won by 
a inan's own efFort and virtne, is greater ; that which 
is derived from the beneficence of another, or from 
the fieivour of fortune, is less.] 

The reasons are, first, the fiitiire hope ; because in 
e favours of others or the good winds of fortune we 
,ve no State or certainty ; in our endeavours or abil- 
es we have. So as wlien they have purchased us one 
•od fortnne, we have them as ready and better edged 
id inured to procure another. 

The forms be : you have won this hy j)lay ; you have 
t ordy the water^ but you have the receipt^ you can 
iJce it ayain if it be lost^ &c. 

Next, because these properties wliich we enjoy by 
e benefit of others, carry with them an Obligation, 
hich seemcth a kind of burthen ; whereas the other 
hich derive from ourselves, are like the freest ])atents, 
*8qne aliquo inde reddendo ; and if they procecd from 
rtlin e or providence, yet they seem to touch us secret- 

ij^'ith the reverence of tlie divine powers whose fa- 
>urs we taste, and therefore work a kind of rcligious 
ar and restraint: whereas in the other kind, tliat 
imes to pass which the prophet speaketh, Icefant ur et 
Tultant^ immolant playin suis^ et sacrifivant reti 9uo. 
They rejoice and exult, they sacrifice unto their net, 
nd bum incense unto th(nr drag.] 

Tbirdly, because tliat which cometli unto us witliout 
ur own virtue, yieldeth not that commendation and 
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reputation: for actions of great felici^ may draw 
wonder, but praiseless ; as Cicero said to Caesar, Qua 
miremur^ habemus ; quxz laudejnus^ expectamu» : [Here 
is enough to admire, but what is there to praise ?] 

Fourthly, because the purchascs of our own industiy 
are jolned commonly with labour and strife, wliich 
gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruition 
of our desire more pleasant. Suavis cibus a venatu: 
[Meat taken in hunting i8 sweet.] 

On tlie othcT side, there be four counter colours to 
this colour, rather than reprehensions, because they be 
as large as the colour itself. First, because felicity 
seemetli to be a character of the fevour and love of 
the divine powers, and accordingly worketh both con- 
fidence in ourselves, and respect and authority from 
others. And this felicity extendeth to many <;asual 
things, whereunto the care or virtue of man cannot 
extend, and thereforc seemeth to be a larger good ; as 
when Caesar said to the sailor, CcBsarem portas etfartu- 
nam ejm^ [You cariy Cjesar and his fortune ;] if he 
had said et virtutem ejus [and his virtue,] it had been 
small comfort against a tcmpest, otherwise than if it 
might seem upon merit to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done by virtue and industry, 
seems to be done by a kind of habit and art, and there- 
forc opcn to be imitated and followed ; whereas felicity 
is inimitable.^ So we generally see that things of 
nature seem more excellent than things of art, be- 
cause they be imi table : for quod imitahile est potentia 
quadam vulgatiun est : [That which can be imitated is 
potentially common.] 

l The original, which is not veiy corrcctly printed, has imikMe. In the 
next clause, the construction being ainbiguous, imitable may possibly be 
right 
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Thirdly, felicity commendeth those things wliich 
cometh without our own labour ; for they seem gifts, 
and the other seems j>enny worths : wliereupon Plu- 
tarch saitli elegantly of the acts of Tiinoleoii, wlio was 
so ibrtuiiate, compared with the acts of Agesihuis and 
Epaminondas, that they were like Homer h ver^va^ they 
ran so easily and »j weil; and tlierefore it is the word 
\ve give unto poesy, terming it a hai)py vein, be<'aiise 
fiicility seemeth ever to come froni happiness. 

Fourthly, this saine jn'ceter sjjem^ vel pnvtcr eipecta- 
tum^ doth increase the price and pleasure of niany 
things ; and this cannot be incident to those things 
that proeeed from our own carc and coinj)ass. 

X. 

Oradu» privatianis major videtur quam ffradnn dimi- 
nutionis; et rursus yradias inceptitmis major videtur 
quam gradus incrementi. [From having soniething 
to having nothing is a greater step than from hav- 
ing more to having less : and again from having 
nothing to having something is a greater stej) than 
from having less to having more.] 

It is a Position in the matliematics, that there is no 
Proportion between somewhat and nothing, tlierefore 
the degree of nullity and quiddity or aet, seemeth 
larger than the degrees of increase and decrease ; as to 
^ monoculüs it is more to lose one eye, than to a man 
tiiat hath two eyes. So if one have lost divers chil- 
dren, it is more grief to him to lose the hist than all 
"the rest ; because he is Sj^es gregis. And tlierefore 
Sibylla, when she bronght her three books, and liad 
l)umed two, did double the whole price of both the 
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other, because tlie buming of that had been gradm 
privationiB^ and not diminutionis, 

This colour is reprehended first in those things, the 
use and Service whereof resteth in sufficiencv, com- 
petency, or determinate quantity : as if a man be to 
pay one hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is more to 
him to want twelve pence, tlian after tliat twelvc pence 
supposed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings more ; so 
the decay of a man's estate secms to be most touched 
in the degree when he first grows behind, more than 
aftcrwards when he proves nothing worth. And here- 
of the common forms are, Sera in fundo par^imanian 
[Sparing comes too late when all is gone,] and, as good 
never a ivlnt^ as nevcr the heiter^ &c. It is rei)rehended 
also in respect of that notion, Corruptio uniuSy generaüo 
alterius : [The comiption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another :] so that gradus privationis is many 
times less matter, because it gives the cause and motive 
to some new coui'se. As when Dcmosthenes repre- 
hended the people for hearkening to the conditions 
oflFered by King Philip, being not honourable nor 
equal, he saith they were but aliments ^ of their sloth 
and wcakncss, which if they were taken away, neces- 
sity would teach them stronger resolutions. So Doctor 
Hcctor was wont to say to the dames of London, when 
they complained they were they could not teil how, but 
yet they could not endure to take any medicine ; he 
would teil them, their way was only to be sick, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this colour may be reprehended, in respect 
that the degree of decrease is more sensitive than the 

1 The original has elements: certainly a miBprint, 
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degree of privation ; for in thc mind of man gradiis 
diminutionis may work a wavcring bctween hope and 
fear, and so keep tlie mind in suspense from settling 
and accommodating in patience and resolution. Hercof 
the common forms are, better eye out tlian alwaya ache ; 
make or mar^ &c. 

For the second branch of tliis coloiir, it depends upon 
the same general reason : hence grew the common place 
of extolling the bcginning of everything : dimidium qui 
hene catpit habet: [Well begun is half done.] This 
made the astrologers so idle as to judge of a man 's na- 
tura and destiny by the constellation of the moment 
of bis nativity or conception. This colour is repre- 
hended, bccause many inceptions are but, as Epicurus 
termeth them, tentamenta^ that is, imperfect offei^s and 
essays, which vanish and come to no siibstance without 
an Iteration ; so as in such cases the second degree 
seems the worthiest, as the body-horse in the cart, that 
draweth morc than the fore-hoi-se. Ilereof the common 
forms are, The Becond bloiv niakes the fray^ The sec*ond 
tcord fnakes the baryain : Alter jyrhictjjium dedit^ alter 
modum ab%tuUt^ [the one made a beginning of the mis- 
chief, the other made no end] &c. Another reprehen- 
sion of this colour is in respect of defatigjition, which 
xnakes perseverance of greater dignity than inception : 
for chance or instinct of nature may cause inception : ^ 
but settled afFection or judgment maketh the continu- 
unce. 

Thirdly, this colour is reprehended in such things, 
Avhich have a natural course and inclination contrary 
to an inception. So that the inception is contiimally 

^ alter abitvlU^ in thc original. 

s In the original, this wholc clause (for . . . inception) is oraitted. 

VOL. XIII. 10 
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evacuated and gets no start, but there behoveth per- 
pitna iHceptio; as in the common fonn, Nbn progredi 
€^ retfreJi ; Qui iwn proficit deficit : [Not to go forward 
is to go back: he that does not get on, falls off:] nin- 
ning against the hiU, rowing against the strcani, &c, 
For if it be with the stream or with the hill, then the 
degree of inception is more than all the rest. 

Fourthly, this colour is to be understood of gradu^ 
inceptioniH a potentia ad actum^ cofnparatus cum gradu, 
ab acta ad incremefitum : [the step from power to act 
compared with the step from act to increase.] For 
otherwiso major mdetar gradiis ab impotentia ad j)otenr 
tiaiiu quam a potentia ad actum : [from impotence to 
power appears to be a greater step than from power 
to act.] 



LETTEß AND DISCOÜKSE 



TO 



SIR HENRY SAVILL, 



TOUCHIHO 



HEX:PS FOR THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 



PREFACE. 



This fragment miglit perhaps have been placed 

xnore properly among the pliilosophical works. The 

subject of it is touched, though veiy briefly, in 

"tlie fourtli chapter of the sixth book of the De Aug- 

-^nentis^ under the head of Atb Pcedagoyica ; which, 

liad it been completed, would ai)parently have been 

its proper place. And consiJering that Bacon had 

'taken the subjedt so far into consideration, found that 

"fchere was much to be said about it, and proceeded 

so short a way witli it himself, it Ls rather stränge to 

me that he did not set down these Georgien InteJhctus 

in his catalogue of Desiderata. It forms no part how- 

«ver of his Philosophy properly so called ; and niay 

take its place here among the Civilia et Moralia with- 

cut any impropriety ; what there is of it being very 

welcome, and only making one wish that there were 

more. 

It was first printed by Dr. Raw^ley in the Resmcitatio 
(1657) ; and appears to have been written some time 
between 1596 and 1604 : not before 1596, because it 
was in that year that Savill became Provost of Eton ; 
not later than 1604, because in the two most authentic 
manuscripts wliich I have mct with the letter begins 
" Mr. Savill ; " and it was in 1604 that he became Sir 
Henry. One of these manuscripts is in a collection of 
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Bacoii's letters transcribed in the band of one of his 
sen'ants, and bearing in one page traces of bis own. 
I take it to be a copy of tbe '* Register of letters " 
wbich he speaks of in bis will, and from wbieb Rawley 
professes to liave taken tbe collection in tbe Reg\i%ci- 
tatio. At any rate it is a good manuscript, and of good 
autbority : as I can myself testify, baving bad occasion 
to compare a great numbcr of tbe letters witb tbe orig- 
inal draugbts and coirectcd copies (now in tbe Lam- 
betb Librarj') from wbicb tbe transcript was no doiibt 
made. Tbis volume is now in tbe British Museum 
(Additional MSS. 5503.) ; and contains a copy of tbe 
" Letter to Mr. Savill " wbicb accompanied tbe *' Dis- 
coursc," thougb not tbe Discourse itself. 

Tbe otber manuscript (Additional MSS. 629. fo. 
274.) is in a band of the time, and probably belonged 
to Dr. Rawley ; and thougb not a i>erfectly accurate 
transcript originally, it bas been corrected from a better 
copy, — I tbink by Tenison. It contains both tbe 
Letter and tbe Discourse ; for wbicb last I take it to 
be tbe best autbority now extant. 



A 

LETTKU ÄND DlSCOTTuSE 
TO SIK IIKNRV SAVILL, 

TOUCIIING IIELrS FOll TUE INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS. 



Mu. Savuj.. 
Coming back troin vonr invitatinn nt Eton, wIuto 
I haxl refreslitHl myself* vvitli comijjuiv which I loved, I 
feil into a consideration of th:it part of policy, wlicreof 
phih^opliy speaketli too mnch and laws too lirtlc : and 
that IS of Education of voiitli. Wheron]>on Hxin«: niv 
mind a while, I foiiiid straiirlitwavs and notod, i»vcmi in 
the discourses of pliilosopliei's, wliirh are so lar<:c in 
this ar«;rument, a stränge silonce concorning f)nt* jirinci- 
pal part of that sulijoct. For as tourhing the franiing 
and seasoiiini{ of yoiith to nioral virtiies, tolerance of 
labüiiis, contineney froni phnisiires, o])edience, hononr, 
and tlie like, they handle it ; bnt touching the improvt?- 
ment and helping of the intellectual powers, as of 
conceit, mcmorj', and judgnient, they say nothing. 
Whethcr it Avore that they thought it to h(» a matter 
wherein nature only prevailed ; er that they intended 
it as referred to the several and proper arts whicli teaoli 
tlie use of reason and sjwech. But for the former 
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of tliese two reasons, howsoever it pleaseth them to 
distinguish of habits and powers, the experience is 
manifest cnough tliat the motions and facalties of the 
wit and meinory may be not only govemed and guided, 
but also confirined and enlarged, by custom and exer- 
cise duly apphed : As if a man exercise shooting, he 
shall not only shoot ncarcr the mark but also draw a 
strongcr bow. And as for the latter, of comprehend- 
ing these preccpts within tlie arts of logic and rhetoric, 
if it be riglitly considered, their office is distinct alto- 
gether from this point. For it is no part of the doo- 
trine of the use or handling of an Instrument to teach 
how to whet or grind the instrunient to give it a sharp 
edge, or how to quench it or utherwise, whereby to 
give it a strongor temper. Wherefore finding this 
part of knowledge not broken, I have but tanqiiam 
aliud ayens enterod into it, and salute you with it, ded- 
icatinjx it after the ancient manner, firet as to a dear 
friend, and then as to an apt person, for as mach as 
you have botli place to practisc it, and judgment and 
leisure to look deeper into it than I have done. Here- 
in you must call to mind 'Apwrov ^uv vAup, Though the 
argument be not of great heighth and dignity, never- 
theless it is of great and universal use. And yet I do 
not See why (to consider it rightly) that sliould not be 
a learning of height, which teacheth to raise the high- 
est and worthiest part of the mind. But howsoever 
that be, if the world tiike anv liffht and use by this 
wi'iting, I will that the gratulation be, to the good 
friendship and acquaintancc between us two. And 
so I commend you to God's divine protection. 
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A DISCOURSE TOUCHING HELPS FOR THE INTELLECT- 
UAL POWERS. ^ 

I DiD ever hold it fbr an insolent and unluckv siiy- 

ing, Faher quisque suce forUuuv^ except it be iittered 

only as a hortative or spur to correct sloth. For otlier- 

wise, if it be believed as it soundeth, and tliat a man 

entereth into a high ima«j:ination tbat he can com- 

pass and fathom all accidents, and ascribetli all successes 

to his drifts and reaches and the contrary to bis errors 

and sleepings, it is commonly seen tbat the evening 

ibrtune of tbat man is not so prosperous, as of bim 

that without slackenin^; of his industrv attributeth 

snucli to felicity and providence above bim. Hut if 

the sentence were tumed to tbis, Faber quitf^ae injenii 

^iiij it were somewhat moretrue and muchmore j)rotit- 

able ; becausc it would teacb men to bend tbemselves 

"to reform those imperfections in tbemselves, wbicli now 

they seek but to cover ; and to attain tbose virtues and 

^[ood parts, which now they seek but to bave only in 

shew and demonstration. Yet notwithstanding every 

man att^*mptetb to be of the first trade of carpenters, 

and few bind tbemselves to tlie secoiid : wbereas nev- 

«rtbeless the rising in fortune seldom amendetb the 

mind ; but on the other side the removing of the stonds 

and impediments of the mind dotli often clear the pas- 

sage and current of a man's fortune. But certaiu it 

is, whether it be believed or no, tbat as the most ex- 

cellent of metals, gold, is of all other the most pliant 

and most enduring to be wrought; so of all living 

and breathing substances, the perfectest (Man) is the 

^ This title is inserted here in the ButucUatio. It is not in tlic Manu- 
Kript 
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most susceptible of help, improvement, Impression, and 
alteration. And not only in his body, but in his mind 
and spirit. And there again not only in his appetite 
and afFection, but in his power of wit and reason. 

For as to the body of man, we find many and 
Strange experiences how nature is overwrought by cos- 
tom, even in actions that secm of most difficulty and 
least possible. As first in Voluntary Motion ; which 
though it be temied voluntary, yet the highest degrees 
of it are not voluntary : for it is in my power and will 
to run ; but to run faster than according to my light- 
ness or disposition of body, is not in my power nor 
will. We see the industry and practice of tumblers 
and funambulüs, what effects of great wonder it bring- 
eth the body of man unto. So for suiFering of pain 
and dolour, which is thought so eontrary to the natare 
of man, there is much example of penances in striet 
Orders of superstition, what they do endure ; such as 
may well verify the report of the Spartan boys, which 
were wont to be scourged uixm the altar so bitterly as 
sometiraes they died of it, and yet were never heard 
complain. And to pass to those faculties which are 
reckoned to be more involuntary, as long fasting and 
abstinence, and the eontrary extreme (voracity) ; the 
leavinff and forbearing the use of drink for altoffeth- 
er ; the enduring vehement cold ; and the like ; there 
have not wanted, neither do want, divers examples of 
Strange victories over the bo<ly in every of these. Nay 
in respiration, the proof hath been of some, who by con- 
tinual use of diving and working under the water have 
brought themselves to be able to hold their breath 
an incredible time. And others that have been able 
without suffocation to endure the stifling breath of an 
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Oven or fumacc so heatcd, as, though it did not scald 
nor burn, yet it was manv degrees too hot for any 
man, not madc to it, to breatlie or takc in. And .some 
impostors and counterfeits likewLse Iiavc Wen able to 
vrreath and cast their bodies into strancre forms and 
xnotions : yea and others to bring themsolvi^s into 
txances and astonishinents. All whicli exaniples do 
clemonstrate how varioiisly, and to how higli points 
sjid degrees, tlie body of man niay be (as it were) 
xxioulded and wrougkt. And if any man conceive 
^liat it 13 some secret propriety of nature that hath 
l>een in those persons which have attained to tliese 
]>oints, and that it is not open tor everj- man to do the 
like« though he had been put to it ; for wliich cause 
such things come but verj- rarely to pass ; it is truc, no 
doabt but some jwrsons are apter than otlier ; but so 
the nnore aptness causes perft-ction, but tlie lt.'ss apt- 
doth not di<able ; so that for example, tIr- mnre 
^pt cbild that is taken to l3e marle a funnuihuh, will 
I>n)ve more excellent in his feats : but tht* I»>*>.s apt 
'^wtII be iflreffariu* funainhuhß also. -Vnd tliere is small 
<|^uestion but that these abilitit-s would have b»*n mure 
oommon, and others of like sort not attompted wuuld 
likewise have been brought u]x>n the sta^ir. but fi^r iwo 
x^easons. The one because r»f m<'n's diffidi-nce in pre- 
judpng thera a> impossibilitie< : for it holder h in t]i'»-e 
Allings, which the poet saith. Putf^nnt ^fita jt*j^t^»: »-/'A/i- 
^^4r ; for no man *liall know how much mav Ix* dofie. 
^xcept he believe much may W J^ne. The other 
T*eason is, becaa*e they 1^ but pra'-ticv? ba-»- and in- 
glorious« and of no great u<4.' : and therefon- •».-qu»:-:r*-'d 
from reward of value : and f*n the other »id-. jaliitu: : 
soas the recompence balanceth not with the travrl and 
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suffering. And as to the will of man, it is that which 

is niost maniable and obedient ; as that which admit- 

tcth niast niediciiies to eure and alter it. The most 

sovereigii of all is Religion, which is able to change 

and transforni it in the deepest and most inward in- 

clinations and niotions. And next to that is Opinion 

and Appivhension ; whether it be infiised by tradition 

and institution, or wrought in by disputation and jier- 

suasion. And tliü third is exaniple, which transform- 

etli ^ tlie will of man into the similitude of that which 

is much obversant and familiär towards it. And the 

füurth is, whon one affection is healed and corrected 

bv anotluT ; as when cowardice is remedied bv shame 

and disliunour, or sluggishness and backwardness by in- 

dimiution and emulation ; and so of the like. And 

histly, wlien all these means, or any of them, have ^ 

new franied or formed Imman will, then duth custom ^^ 

and liabit corroborate and confirm all the rest. Tliere- 

füre it is no niarvel thou^h tliis faculty of the mind of 
will and ckrtion, which inclineth affection and appe- 
tito, bein^ but the inceptions and rudiments of will, 
may be so well govcrned and managed, because it 
adniittetli access to so divers remedies to be a])pli 
to it and to work upon it. The effects whereof a 
so niany and so known as require no ennmeration 
but iiiMiorally they do issue, as medicines do, into tw^ -— o 
kinds of eures ; whereof the one is a just or true cur^E==ä*?, 
and the other is called ])alliation. For either the 1 » — ^ 

büur and intention is to reform the affections reall v 

and truly, restraining theni if they be too violent, a 

1 So Kesusc. MS. 029. haa '* whioli bound with ihe will of man " — 
in the iwxi clauM- "obscrvant" instoad of " »bversanL" I sub; 
*' trünsfoniietir' to he a t*>nj«'(tural emcndation, and not the right oi 
The Kesusc. lias most instcad of much. 
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raising them if they be too soft and weak, or eise it is 
to Cover them ; or if occasion be, to pretend and rep- 
resent them : of the former sort whereof tlie examples 
are plentiful in the schools of philosophei-s, and in all 
other institutions of moral virtuc ; and of the other 
sort the examples are more plentiful in the courts of 
princes, and in all politic traffic, vvherc it is ordinary to 
find not only profound dissimulations and suffocating 
the affections that no note or mark appear of them out- 
Awrardly, but also lively simulations and aftectations, 
canying the tokens of passions which are not, as 7'i8U8 
^'ussus and lachrym(e coactce^ and the like. 

OF HELP OF THE INTELLECTÜAL POWERS. 

The intellectual powers have fewei* means to work 
npon them than the will or body of man ; but the one 
1:hat prevaileth, that is exercise, worketh more forcibly 
in them than in the rest. 

The ancient habit of the philosophers ; Si quu quce- 
T'ot in utramque partem de omni scibili. 

The exercise of scholars making verses ex tempore ; 
jStans pede in uno, 

The exercise of lavvycrs in memory narrative. 

The exercise of sophists, and Jo, ad ojypositumj with 
manifest efFect. 

Artificial memory greatly holpon by exercise. 

The exercise of buffons, to draw all things to con- 
ceits ridiculous. 

The means that help the understanding and facul- 
ties thereof are : — 

Not example, as in the will, by conversation ; and 
here the conceit of imitation, already disge^sted, with 
the confutation obiter^ »i videbitur, of Tully's opinion, 
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adviäing a man to take some one to Imitate. Similitude 
of fiices aualysed. 

Arts, Logic, Rhetoric. The Ancients, Aristotle, 
Plato, Thejetetus, Gorgias, Litigiosus vel Sophista, qu, 
Pn^tagonis, Aristotle, Schola sua, Topics, Elenchs, 
Rhetorics, Orgaiion, Cicero, Hermogenes. The Nco- 
terics, Ramus, Agricola, Nil sacri^ Lullius TyjKKos- 
mia ; studying Cooi>er's Dictioiiary ; Mattheus Col- 
lectiou of i)roper words for Metaphors ; Agrippa de 
Vanitate^ &c. 

Qu, if not here of imitation. 

Collections preparative. Aristotle's similitude of a 
shoemaker's sliop, füll of shoes of all sorts ; Demos- 
thenes Exordia Concionum, Tully's precept of Theses 
of all sorts preparative. 

The relying upon exercise, with the difference of 
using and tempering tlie instniment ; and the simili- 
tude of prescribing against the laws of nature and of 
estate. 

FIVE POINTS. 

1. That exercises are to be framed to the life ; that 
is to say, to work ability In that kind, whereof a man 
in the course of actions shall have most use. 

2. The indirect^ and oblique exercises which do 
per 2^<^fteis and per conseqitentiam inable those facul- 
ties, which perhaps direct exercise at first would but 
distort. And those have chiefly place where the^ 
faculty is weak not per 8e but jjer accidens, As i 
want of memory grow through lightness of wit an 
want of stayed attention, then the mathematics or th 
law helpeth ; because they are things wherein if th 
mind once roam it cannot recover. 

^ A blank is luft in the MS. for this vrord. 
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3. Of the advantagcs of exercise ; as to dancc with 
heavy shoes, to march with heavy armour and car- 
riage ; and the contrary advantage (in natures very 
dull and unapt) of working alacrity by framing an 
exercise with some delight and affuction ; 

veluti pueris dant crustula bland i 
Doctores, elementa veliut ut discuro prima. 

4. Of the cautions of exercise ; as to beware k*st by 
evil doing, as all beginners do weakly, a nian grow and 
be inveterate in an ill habit ; and so take not the ad- 
vantage of custom in perfection, but in contirming ill. 

Slubbering on the lute. 

5. The marslialling and sequel of sciences and prac- 
tices : Logic and Rhetoric should be used to be read 
after Poesy, History, and Philosophy. First exercise 
to do things well and clean ; after, promptly and 
readily. 

I. 

The exercises in the universities and schools are of 
toemory and invention ; either to speak by heart that 
whicli is set down verbatim^ or to speak ex tempore; 
'whereas there is little use in action of either of both : 
l>ut most things which we utter are neither verbally 
premeditate, nor merely cxtemporal. Therefore exer- 
cise would be framed to take a little breathing ; and 
to consider of heads ; and then to form and fit the 
Speech ex tempore, This would be done in two nian- 
ners, both with writing and tables, and without : for 
in most actions it is permitted and passable to use 

the note ; whereunto if a man be not accustonied, it 

will put him out. 
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There is no U8e of a Narrative Memory in acade- 
mies, viz. with circumstances of times, persona, and 
places, and with names ; and it is one art to discourse, 
and another to relate and describe ; and herein use and 
action is most conversant. 

Also to sum up and eontract is a thing in action 
of very general use. 
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PREFACE. 



Thesk note^ wei*e first priiited — first so far as I 
knuw — in tlic Jiemains (lG-18) : a book of iio au- 
thority when unsiii)|)ortecl bv better. No one however 
who has read Bacon's Essay on Diücourüe will doubt 
tliat thev are bis ; and thev contain one or two obser- 
vatioiKS not to be fuund elsewhere. Mr. Montagu sjiys 
there is a nianuscript of them in tlie British Museum ; 
but he crives a wrong reference ; and I regret tu say 
that I cannot siipply the right one : for though I feel 
confident that I have seen theni in sonie nianuscript 
collection, I cannot find it again. In tlie absence of 
better authority, I have printed this Httle piece as I 
find it in Birch's edition of Bacon's works : who 
scems to have had some better co])y than that in the 
ßemaiiis ; though I suspect it to be still far from coi^ 
rect. 
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1. To deceive men's expectatloiis generally with 
cautel, argueth a staid inind, and unexpected con- 
stancy : viz. in matters of fear, anger, sudden joy, 
or grief, and all things wliich may afFect or alter 
the mind in public or sudden accidents, or such 
like. 

2. It is necessary to use a steadfast countenance, 
not wavering with action, as in moving the liead or 
band too much, which sheweth a fantastical, light, 
and fickle Operation of the spirit, and consequently 
like mind as gesture : only it is sufficicnt, with lei- 
sure, ,to use a modest action in either. 

3. In all kinds of speecli, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak lei- 
surely, and rather drawingly, than hastily; because 
hasty Speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, 
besides unseemliness, drives a man either to a non- 
plus or imseemly staramering, harjiing upon that 
Nvhich should follow ; whereas a slow speecli con- 
firmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
tlie hearers, besides a seemliness of Speech and coun- 
tenance. 
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4. To desire in discourse to hold all arguments, is 
ridiculous, wanting true judgment ; for in all things 
no man can be exquisite. 

5, 6. To have common places to discourse, and to 
wallt variety, is both tedious to the hearers, and sliows 
a shallowness of conceit : therefore it is good to vary, 
and suit spccches with the present occasions ; and to 
have a moderation in all our specches, especially in 
jesting of religion, State, great persons, weighty and 
important business, poverty, or any thing deserving 
pity. 

7. A long continued speecli, without a good speech 
of interlocution, sheweth slowness : and a good reply, 
without a good set speech, showeth shallowness and 
weakness. 

8. To uso raany circumstances, ere you come to the 
matter, is wcarisome ; and to use none at all, is but 
blunt. 

9. Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a man, both 
of uttering his conceit, and understanding what is pro- 
pounded unto him ; wherefore it is good to press him- 
self forwards with discretion, both in speech and Com- 
pany of the better sort. 

üsos promptos facit 
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PREFACE. 



Bacon's collection of Apophthegms, though a sick 
maii's task, ought not to be regarded as a work merely 
of amuseinent ; still less as a jest-book. It was mcant 
for a contribution, though a slight one, towards the 
supply of what he had long considcred as a desidera- 
tum in literature. In the Advancement of Leaming he 
had mentioned Apophthegms with respect, along with 
Orations and Letters, as one of the appendices to Civil 
History ; regretting the loss of Ca^sar's collection ; " for 
as for those which arc collected by others (he said) 
either I have no taste in such raatters, or tlieir choice 
hath not been happy." ^ This was in 1605. In re- 
vising and enlarging that treatise in 1623, he had 
spoken of their use and worth rather more fully. 
'*They serve (he said) not for pleasure only and 
Ornament, but also for action and business; being, 
as one calied them, mucrones verborum^ — Speeches 
with a point or edge, whereby knots in business are 
pierced and severed. And as former occasions are 
continually recurring, that which served once will 
often serve again, either produced as a man's own or 
cited as of ancient authority. Nor can thcre be any 
doubt of the utility in business of a thing which Ciijsar 
the Dictator though t worthy of bis own labour ; whose 

1 Advancement of Leaming, Book ü. ^ 9. 
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collection I wish liad been preserv'ed ; for as for any 
others that we have in tliis kind, but little judgment 
has in my opinion been used in the selection." ^ Of 
this scrious use of apophthegms Bacon himself Iiad 
had long experience, having been all bis life a gi^eat 
citer of tliem ; and in the autumn of 1624, when he 
was rccovering from a severe illness, he employed him- 
self in dictating from niemory a number that occurred 
to him as worth ?etting down. 

The fate of this collection has been singular. The 
original edition ^ (a very small octavo volume dated 
1625, but published about the middle of December 
1624^) consisted of 280 apophthegms, with a shorU:»— t 

prefacc. Of this volurae Dr. Rawley, in the first edi ^^ 

tion of the liemiscifatio (1657), makes no mentioirz^rn 
whatever, either where he enumerates the works com-^^^n- 
posed du ring the last five years of Bacon 's life, or i^r" .n 
the " perfect list of liis Lordship's true works both \t^ Jn 
English and Latin " at the end of the volume. An ^^d 
Ins words, taken strictly, would seem to imply (sin e -'e 

^ '^ Noque apnphthegmata ip^^a ad delectationera et ornatuin taiiti 
pn>Aunt, si*d ad rcAf^erundas etiam et usus civiles. Sunt enim (ut aiel 
ille) veluti »tctirt:» aut mHcnmts verborum; qui rerum et negotiorum n( 
Acuniine quodani sccant et penetrant ; oecasiones auteni redeunt in orl)e- 
et quod olini erat coniinodum rursua adhiberi et prodesse potest, sive q 
ea tan(|uam sua proterat, »ive tanquam vetera. Neque certe de utilit 
ejuft rei ad civilia dubitari potest, quam Cwsar Diotator operä suä hon« 
vit; cuju» über utinam extaret, cum ea qufe usquam hal>entur in hoc gr^^L^ii- 
ere nobis parum cum delectu cougesta videantur." — De Aug. ScL ii. l^K - 

^ Äpophthegmts ntw and oUL Otüected by the Right Hanounthle Fra^^^cis 
Lo. Vend'im Vigamnl St. Albnn. London. Printed for Hanna Barret ^*nd 
Richard WhiUaker^ aml ort to bt aold at the King'i Head in PauTs Chvw"^^ 
yard. 1625. 

A copy in Gray*s Tnn Library has the date 1626; but appean to be in mIJ 
other respects exactiy the same. 

» Chamberlain to Carlton, 18 Dec. 1624. Court and Times of Jara«» /., 
ü. p. 486. 
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he cannot liave Ixjen igiiorant of its existence) tliat 
he did not ackno\vled«jje it as Bacon's. But I sup- 
pose he had either Ibrgotten it, or did not think it im- 
portant or original enough to be worth mentioning. 

In 1658 there came forth a small voliime, without 
any editor's name, under the following title : Wltti/ 
AiiOphthegrM ddivered at several ümes and npon suveral 
oceasionSj hy King James^ King Charles^ the Marquesn 
of Worcegter^ Francis Lord Bacan^ and Sir Thomas 
Moore, CullecUd and revised. In this voliime the 
apophthegms attribiited to Bacon are in all 184 ; of 
which 163 are copieil verbatiin from liis own coUec- 
tion of 1625, and follow (with one or two sh'ght ex- 
ccptions, probably accidental) in the sanie order. The 
remaining 21, which are mostly of a very infcM'ior 
character, are not added but interspursed. 

In 1601 appeared a second edition, or ratlier a re- 
issue, of the Kesnacitatio^ edited as before l)y Ur. Raw- 
lev, and with some additions ; anions which was a 
coUection of " Apophthegms, new and old." This, 
though introduced witliout a word of {)i'eface or ad- 
vertisement from editor or j)ubHsher, was so far from 
being a reprint of the original collection of 1625, that 
I do not think the editor can have had a copy of it to 
refer to. Of the original 2»0 no less than 71 are en- 
tiroly omitted ; 39 new ones are introduced ; the order 
is totally changed ; the text considerably altered. The 
alterations in the text are indeed (though 1 think not 
generally for the better) no more than might have 
bcen made bv Bacon himself in revisin<:{ the book. A 
few of the omissions also might be accounted for in 
the same way ; but very manv of the omitted ones 
are among the best in the volume, and such as he 
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could liave no motive for suppressing. Still less is it 
possible to imagiiie a reason for the cliange of order^ 
Avhich could hanlly have been more complete or raore 
caj)ricioiis if tlic* loaves of the book had been firat sep- 
arattxl and then shuffled. Whoever will take a copy''>^p-v 
of the boiind vohinie and endeavour to write directioii^ .Mn.1 
in it for any such change in the arrangement, wilF M ill 
see tluit it could not have been done without a grca",«:» al 
deal of tinie and trouble. And seeing that it was noi»,^ «»^ 
more tlian tliirty years since that vohime appearedEL»^^^ 
that it had ncver been reprinted, nor ever much var_^raal- 
ucd, and (bcing so small) might easily be lost, tlr^^ ],g 
more probable supposition is that Dr. Rawley had i^ «- uo 
copy of it, and niade up Ins collection from loose ai~ .m- jij 
imperfect nianuscripb«. 

In 1G71, three or four veai-s after Dr. Rawle 
death, aj)i)eared a thinl edition of the lif'suMcitatt'K 
two parts. '^Fhe first part contains a collection 
Apophthegms, which from the publisher's preface 
would expect to find a niere reprint from the sec 
edition. But it is in fhct a new collection, made 
by incorporating the *' Witty A]x>i>hthegms " of 16 
of wliich it contains all but 12, with Dr. Riiwl 
collection of 1661. Bv tliis means the number 

■ 

apophthegms is increased from 248 to 296 ; the 
ones heilig not added as a sui)plement, but niters])c 
aniong tlu' ohl. Of the 71 which fbinned part of 
con's original collection but not of Dr. Riiwley's, 
are tlnis supplied. Eight more raight have ]x»en .»=* tip- 
plied from the same source, but were left out j^erl:» «aps 
by accident. There remained therefore 39 genum'ne 
ones still to ]>(' recovered ; a faet which may be T>esf 
explained by supposing that the editor of the third t'cK- 
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tion of the Remiscitatio liad not l>oon able, any more 
than Dr. Rawley when he cdited the second, to pro- 
eure a copy of the original vtJmne. 

In 1679, a new vohime of reniains, under the title 
of Bacttniana^ was publishi'd by Dr. Tenison from 
original manuscripts ; with an intHnluction contain- 
inor "an account of all the Lord Bacon's works." In 
this introduction he teils us (p. 59.) that the best edi- 
tion of the Apoi)hthegnis was the tii'st (lt)25) ; and 
censiires as spurious, or at least as including spurious 
matter, the additions contained in the two collections 
last mentioned of 1(}58 and 1(171; bnt of Dr. Raw- 
lev's collection in 1(161 he stransrelv enoncrh makes no 
mention whatever. In the body (»f the vvork he gives 
27 additional apoj)hthegms, found aniong Bacon\s pa- 
pers, and never before printed. 

Next came Blackbourne, in 1780, witli an edition 
of Bacon's works coniph^te in 4 volumes folio. His 
plan in dealing with tlie Apoi)hthegins was to roprint, 
Ist, the whole collection (repetitions omitted) as it 
stood in the tliird edition of the ResfUHcitafln ; 2ndly, 
the 27 additional ones in Tenison's Baconiana (all 
but 3 ; wliicli he omitted, not verv judiciousiv, be- 
cause they are to be found in the Essays) ; 8rdly, the 
remaining 30, contained in tlie original edition, but 
omitted in all later co])ies. Thus we had for the tirst 
tirae a collection which included all the genuine aj)- 
ophthegins. But it was defoctive in this, — that it 
included likewise all, or all but one or two, of thosc 
^which Tenison had alluded to in ijeneral terms as 
spurious ; and that no attem])t was niade in it to dis- 
tin^uish those which had Dr. Rawlcy's sanction from 
those which had not. 
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Succeeding editore followed Blackboume, without 
eitlier noticing or trying to remedy this defect ; until 
Mr. Montagu took up the task in liis edition of 1825, 
in wliich he madü an attvmpt, more laudable than 
successfiil, to separate the genuine from the spnrioos. 
Taking Tenison's remark as his guido, he reprinted 
the original collection of 1625 exactly as it stood, (or 
at least meant to do so ; for there are more than 130 
places in which liis copy differs from the original,) 
and then addcnl the supplcmentary collection in the 
Baconiana. The rest he concluded to be spurious, 
and gathered them (or meant to gather them and 
thought he had done so) into an appendix, under 
that title. But in this he took no account of the see- 
ond edition of the liesuftcitatto^ which niust certainly 
be c-onsidered as liavinfj the sanction of Dr. Rawlev ; 
and the principle, whatever it was, upon which he 
proceedi'd to eliiiiinate the spurious aj)ophthegms was 
alt(>getlier fallacious. Observing that the last apoph- 
the<i:in in the third edition of the Remiscitatio was 
numbered 308, whereas in the original collection there 
were only 280 ; and twt observing that of those 308, 
12 werc given twice over ; he seeins to have conclud- 
ed that the number of the spurious must be 28, and 
that tliey niight be found by simply going through 
the later collection, and marking off all those which 
were not given in the earlier. And the first 25 in 
his spurious list were probably selected in that way; 
for tliey are the first 25 (one only excei)ted, which 
ü given in the original collection, and was probably 
marked oif by mistake) which answer the conditions; 
and they are set down in the order in which to a per- 
son so proceeding they would natural ly present them- 
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selves. Upon wliat principlc he selected the other 

three which make up the 28, I caiinot guess. One 

of them lie has himself prlnted a fevv pages bcfore 

among the genuine ; another he quotes in his preface 

as one which he can hardly believe iwt to bc genuine ; 

and before he came to tlie third, he must, if he took 

them as they stand in the book, have passed by 20 

others which have precisely the same title to tlie dis- 

tinction. But howsoever he went about it, his result 

is ccrtainly wrong; for ainong his 28 spurious apoph- 

thegms there are several which were undoubtedly 

sanctioned by Dr. Rawley, besides the two which liad 

been previously printed among the genuine ones by 

himself; and when all is done, there remain no less 

than 30 others, silently omitted and entirely unac- 

counted for. 

Such is the latest shape in which this little work 
sippoars.^ The common editions contain all the apoph- 
"tliegms ; but some that are spurious are printed in 
them as genuine. Mr. Montagu's edition does iwt 
oontain all : and some that are genuine are printed in 
it as spurious. 

I have now to explahi the plan upon which I have 
myself j)roceeded in order to set the matter right. 

First. Considering that the edition of 1025 was 
published during Bacon's life, witli his name on the 
title-page; that there is no reason for supposing that 

1 Thi« was written before the appcarance of Mr. Bohn's volume (»f the 
Sfoml and HUtoric/tl IVwks of Jj>nl Bncon, editod by Joseph Devev, M.A., 
Vrhich professe» to contain the " Apophthegm»; oinitting those known to be 
Rpuriou!*." Of the collcction there giveii howcver it in not necessary to 
take anv further noticc. It ia inerelv a selection froin a seloction, in which 
Qo attempt has roally been made to distinguish the spurious froni the gen- 
uine. 
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he revised or altered it afterwards ; and that there is 
Sonic reason for suspecting tliat the collection published 
by Dr. Rawley in 1601, f'ar from being a revised edi- 
tion of the former, was made up, when a copy of the 
original volunie was not procurable, from some imper- 
fect nianiiscript or from old note-books ; I regard the 
280 apophtliegms printed in 1625 as those wliich we 
are most certain that Baeon himself thought worth 
preserving. I begin therefore by reprinting these from 
the original edition ; and so far I foUow Mr. Montagu's 
example. 

Socondly. Considering novertheless that Bacon may 
pomhly have revised this colleetion, and Struck out some 
and altered others ; and that Dr. Rawley may pos- 
sibly have had by him some portions of that revised 
copy, or some memoranda of those omissions and alter- 
ations ; I regard tlie variations as worth preserving.^ 
I have therefore compared the two collections, marked 
with a f all the ai)ophthegms wliich are not found in 
the luter, and reeorded in foot-notes all the more con- 
siderable differences of reading that occur in those 
wliich are : addincr also for convenience of refiTence 
the numbers which they bear in the later collection. 

Thirdlv. Considering: that Rawlev had acc(»j>s to 
all Bacoifs uii})ublished papers,* and had been in con- 

1 The Substitution, in almost evm'case, of "the Housc of Conimons" for 
"the Lowcr Ilouse" hns a kind of hiptorical sipnilicance. 

2 In a oatalo^nie of «acou's oxtant MSS. (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. (;-29. fo. 
271.)« iH>t dated, but drawn up by Rawley after Bacon'8 deatb, I tiuri the 
threc followiug entrie» : — 

" A|K)phtho;:ms cast out of my Lord's book, and not printed. 

"Apoplithegnis of K. James. 

"Some few apopbthegnis not choscn." 

There is no alhu^ion to any revi.*«ion of the printed book. The first of these 
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stant personal communicatlon with liiin during liis later 
years ; and that Bacon liad been in tlie liabit of setting 
down such tliings from time to time in note books, and 
may very likely liave niade a supplementaiy collection 
with a view to publication ; I regard all tlie additional 
apophthegms which appear in tlie collection of 1001 as 
probably genuine, and as resting on authority second 
only to that which belongs to the original edition. 
These theretbre I reprint from the second edition of 
the liesuseitatio. in the order in which they occur ; and 
for more convenient reference, with the original nuin- 
bers affixed. And at the sanie time, because in a com- 
mon-place book of Dr. Rawley's which is preserved in 
the Lambeth Library and appears to have been begun 
soon after Bacon's death I find several of these ad- 
ditional apophthegms set down in a form soinewhat 
difFerent; and because I think it probable that Dr. 
Rawley, in preparing them for publication, occasion- 
ally introduced variations of his own in order to correct 
the lanficuage or clear the meaninrr • I have thoiight 
the original form worth preserving, and have therefore 
compared the versions and set down the variations in 
foot-notes. 

Fourthly. Considering that many of Bacon's origi- 



entries evidently refers to »onie apophthc^pris which had bccn Struck out of 
the MS. befure it was* publii^hed; the last probably to »ome which had not 
beeil iiicluded in it. The ** ai»ophthegni8 of K. James" may have ln>on tlie 
«even which Atand lirst amon^ the additions introduced by Rawley in his 
eollei-tion of 1661. If the MS. from which the collection of 16*25 was 
printed remained in Dr. Rawley 's hands, it would not be mentioued in thia 
catalogue, which relates only to what had not been printed. We niny casi- 
ly supp*>8c therefore that some of the loose sheets were still preserved; and 
tbatf wben the original volunie was not procurable, he inade up his col- 
lection by incorporating these with the unpublished oues mentioned in the 
catalogue. 

YOL. XIII. 21 
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nal papers passed tlirougli the liands of Dr. Bawley or 
his soll into tliose of Dr. Tenison, I regard die supple- 
mentary collection in the Baconianm as also probably 
genuine, and next in authenticity to the collection of 
1661. These therefore I print next; also preserving 
in foot-notcs such various readings as I find in Dr. 
Kawley's common-place book above raentioned. 

Fifthly. In tliis sanie common-place book I find other 
apophthogins and anecdotes, not included in any of the 
three collections, — Bacon's, Rawley's, or Tenison's; a 
few of wliicli I have thought worth presei"ving : some 
for their independent value, and some for a little light 
tliey tlirow on Bacon's personal character, mannei*s, or 
liabits. These I print next. They have probably as 
good a right to be considered genuine as any that were 
not publisliod by Bacon himself ; for they are set down 
in Rawley's own band. 

Sixthly. When all this is done, there remain 16 which 
rest upon no better authority than that of the unknown 
editor of the " Witty Apophthegins.'' These I regard 
as having no right to appear at all under Bacon's name, 
and accordingly remit them to a note, as spurious. 

In a note to Bacon's prefaco, as given in the second 
edition of the Jicsifsclfafio^ Dr. Rawley expressiv statos 
that the collection was made from mernorv, '' without 
turning any book." If I am right in conjectiiring that 
the onlv collection made bv Bacon himsolf was that of 
1625, we must understand Dr. Rawley's remark as 
applying to that ; and we must beware of attributiiig 
to it anv great hiHtorlcal authority. It will be found 
that some of the sayings, especially those of the aiicient 
philosophers, are assigned to the wrong persons. Bat 
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what IS interesting or memorable in them dcpends in 
general so littlc lipon tlie persons wlio spoke tliem ; and 
the traditional sayings of famons wits must always be 
in great pari so apociyphal ; tliat I have not tlionglit it 
wortli while to investigate tlic authoritics, or expedient 
to encumber the text with notes of that kind. The 
authenticity of the anocdotes relating to persons of 
more recent times would be l)etter worth investigation ; 
but in these cases Bacon is himself (eitlicr as a per- 
sonal witness or as a preserver of traditions tlien eiir- 
rent) one of the original authorities, wliom it would 
not be easv to correct bv a better. In these cases also 
his memorj' is less likely to have deceived hini,^ But 
the whole collection is to be read with this qualifica- 
tion. Dr. Tenison adds that it was one mornin^'s 
work. But he does not teil us upon what author- 
ity ; and certainly Dr. Rawley has left no such State- 
ment on record. Perhaps he was confounding what 
Dr. Rawley said of " The beginning of the Ilistory 
of Henry VIII." with what he said about the Apoph- 
thegms, and so put the two together. The statement 
is not to be believed without very good and very ex- 
press authority. 

The use and worth of the collection will be best 
understood by those who have studied Bacon's own 
mann er of quoting apophthegms, to suggest, illustrate, 
or enliven serious observations. And it was greater in 
his time than it is now, not only because they were 
fresher then and carried more authority in populär 
estimation, but also because the ingenuities of the un- 

1 1 have howcver noted two or three cases in which lie appean* to have 
relied upoii an imperfect recollection of the FhreMn espanoln ; a c.ircum- 
Rtance which wa» pointod out to mc by Mr. Ellis. 
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derstanding were then more afFected and in greater 
request. A simiiar collection adapted to modern times 
would be well worth making. 



NOTE, 

In this editioiif where a note is signcd R., it means that such '» 
the reading of the Resuscitatio, ed. 1661. The numbers within 
brackets are the numbers by which the several apophthegms are 
distinguishcd in that collection. The apophthegms marked f are 
not contained in it at all. 
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His L(/rdshij/8 Preface?- 

Julius Caesar diel write a Colloction of Apoph- 
thegms, as appears in an epistle of Cicero.*'' I need 
say no more for the worth of a writing of that nature. 
It is pity his book ^ is lost : for I imagine they were 
collected with judgment and choice ; whereas that of 
Plutarch and Stobseus, and mucli more the modern 
ones, draw mach of the dregs. Certainly they are of 
excellent use. They are niucranes verborum^ pointed 
9peecheB,^ Cicero prettily calls them 8aKna4f^ saltjnts ; 
that yoii may extract sah out of, and sprinkle it where 
you will. They servß to be interlaced in continued 
Speech. They serve to be recited upon occasion of 
themselves. They serve if you take out the keniel of 
them, and make them your own. I have, ibr my rec- 
reation in my sickness, fanned the old ; ^ not omitting 
any because tliey are vulgär, (for niany vulgär ones are 
excellent good,) nor for the meanness of the jxjrson, 
but because they are duU and flat ; and added * many 
new, that otherwise would have diedJ 

1 So R. There is no heading in the orifirinal. 

2 So (lid Macrobiiu, a Consular man. K. 

• Caei^ar'» book. R. 

* Tht itvrd» of iht trise are (u ffoodi^ saith Solomon. (Added in R.) 

6 I liave for my recreation, amongst more serious studies, collected some 
few of them ; therein fimning the old. R. 

8 adding. R. 

7 This cuUection his Lp* made out of his mcmon', without tmning any 
book. R. (Note in margin.) 
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1 1. When Queen Elizabeth had advanced Ralegh, 
she was one day playing on tlie virginals, and my Lo« 
of Oxford and another nobleman stood by. It feil out 
so, that tlie ledge before tlie jacks was taken away> so 
as tbe jacks were seen : My Lo. of Oxford and the 
other nobleman smiied, and a little whispered : The 
Queen marked it, and would needs know What ihe 
matter was ? My Lo. of Oxford answered ; That ihey 
amikd to see that when Jacks icetit up Heads went down, 

2. (16.) Henry the Fourth of France bis Queen 
was great^ with child. Count Soissons, that had his 
expectation upon the crown, when it was twice or 
thrice thought that the Queen was with child before, 
said to some of his friends, That it wa^ bat with a piJr 
low, This had some ways come to the King's ear: 
who kept it tili when '^ the Queen waxed great ; called" 
tlie Count Soissons to bim, and said, laying his band 
upon the Queen's belly, Come^ cousin^ it is no pillotc* 
Yes, iSVr, (answered the Count of Soissons,)^ it is a 
piUotv for all France to sleep ujyon, 

3. (2(3.) There was a Conference in Parliament be- 
tween the Upper house and the Lower,^ about a Bill 
of Accountants, which came down from the Lords 

1 young. R. 2 sueh time as. R. 

s Then he called. R. < is this a pillow ? B. 

» The C. of S. answered, Ycs Sir, &c. R. 
* between the Lords* House and the House of C!ommons. R. 
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to tlie Commons ; which bill prayed, that the lands 
of accountants, whereof they were seized wlien they 
entered upon iheir office, mouglit bc liable to their 
arrears to the Queen. But the Commons desircd 
that tlie bill mou^ht not look back to accountants 
that were already, but extend only to accountants 
hereafter. But the Lo. Treasurer said, Why^ I pray^ 
if you Jiad lost your purse by the tvay^ would you hok 
forwards^ ar would you hok back? Tlie Queen hath 
lost her purse, 

4. (1.) Queen Elizabetli, the niorrow of her coro- 
nation, went to the chapel ; and in the great Chamber, 
Sir John Rainsford, set on by wiser men, (a knight 
that had the liberty of a buffone,) lK?sought the Queen 
aloud ; That wnv tfds good titne tvhen prisoners were cfo- 
livered^ four j)ruioner8 anionyst the reut mought lik-euiise 
haue their liberty^ wh) tvere like etiough to be kept still in, 
hold, The Queen asked ; Wlu) Üiey were ? And he sjiid : 
McLtÜtew^ Mark^ Luke^ and John^ wJio Jiad long becn iin- 
prisoned in Ute Latin tangue; and now he desired timj 
mougid go abroad among the people in English, The 
Queen answered, with a gnive countenance ; It were 
good (^Itainsford) they were spoken witfi t/iemselves^ to 
know of tJiem whetJier tliey would be set at liberty ? ^ 

1 1 pray you. ß. 

3 Queen Elizabeth, the monrow of her cnroiiation; (it being the oustom 
to rclcase priitoners at the inauji^uratiun of a princo.;) went to the Cba|)el; 
and in the Great Chamber, one of her courtiers who was well known to 
her, either out of his own motion, or by the instigntion of a wiser man, 
presented her with a petition; and before a great nuniber of courtiers be- 
80Ught her with a loud voice; Thnt fiotc this f/iHMl time thtre miyht befonr or 
ßvt prificijttil prisimtrs more rtUaatil; thotc wtre tlic ßmr EnmgtlUt» and 
Ihe AposlU Saint Paul, tcko hadbttn long diut up in an unkiuncn tongne, at U 
wtre in prison ; to at they aml/l not concerte with tht common pcojde. The 
Queen annwered very gruvely ; That it wat best firtt to enquire of them^ 
whether they toould be releattd or no. R. 
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5. (29.) The Lo. Keeper, Sir Nicholas Baeon, was 
askecl his opinion by Queen Elizabeth of one of these 
Monopoly Licences. And he answered ; Will yoii have 
vie Bpeak truth^ Madam ? Licentid Ofnnea det^riore$ Shh 
mu8 : We are all the ivorse for a licence? 

6. (206.) Pace, tlie bitter Fool, was not sufFered 
to conie at the Queen, ^ because of his bitter huinour. 
Yct at one time some pei'suaded tlie Queen that he 
should come to her ; undertakin^ for him that he 
should keep compass.® So he was brought to her, 
and tlie Queen said: Come an^ Pace: now we shaü 
hear of our faults. Saith Pace ; / do not me to talk 
of that that all the tmcn talks of, 

7. (30.) My Ijo. of Essex, at the succour of Rhoan, 
milde twentv-fcnir kni<j:lits, which at that time was a 
great matter.* Divers of those gentlemen were of 
weak and small means ; which wlien Queen Elizabeth 
heard, she said, 3If/ Lo. mouyht have done well to haoe 
huüt Jdü ahuH-house hffore he made hin kniyhts, 

f 8. A great officcr in France was in danger to have 
lost his place ; but his wife, by her suit and means 
making, made his peace ; whereupon a pleasant fellow 
said, That he had heen cntshed^ but that he saved hvn^e^ 
vj>fni his horiiH, 

9. (2.) Queen Anne Bullen, at the time when she 
was led to be belieaded in the Tower, called one of the 
Kiiig's privy chamber to her, and said to him ; Com" 
vu'/id me to the Kini/^ and teil him he is ^ cojuttant in 
counte of advanciny me, From a private yentlewom 
he made me a marquisse ; ^ and from a ynarquisse 

1 for licences. R. s at Queen Elizabeth. 

* withiu compass. R. 4 number. R. 

6 hath bcen evcr. R. 6 marcliioiiesa. B. 
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queen ; and iwtv Jie had left ^ no higher degree of earthly 
honour^ he hath made me a martyr? 

10. (207.) Bishop Latimer said, in a sennon at 
court ; That he hcard yreat speech tJiat the Kiny was 
poor and many ways were propounded to make him rieh : 
Ffjr his 2^(trt he had thouyht of one way^ uJuch was^ that 
Üiey should help the King to some good office^ für all his 
officera were rieh, 

11. (122.) Caesar Borgia, after long division be- 
tween liim and the Lords of Romagna, feil to accord 
with them. In this accord there was an article, that 
he should not call them at any time all together in 
person : The meaning was, that knowing his danger- 
ous nature, if he meant them treason, some one 
mouc^lit be free to revenge tlie rest.* Nevertheless 
Le did with such art and fair usage win their con- 
£dence, that he brought them all together to counsel at 
Sinigalia ; * where he murthered them all. This act, 
when it was related unto Pope Alexander his father by 
a Cardinal, as a thing happy, but very perfidious, the 
Pope Said; It was they that had broke their covamint 
ßrst, in Coming all together. 

12. (54.) Pope Julius the third, when ho was made 
Pope, gave his hat unto a youth, a favourite of his, 
^th great scandal. Whereupon at one time a Car- 
dinal, that mought be free with him, said modestly to 
liim : Wliot did your Holinesa see in that young man^ to 
Tnake him Cardinal? Julius answered, What did yoa 

in wie, to make me Pope ? 



^ now that he hath left. R. 

s he intends to crown my innocency with tbo glor}' of inartynlom. R. 

• he mought [q^* mought not?] have opportunify to oppress them alto- 
Q^ther at oncc. R. 

^ be lued such fine Art and tuir curriagf thut he won their confidencc to 
mect altogether in counsel at Cinigalia. R. 
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ity, have a manner after otlier men's speech to shake 
tlieir lieatls. Sir Lionel Cmnfield would say/ That ü 
was as ffien ahake a hotUe^ to %ee if there were any wit in 
Üieir heaJ or no. 

f 22. Sir Tlioinas Moore (wlio was a man in all hls 
lifetinic that liad an excellent vein in jesting) at the 
verv instant ot' liis death, liaving a pn»tty long beard, 
afti*r liis lioad was upon tlie block, lift it up again, and 
gently drew his beard aside, and said, Thh hath not 
offoHiJvd thi* Khiff. 

2o. (<)0.) Sir Thomas Moore liad sent liim by a 
suitor in the Chancery two silver flagons. When thcy 
were presented by the gt»ntleman's servant, he said to 
one of liis nien ; Have him to the cellar^ and hi htm have 
of inji heut fvuH'. And turning to the servant, said, 
Teil thf iiHiHtrr^ friend^ if he like it^ let hi/n iiot ajMMre it. 

24. (121>.) Diogenes, having seen that the kingdom 
of Macedon, which l)ef<)re was contemptible and low, 
began to come aloft, when he died, was asked ; How 
he icoidd he buried.- Ile answered, With tni/faoe down- 
ward ; für withln a wh'de the icorld will be turncd uptsidt 
downj and then I shall lie rh/ht. 

2."). (130.) Cato the eider was wont to say, That the 
Ro/nuHfi were like mheep : A man were better drive a flock 
of theni^ than one of them. 

2t). (201.) Themistocles in his lower fortune ^vas 
in lovu with a vountj <^entleman who scorneil liim. 
When he grew to his greatness, which was soon after, 
he sought to him: but Themistocles said ; We are Itoth 
groivn tcixe^ but too lat^f, 

t 27. Dcnionax the ])]iilt)<opher, when he died, was 
asked touching his burial. lle answered, Never take 

1 A greut utHcer of this land would \Mxy. R. 
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care for burying me^ for stiiik mll bury me. Hc that 
askcd liim, said again : Whi/^ would you Iiaue your body 
left to doya and ravens to feed upon 7 Demonax an- 
swered, Why^ ivluit yreat hurt is it^ if liaviny suuyJU to 
do yood^ when I lived^ to men^ uiy body do some yood to 
hewits^ lühen I am dead, 

f 28. Jack Roberts was desired by bis tailor, wben tlie 
reckoning grew somewhat higb, to liavc a bill of bis 
band. Roberts said ; / am content^ bat you must let no 
man know it. Wben the tailor brougbt bim tbe bill, 
he tore it, as in clioler, and said to bim ; You use ine 
not well ; you jjromised me nobody skould know ü^ and 
Jiere you liave put in^ Be it known unto all nien by these 
presents. 

2y. (131.) Wben Lycurgus was to reforin and alter 
tbe State of Sparta, in tbe consnltation one advised tbat 
it sbould be reduced to an absolute populär equality. 
But Lycurgus said to bim : ASVr, beyin it in your otvn 
house. 

f 30. Pbocion tbe Atbenian, (a man of great se- 
verity, and no ways flexible to tbe \v\\\ of tbe people,) 
one day wben be spake to tbe people, in one part of 
bis speecb was applauded : Wbereupon be turned to 
one of bis friends, and iisked ; IVIuit huve I naid amlss r 

f 31. Sir Walter Ralegb was wont to say of tbe 
ladies of Queen Eliziibetb's privy-ebaniber and bed- 
cbamber ; That they wäre llke untahes ; they coidd do 
hirt^ but tliey cuidd do no yood, 

32. (122.) Bion, tbat was an atbeist, was sbewed 
In a port-city, in a temple of Neptune, many tables or 
pictures of sucb as bad in tempests made tlieir vows to 
Neptune, and were saved from sbipwraek : and was 
askeil ; Hjw say you )ww^ do you not achwwledye tJie 
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power of the Gods ? But he said ; Yes^ hat where ^xrt 
tliey painted that Jiave beert drowixed after Umr ww-^^ ? 

33. (202.) Bias^ was sailing, and there feil ou^ a 
great tompest, and the mariners, that were wicked and 
dissolute fellows, calied upon the Gods ; But Bias ^ sai^ 
to them ; Peace^ let them twt hww ye are here. 

f 34. Bion was wont to say ; That Socrates^ of all tk-^ 
lovers of Alcibiades^ only lield him hy the ears. 

1 35. There was a minister deprived for inconfonnity, 
wlio said to sonie of his friends ; That if they deprim 
him^ it ühoidd cost an hundred men^s liues. The j)arty 
understood it as if, being a turbulent fellow, he would 
have moved sedition, and complained of him. Where- 
upon beintr convcnted and a])posed upon that speech, 
he said ; His meaning was^ that if he lo8t Ms benefice^ he 
would practise phy»ic ; and then he thouyht he sltould MU 
an hundred men in time. 

36. (61.) Michael Angelo, the famous painter, 
painting in the Pope's chapcl the portraiture of hell 
and damned souls, niade one of the damned souls so 
like a Cardinal that was his enemy, as everybody at 
first sight knew it : Whereupon the Cardinal complained 
to Pope Clement, desiring^ it might be defaced; Who 
said to him, TFÄy, you know very ivell^ I Jiave potvev to 
deUver a soul out of purgatory^ but not out of helL^ 

f 37. There was a philosopher about Tiberius, that^'.^ 
looking into the nature of Caius, said of him; That h^^se 
was mire iningled witli blood, 

38. (209.) Alcibiades came to Pericles, and stay 
a while ere he was admitted. When he came in, Per 

1 Bion. R. 2 humbly praying. R. 

' See Melchior (Florosta espanola, de apoteghma:» ö senteociaS} 
1614), 1.1.3. 
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icles civilly excused it, and said ; / waa sti(ih,iH*f hotr to 
give my accoiuiL But Alcibiados said to hiiii ; If ii*.m 
will be mied hy ww», study rather how to ytre no advant, 

39. (133.) Cicero was at dinner, whore thorc was 
an ancient lady that spake of her years, and said ; *S7*^ 
was but forty years old. One that sat by Cicero roiiiultHl 
him in the ear, and siiid ; She talks of forty y van* o/7, 
and she is far more^ out of question. Cicero answered 
him again ; / mnst believe her^ for Ihave heard her say 
so any time these ten years, 

40. (68.) Pope Adrian the sixth was tilking with 
the Duke of Sesa ; That Pasquil gave yreat scandal^ 
and that he would have him throtvn into the river. But 
Sesa answered ; Do if not (Jwly father^ for then he will 
turnfrog; and whereas now he cluints but by day^ he will 
then cliant both by day and night,^ 

41. (134.) Theixj was a soldier that vaunted before 
Julius Caesar of hurts he had received in his face. Ju- 
lius Caesar knowhig him to be but a coward, told him ; 
You icere best take Iwed^ next time you run away^ hoiv 

you look back, 

f 42. There was a Bishop that was somewhat a deli- 
cate person, and bathed twice a day. A fricnd of his 
Said to him ; My hrrd^ tvhy do you bathe twice a day ? 
The Bishop answered ; Because I cannot conveniently 
baihe thrice, 

43. (210.) Mendoza that was vico-roy of Peru, was 
wont to say ; That the government of Peru Ufas the best 
jplace tliat the King of Spain gave^ save that it was so/nf- 
'what too neoT Madrid, 

t 44. Secretary Bourn's son kept a gentleman's wite 
in Shropshire, who livcd from her husband witli him. 

1 Melch. 1. 1. 5. 
VOL. XIII. 22 
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When he was weary of her, he caused her husband 
to be dealt with to take her home, and ofiered him 
five hundred pounds for reparation. The gentleman 
went to Sir Henry Sidney, to take his advicc upon 
this ofFer ; telling Uini ; Tliat his wife promised 7UHt a 
tiew life; and^ to teil him truth^ five hundred pounds 
wo lad come well ivith Mm; and besides^ that sonietimes 
lie wanted a woman in his bed, By my troth^ (said Sir 
Henry Sidney) take Jier hotne^ and take tJie money ; and 
then ivhereas oüier cuckolds wear their homs plain^ you 
may wear yours yilt. 

45. (t>9.) There was a gentleman in Italy that wrate 
to a great friend of liis, upon his advancement * to be 
Cardinal ; That lie was very glad of his advancement,, 
for tlie Cardinars own sake ; bat lie was sorry that hinh 
seif had lomt so yood a fri^md? 

f 40. When Rabelais lay on his death-bed, and they 
gave him the extreme unction, a familiär friend of his 
canie to him aflerwards, and asked him; How he did? 
Rabelais answered ; Even going my journey^ tJiey have 
greased my boots already. 

47. (70.) There was a King of Hungary took a 
Bishop in battle, and kept him prisoner. Where- 
upon the Pope writ a numitorv to him, for that he 
had broken the privilege of Holy Church, and taken 
his son. The King sent an embassage to him, andJ 
sent withal tlie armonr wherein the Bishop was taken,. 
and this only in writing, llde num hcec sit vestis fili^ 
tui.^ 

48. (135.) There was a suitor to Vespasian, wh 

1 whcnn the Pope had newl y advanced. R. 

* a good friend. R. Melohior (I. 2. 1.) givea this as written to Cardim 
Ximenefl on his bein^ made arehbinhop of Toledo. 

* KnotD now whtiher this be thy mjn's ooatt (Added in R.) 
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to lay his suit fairer, said ; It was for Jus brother ; 
whereas indeed it was for a piece of moncy. Some 
about Vespasian, to cross liim, told tlie Emperor, TJiat 
the party las servant spake for was not his hroüier ; biU 
that it was upon a baryain, Vespasian sent for the 
party interessed, and asked him ; WlieOier hin rnean ^ 
was his brother or no? He durst not teil untnith to 
the Emperor, and confessed ; That he was not his 
brother. Whereupon the Emperor said, This ih^ ft-trh 
me the money^ and you shall huve your suit dispatched. 
Which he did. The courtier, which was the mean, 
solicited Vespasian soon after about his suit. Why^ 
(saith Vespasian,) / gave it last day to a brotJier of 
rmne, 

49. (211.) When Vespasian passed from Jewr^- to 
take upon him the empire, he went by Alexandria, 
where remained two famous i)hilosophers, Apollonius 
and Euphrates. The Emperor heard tliem discoiirse 
touching matter of State, in the presence of many. 
And when he was weary of them, he brake oft', and 
in a secret derision, finding tlieir discourses but s[)ec- 
ulative, and not to be put in pnictice, said ; that I 
might govern wise men^ and wise intm gouern mr. 

50. (212.) Cardinal Ximenes, upon a muster which 
was taken against the Moors, was spoken to by a ser- 
vant of his to stand a little out of the smoke r>f the 
harquebuss ; but he said again ; TTiat that wax his 
incense.'^ 

51. (136.) Vespasian asked of Apollonius, what iras 
the cause of Nero*s min f who answered ; Nero ould 

1 his mean employed by hira. R. 

* Melch. I. 2. 6. when? howr«v«r the occattion w Raid to hav«« br-^ri not the 
takinf? a munter af{;ain«t th(> Mr>on*, hiit the going to wff an altar friM'ted at 
Biadrid, '* fiiera de la puerta de Moron/' and lieing .«alutud hy tlw liarque- 
bosaeen. 
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tn)ir tili.' luii'i> trt'll : hat tu i/i/n'rnfnrnf hf dil altrayi 
wind Kit f/if i<frf'nt/s tnu hiijJi^ er Ict th'in ihtf/i ti>'' l"U\ 

■fr)'!, Mr. Brninlrv, Solicitor, givin*; in evuU'nce 
for Ji deed whicli was iinj)ciiclRMl to be ihiiuluK'nt, 
was uim*(l bv tlie counscl on the other sidc witli 
tliis pri»suini)tion ; tliat in two fonner suits, wlien 
titlo wits luade, tliat deed was j)as.scKl over in silonoe, 
and sonu^ otliov conveyance stood u]K)n. Mr. Jus- 
tice (.'atyline takin<j; in witli tliat side, askod the So- 
licitor, I pray thee^ Mr. SoUcltor^ ht )ne ask you a famUr 
iar (jm'stioti ; I Jmlw tiro (/eldinys in my utaldt*^ and I 
havf dirrr» tiines business nf iinportance^ and Ml 1 »end 
füHh one of my ijeldinyH^ and not the other ; irouJd t/oii 
ywt think I ftct him aaide for a Jade 7 No^ my Li>rd^ 
(saitli Broniluy,) / tvoidd think yoa spared him for your 
oivn saddle. 

o3. (45.) Alonso Cartilio was inforaied by Ins Stew- 
ard of the ^reatness of his expence, being such as he 
could not hohl out with. The Bishop aske<l hiin ; 
Whirein it chiffly rone 7 His Steward told liim ; In 
the multitiide of his stTvants, The Bisliop bad him 
niake a note of those that were necessan', and those 
that mou^iht be put ofF.^ Whicli he did. And the 
Bishop talving occasion to read it beforc most of liis 
servants, said to his Steward; Well^ let those remain .^^i 
hecanm I need them ; and these other (dso because they 
need me. 

54. (19.) Queen Elizabeth was wont to say, upon 
the Commission of Sales ; That the commissioners use< 
her like strawberry tvives^ that laid two or three greojs^ "^f 
strawberries at the viouth of their pot^ and all the retf -^*/ 
were little ones ; so tliey made her Uro or three yooc J 
prices of the first particulars^ but feil straiyJitways. 

ispircd. B. This is told in Melchior I. 3. 2. 
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55. (20.) Queen Elizabeth was wont to say of her 
Instructions to great officere ; Tliat they were like to 
garmenU^ strait at tJie ßrst putting on^ but did by and 
by wear loose erwugh. 

5G. (46.) Mr. Marbury the preacher would say; T/iat 

God loas fain to do mth tvicked rnen^ as inen do with 

friüking jades in a pusture^ (hat cannot take t/wm up^ 

tili they get tliem at a gate. So wicked men will not 

be taken np tili the hour of death, 

f 57. Thaies, as he looked ui)on the stars, feil into 
the water ; Whereupon it was after said ; That if Jte 
had looked into tlie waier he might have seoi the stars ; 
biU looking up to the stars he eoidd vot aee the tvater. 

58. (22.) The book of deposing Richard^ the sec- 
ond, and the Coming in of Henry the fourth, sup- 
posed to be written by Dr. Ha y ward, who was 
coinmitted to the Tower for it, had mucli incensed 
queen Elizabeth. And she asked Mr. Bacon, being 
then of her leamed counsel ; Whether there were 7W 
treason contained in it? Mr. Bacon intending to do 
hiin a pleasure, and to take off the Queen's bitter- 
ness with a jest,^ answered ; iVy>, madam^ ßyr treason 
I eannot deliver opinion that tfitre w any^ but very 
miteh felony, The Queen, apprehending it gladly, 
asked ; Uoro^ and wh^^rein ? Mr. Ba(!on answered j 
Becau^e he had ntolen many of hin sentences and cunr 
ceits out of Cornelius Ta<.ntuM. 

59. (199.) Mr. PojJiani,^ when he was Speaker, 
and the Lower House** had sat Ions:, and done in 
effect nothing; Coming one day to Queen Elizabt^th, 
she said to him ; NoWy Mr. Speaker^ what hatJi pasaed 



1 King Richard. R. « (aflerward» Lonl Chief JuHticc Popham.) 

4 Huuse of Commons. R. 



* IV mg mcnaru. n. 

* meny conceit. R. 
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in the Lower Hause ?^ He answered, If ü pUase yowr 
Majesty^ seven weeks. 

60. (47.) Pope Xystus the fifth, who was a poor* 
man 's son, and his fathcr's hoase ill thatched, so that 
the sun came in in inany places, would sport with 
his ignobility, and say ; He was Tuxto di casa ülustre : 
8on of an üluHtrioaa Iioiise. 

Gl. (48.) When the King of Spain conquered Por^ 
tugal, he gave special charge to his lieutenant that the 
soldiers sliould not spoil, lest he should alienate the 
heart5 of the people. The army also saffered much 
scarcity of victual. Whereupon tlie Spanisli soldiers 
would afterwards say ; That they had wen the King a 
Mngdom^ as the kinydom of heaven tiseth to be wen; 
by fastiny and abstaining from thcU that is another 
mans, 

62. (108.) Cicero married his daughter to Dola- 
bella, that hcld Caesar's party : Pompey had mar- 
ried Julia, that was Ca3sar's daughter. After, when 
Caisar and Pompey took arms one against the other, 
and Pompey had passed the seas, and Caesar possessed 
Italy, Cicero staycd somewhat long in Italy, but at 
last sailed over to join with Pompey ; who when he 
came unto him, Pompey said ; You are welcome ; bid 
where left you your son-in-law ? Cicero answered ; 

With your father-inrlaw, 

63. (21f3.) Nero was wont to say of his mäste 
Seneca; Tluit his Stile was like mortar of sand witho 
Urne. 

64. (240.) Sir Henry Wotton used to say, Th 
critics are like brushers of rwhleinerCs clothes. 

65. (23.) Queen Elizabeth, being to resolve upo 

1 ClommoDs' House. R. ^ very poor. B. 
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a great officor, and being by soine, tliat canvassed for 
others, put in some doiibt of tliat person whoin slie 
meant to advance, called for Mr. Bacon, aiid told 
him; Slie tvas like one toith a lanthorn seekiny a man ; 
and seemed unsatisfied in the choice she had of men 
for that place. Mr. Bacon answerefl her; Thai he 
had heard that in old time there ivas usnally jHiinfed on 
tJie church walls the Day of Dooni^ and Ood sittiny in 
judffemetUy and St, Michael by htm ivith a pair of hui- 
anee ; * and the soul and the good deeds in the mu balance^ 
and the faulte and the evil deedn in the other ; and the 
90uTs balance went upfar too Vujht: Tlien wo» our Lady 
paint-ed tvith a great pair of beads^ caatiny thvin into the 
light balance^ to make up the weigJit :^ tto (he said) place 
and anihority^ which were in her hands to give^ were like 
our lady*s beads^ which though men^ thron gh divers imper- 
fectums^ were too light before^ yet when they were cant in^ 
made iveight competent, 

66. (128.) Mr. Savill ^ was asked by my lord of Essex 
bis opinion touching poets ; who * answered my h)rd ; 
He thought^ ihem the best writers, next to tJiose that 
write^ prose. 

f 67. Mr. Mason of Trinity College sent Ins pupil to 
another of the fellows, to borrow a book of him ; who 
told him ; lam lotJi to lend my books out of my chamher ; 
but if it please thy tutor to come and read upon it in my 
Chamber^ he shall as long as he will, It was winter ; and 
some days after, the same fellow sent to Mr. Mason to 
borrow liis bellows ; but Mr. Mason said to bis i>u|)il ; 
I am hih to lend my bellows out of my chamher ; but if 

1 bdanccft. R. ^ and brou^ht down the ftcale. R. 

> Sir Henry Savill. R. « He. R. 

* That he thought. R. «writ. R. 
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Ükif tutor icould come and blow the fire in jny Chamber^ he 
;shaU a9 hny as he will, 

i>8. (110.) Nero did cut a youth, as if he would 
liave tRiiisformed liim into a woman,^ and called him 
ici/e, There was a Senator of Rome that said secredy 
to bis friend ; It ivas ^nty Nero* 8 faÜier had not Huch a 
tvi'fc. 

09. (111.) Galba sueeeeded Nero, and his age being 
muc'li despised, there was much licenee and confusion 
in Ronie. Whereupon a Senator said in ftill senate, It 
wert' Utter live wliere }wtldny is laufiil, than wJiere all 
thini/s are Imvfid, 

t 70. In Flanders by accident a Flemish tiler feil 
froui the top of a house upon a Spaniard, and killed 
hini, thougli he csca[)ed hiinsclf. The next of the 
blood prosi'cuted his death with great violence against 
the tiler. And when he was ottered j>ecuniaiy rec- 
ompence, nothing would serve him but lex taliunis, 
Wlieivupon the judge said to him ; That if'lie did arge 
that kind of sentence^ it must be^ tfiat he sJiouId go xip to 
the top of Üic Jtousey and t/w nee fall dmvn uj/on tlie tiler. 

71. (24.) Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in 
suits, of her own nature ; and the lord treasurer Bur- 
leigh, to feed her humour,^ would say to her ; Madani^ 
yoH do well to let sidtors stai/ ; for I nhall teil you^ Bis 
(i(l^ qni cito dat : If yoii yrant tliem speedily^ they will 
come ayain the Hooner, 

72. (41L) Thoy feigned^ a tale of Sixtus Quintus,* 
that alter his death he went to hell ; and the porter of 
hell said to him ; Von have some reason to offer yourself 

1 Nero loved a beautit'ul vouth, whoin he utwl viciouslv. R. 

* being a wise man, and willintj theraiu to feed hör humour. R. 

* So K. TIk* orij^inal ha<* ** taijjne." 

* whom thoy called Sizc-Act. R. 
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io this place ; ^ but yet ^ I have order -not to recelve yuii : 
you Jiave a place of yoiir own^ purgatory ; you may go 
tJüther, So he went away, and souglit purgatory a 
grcat while, and could find no such place. Upon that 
he took lieart, and went to heaven, and knocked ; and 
St. Peter asked ; Who was there ? Ile said, Sirtus 
Pope. Whereunto St. Peter said, W/iy do you hioek f 
you have the keys. Sixtus answered, It is true ; but it is 
80 long since they were given^ as I doubt Üie wards of the 
lock be altered, 

73. (50.) Charles King of Swede, a great enemy 
of the Jesuits, when he took any of their Colleges, he 
would hang the old Jesuits, and put the young to 
his inines, saying ; That since tJiey mrought so hard 
above ground^ he would try lioiv t/iey could work under 
ground. 

74. (51.) In Chancery, one time, when the counsel 
of the partias set forth the boundaries of the land in 
question, by the plot ; And the counsel of one ])art 
Said, We Ue on this side^ my lord ; And the counsel of 
the üther part said, We Ue on this side : the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatton stood up and said, If you Ue on both sideSj 
tchom will you have me to believe. 

75. (109.) Vespasian and Titus his eldest son were 
both absent froin Korne when the eini)ire was cast upon 
him.^ Domitian his younger son was at Ronie, who 
took upon hini the affairs ; and being of a turbulent 
spirit, inade inany changes, and displaced divers officere 
an<l goveniors of provinces, sending them successors. 
So when Vespasian canie to Rome, and Domitian came 

1 bccaasc vou were a wicked man. R. 

* 

2 But yet, because you were a Pope. R. 
* Ve8pasian. R. 
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ing lie (lid it to bo scen, said to the people, as he went 
by, If i/ou jdtt/ htm imleed^ leave hini alone, 

84. (72.) Sacktbrd, Master of the Reqiiests^ to 
Queen Elizsibeth, had divers times moved for audience, 
and been put ort'. At last he came to the Queen in a 
progress, and had on a new pair of boots. When he 
canio in, the Queen ^ .said to hiin, Fie sloven^ thy new 
buutit istink. Madam^ (said he,) it is not my neic Itoots 
Und «tink^ hat it is the 9t nie bills that I Aave kejt 90 
long. 

85. (218.) One was saying ; Tliat Ms great grandr 
fathr and ijrandfather and father died at »ea. Said 
another that hoard him ; And I were as you^ I tcould 
nertr fonw at sea. Wln/^ (saith he,) tohvre did your 
f/r« ttt yrandfather and yrandfatlier and father die ? He 
answered ; Where hut in their hrds? Saith the other; 
Ahd I wero an yoH^ I would never come in bed, 

^^'5. (loD.) Aristippus was earnest suitor to Diony- 
sius ior soniewhat, who would f^ive no ear to his suit. 
Aristippus feil at his feet ; Then Dionysius granted it. 
C^ne that Ntoinl by said afterwards to Aristip[>us ; Yo 
(I i .v'/ 'N»»y7*«r, and to be so base as to throw yourseJf at 
(ur.nif\>t tWt to yet a suit? Aristippus answered; Th 
t\i V /.v n„t mini\ hut the fault is in Dionysius^ that ca. 
ri >> hin t'ars in his feet, 

t ^T. Thore was a young man in Rome, that wa=L 
verv liko Augustus Ca?sar. Augustus took knowledg»' 
of it, aiul seilt tor the man, and asked him ; Was ytut ^^^mt 
n¥.(hxr n*'.\ r ii/ Iwuie :^ He answered ; -ZVb, «V, but m- y 

t SS, A i»hysieian advised his patient, that had soi e 

^ ,V MÄ.<tor of Roipit'sts. R. (omitting the Dame.) 

' Ttw QuotMi w ho luved not the smeU of new leather. & 
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eyi.»s, tliat he sliould abstain fri)in wiiie. But tlie pa- 
tient said, / Üdnk rather^ sir^ from uine and water ; ^ 
for I haue often marked it in hlear et/es^ and I have aeen 
water comeforth^ but never taine, 

t 89. When Sir Thomas Moore was Lord Chan- 
cellor, he did ase, at niass, to sit in the chancel ; and 
his lady in a i)ew. And because the pew stood out of 
sight, his gentlenian-usher ever after service canie to 
the lady's pew, and said ; Madam^ my Lord is gone. 
So wlien the ChanceHor's place was taken from him, 
the next time they went to church, Sir Thomas him- 
self caiue to his lady 's pew, and said ; Madam^ my 
Lord h yone, 

90. (73.) At an act of the Conimencement, the 
answerer gave for his question ; That an aristocracy 
was better than a mmiarchy. The replier, who was a 
dissolute fellow,^ did tax liim ; That beiny a private bred 
man^ he ivoidd give a queation of atate, The answerer 
said ; T/iat ttie replier did mach tvrony the priviJeye of 
scholars ; wlw would be viuch straitened if they shoidd 
give questio}is of notliing but such things icherein they are 
practised. And addcd; We have heard yourself dis- 
pute of virtuey which rm man uill say you put much in 
practiee. 

91. (219.) There was a dispute, wliether great 
heads or httie lieads had the better wit? And one 
said ; It must needs be the little, For^ it is a maxini^ 
Omne majus conti net in se minus. 

92. (140.) Selon, when he wept for liis son's death, 
and one said to him : Weeping will not help ; answered, 
Alas^ therefore I weep^ because weeping will not help. 

93. (141.) Selon being asked ; Whether he had given 

^ So in the orij^iiial. But I think it Bhouhl hü from icater. 
Sman. R. > For that B. 
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a dinner, and had in the cliamber a bed or couch, neat- 
ly and costly furnislied. Diogenes came in, and got 
upon tlic bed, and trarapled i^on it, and said;^ / 
trample upon the pnde of Plato, Plato mildly an- 
sweivd ; Bitt with (jreater pride. 

t 108. One was exainincd upon certain scandalous 
words si)()ken against the King. He confessed them, 
and Said ; It is true I sjmke tliem^ and if the tcine had 
7U)t fidh'd I hmi Said mach vwre. 

lOU. (150.) Ponipey being commissioner for send- 
ing ^iiiin to Rome in tinie of dearth, when he came to 
the seil, he tbund it very teinj)estuous and dangerous, 
insonmch as those about liim advised him by no means 
to enibark. But Pompey said ; It %8 of necessitt/ that 
I </o, not that I live, 

f 110. Trajan would say ; That the King^B exche.qutr 
fvaf* like the mpleen ; for when that did atvett^ the whoU 
bodj/ did pin4\ 

t 111. Charles the Bald allowed one, whose name 
was 8cottus, to sit at the table with him, for his pleas- 
ure. Scottus sat on the other side of the table. On 
tinio tlie King being meiTy with him, said to him 
Whd is there heticeen Scot and Sot ? Seottus answered 
Tlie fahle only, 

W'l, (79.) Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, in 
faniine, sold all the rieh vessels and ornament« of th 
Churcli, to relieve the poor witli bread ; and said 
There fcas no reason that tlie dead t^mples of Grod shou 
he mmptüomly famished, and the Uuing temples suffe- ^ 
penitry. 

f 113. There was a marriage made betweon a wido^^^ 
of great wealth, and a gentleman of great house thi«^ t 

1 aud trampled it; saying. R. 
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had no cstate or means. Jack Roberts said ; That 
marriage was like a block pudding ; the orte hrougltt 
Uood^ and the other hrought suet and oatmeal} 

114. (151.) Demosthenes was upbraided by -^schi- 
nes, that bis spceches did smell of the lainp. But 
Demosthenes said ; Indeed there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between that that you and I do by lamjh-Ught, 

115. (152.) Demades the orator, in bis age, was 
talkative, and would eat hard. Antipater would say 
of bim ; That he was like a sacrificey that noüdng was 
left of it but the tongue and the paunch. 

116. (242.) Wben King Edward the Second was 
amongst bis torturers, who burried bim to and fro, tliat 
no man sbould know wbere he was, thev set bim down 
upon a bank: and oilc time, the more to disguise liis 
face, shaved bim, and washed liim with cold water of a 
ditch by : The King said ; Well^ yet I will have warm 
water for my beard. And so shed abundance of tears. 

117. (203.) The Turk^ made an expedition into 
Persia, and because of the strait jaws of the mountains 
of Armenia, the basba's consnlted which way they 
sbould get in. Says a natural fool that stood by ; * 
Here^s much ado how you sJiould * get in ; but I hear 
nobody take care hoiv you should yet out. 

118. (220.) Sir Thomas Moore, wben the counsel 
of the party pressed bim for a longer day,^ said ; Take 
Saint Barnabys day^ whieh is Üie langest day in Üie 
year, Now Saint Bamaby's day was witbin few days 
following. 

^ Melch. IV. 4. 13. : whcrc the reraark is attributed to a nameless Hi- 
dalgo, upun a marriage between a rieh labourer's daughter and the son of 
a poor gentleman. 

* Turks. R. « one that heard the debate wiid. R. 

* »hall. R. 6 a longer day to perform the decree. R. 

YOU xiri. 23 
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119. (221.) One of the Fathers saith ; That Oiere « 
bat tJUn difference hetween the death of old inen and young 
nien ; tliat old tnen yo to deatii^ and death comes to young 
men. 

120. (154.) Philo Ju(Leus saith ; Tliat the aeme u 
like the »un ; For tlie san »eah vp the yloltc of heaven^ 
and ojfenat the ylobe of earth : ho the sense doth ffl»i(eHre 
Jkeavenly thinys, and reveal eartldy thinys, 

121. (222.) Cassius, after the defcat of Cnivsu^ by 
the ParthiaiKs, whose Avea])uns were fhiefly an*o\vs. flinl 
to the citv of Carms, wliere he diii*st not stay anv tiiue. 
doubting to be ])ursued and besieged. He liad with 
liim an astrologer, who said to him ; iSVr, / wo dd nd 
have you yo henee^ while the nioon u in the sh/n of *SW- 
pio. Cassius answered, / am more afraid of tluit of 
tSayittane^ 

122. (155.) Alexander, after the battle of (irani- 
cuni, had very great offers niade hini by Darius. Con- 
sulting with his captains eonceniing theni, Pannenio 
said ; Sure I tvould accept of these oßers^ if I tnrf ^w 
Ah'j-ander. Alexander answered ; So would i, If I 
were ats Pannenio, 

123. (150.) Alexander was wont to say ; He knnc 
Jw wa^ mortal ^^ hy two thinys ; aleep and Inat, 

t 124. Augustus Caesar was invit^d to supper by 
one of his uld friends that had conversed with hiin in 
his less fortunes, and had bat ordinarv entertaininent 
WheRnijion, at his going, he ssiid ; 1 did not knote you 
and 1 were ho familiär,^ 

125. (157.) Augustus Ciesar would say ; Tli(tt he 
voondered that Alexander feared Jie should want icorh 

1 ta^äarius. R. '^ kncw himself to be mortal chiedy. R* 

* Melch. VI. 8. 14. told of two squires. 
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hainny no more ^ to conquer ; as if it were not as hard 
a nuitter to keep as to conquer, 

126. (158.) Antigonus, when it was told hiin tliat 
the enemy had such vollies of arrows that tliey did 
bide the sun, said ; That falls out well, for it is hol 
weat/wr, atul we shall ßyht in the shade, 

127. (112.) Augiistus Ctusar did write to Li via, 
who was over-sensible of some ill-words that had been 
spoken of them both : Lei it not tronhle thec, my Lioia^ 
if any itian speak ill of us ; for we liave enouyh, tliat no 
man can do ill unto us. 

128. (113.) Chilon said ; That kings^ friends and 
favourites were like casting coimters ; tfiat sometimes 
Btood for one^ sometimes for ten, sometimes for a hmv- 
dred. 

129. (114.) Theodosius, when he was presscd by 
a suitor, and deiiied hiin, the suitor said; Why, Ar, 
you promised it. He answered ; / said it, but 1 did not 
promise it, if it be unjust, 

130. (200.) Agathocles, after he had taken Syra- 
cusa, the men whereof, during the siege, had in a 
bravery spoken of him all the villany that mought be, 
sold the Syracusans for slaves, and said ; Now if you 
use such words of me, I will teil your mast-ers of you, 

f 131. Dionysius the clder, wlien he saw Ins son 
in many things very inordinate, said to him ; Did you 
euer know me do such thinysf His son answered ; No, 
but you had not a tyrant to your father, The father re- 
pKed ; No, nx>r you, if you take tiwse courses, will have a 
tyrant to your son. 

t 132. Callisthenes the pliiloso[)her, that followed 
Alexander's court, and hated the King, was asked by 

1 no more worlds. R. 
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one ; How one should hecome the fanumse^t man in Üie 
World ? and answered ; By taJcinff away htm ihat is. 

133. (52.) Sir Edward Coke was wont to say, 
when a great man came to dinner to him, and gave 
him no knowledge of his Coming ; Well^ since you sent 
me HO Word of your Coming^ you shall dine with me ; but 
if Ihad hunvn of your Coming} Iwould ha^e dined tvüh 
you. 

134. (115.) The Romans, wlien tliey spake to the 
people, were wont to call ^ thcm ; Ye Romans. When 
Commanders in war spake to their army, they called * 
them ; My soldiers. There was a mutiny in Casar's 
anny, and somewhat the soldiers would have had, but 
they would not declare themselves in it: only they 
demanded a dimi>>i()n ** or discharge, though with no 
intention it should be granted ; but knowincj that 
Caesar had at that time great need of their service, 
thought by that means to wrench hira to their other 
desires. Whereupon with one cry they a<^ked dimis- 
sion.^ But CaBsar, after silence made, said ; / for 
my part^ ye RomanB : which admitted them ^ to be 
dismissed. Which voice they had no sooner heard, 
but they mutined^ again, and would not suffer him 
to go on ® until he had called them by the name of 
soldiers. And so with that one word he appeased the 
sedition. 

135. (116.) Caesar would say of Sylla, for that he 
did resign his dictatorship ; That he^ was ignorant of 
letters^ he coidd not dictate. 

^ known ofit in dae time. R. > stile. R. 

* stiled. R. * but onlv demanded a mission. R. 

* mission. R. ^ This title did actually speak them. B. 
7 mutinied. R. 8 to go ou with his speech. R. 
»SylUu R. 
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136. (117.) Seneca said of Cajsar ; iJiat he did quick- 
ly sheaüi Hie sword^ but never laid it off} 

137. (118.) Diogenes begging, as divers philoso- 
pliers tlien used, did beg more of a prodigal man, than 
of the rest that were present : Whereupon one said 
to him ; See your baseness^ that when yoa find a liberal 
mind^ yoa will take »lost of? No^ (said Diogenes,) but 
I mean to beg of the rest again, 

138. (223.) Jason the Thessalian was wont to say ; 
That 8ome thinys must be d/yiie unjustly^ that many thingB 
may be donejustly. 

139. (25.) Sir Nicholas Bacon being Keeper of the 
Seal,® when Queen Elizabeth, in progress, came to his 
house at Redgrave,* and said to him ; My Lord^ tvhat 
a little house haue you gotten ? said,^ Madam^ my Jiouse 
is weü^ but it is you that have made me too great for my 
house. 

140. (119.) Themistoeles, when an embassador 
from a mean State did speak great matters, said to 
him, Friend, your tvords would require a city, 

t 141. Agesilaus, when one told him there was one 
did excellently counterfeit a nightingale, and would 
have had him hear him, said; Why Ihave heard the 
nightingale herseif. 

142. (53.) A great nobleman,^ upon the complaint 
of a servaiit of his, laid a Citizen by the heels, thinking 
to bend him to his servant's desire. But the fellow 
being stubborn, the servant came to his lord, and told 

1 did quickly »hew the en^'ord, but never leave it off. R. 
Sofhim. R. 

* who was Keeper of the Great Seal of England. R. 

* Gorhamburv'. R. 
^ Answcred her. R. 

* WUlUm Earl of Pembroke. R. 
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him ; Your l4yrd%hip^ I know^ hath gone as far as weU 
yoH may^ hut it tvarks not ; for yonder fellow is more 
perverse than befare, Said my lord, Let^s forget him 
a tchile^ and tJien he unll retneniber hhtiself. 

t 143. One came to a Cardinal in Rome, and told 
him ; That he had brought hia lorddiip a daiutg wMU 
palfWy^ but he feil lame by the way. Saith the Cardi- 
nal to him ; TU teil thee what thou shalt do ; go to such a 
Cardinal^ and such a Cardinal^ (naming him some halt* 
a düzen Cardinais,) and teil them as much; and so 
whereas by thy hrrse^ if he had been sound^ thou coiddest 
have pleased bat one^ with thy lame Jiorse t/iou mayest 
please half a dozen. 

144. (120.) Iphicrates the Athenian, in a treaty 
that he had with the Lacedaimonians for peace, in 
whieh question was about security for observing the 
same,^ said, The Athen ians would not accept of any 
security^ except the Lacedcemmiians did yield up unto 
them those things^ whereby it monght be manifest that 
they could not hurt them if they would, 

t 145. Euripides would say of persons that were 
beautitiil, and yet in some years. In fair btHÜes not onljj 
the spring is plea^ant^ but also the autumn. 

140. (81.) After a great fight, there came to the 
camp of Consalvo, the great captain, a gentleman 
proudly liorsed and armed. Diego de Mendoza asked 
the great captain ; Who's this? Who answ^ered ; It 
is Saint Ermin^ who never appears but after a storm? 

1 the saiue |H>aco. R. 

*-* the stonn. K. (\mipare Meloh. II. 3. 3. : where the stor\' is in one re- 
spect b«ttiT told. ('(»ii!<:ilvo havin^ just disenibarked, thrue ships were 
seeu approachin^; " Venia delante in uno dellus iin cavallen> amiudo que 
se avia quedado atni^." A coUertion of Frenoh ai>«>p)ithepns j^ives it 
thus: ** Le grand C'apitainc Gonsalvo voiaut venir un sien p^ntilhomme 
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t 147. There was a captaiii sent to an exploit by liis 
^eneral, witli forces that were not likely to achiove tlie 
enterprise. The captain said to him ; Sir, appüint hut 
half HO many. Whyf (saith the general.) The cap- 
tain answered ; Becauae it is better fewer die than 
more} 

148. (121.) They would say of the Duke of Guise, 
Henry, that had sold and o])piVnerated all his patri- 
mony, to suffire the ^reat donatives that he had made ; 
That he wem the greateM »surer of France^ because all 
hu State tvan in obligations? 

t 149. Croesus said to Cambyses; That peace was 
better than war; beiumae in ^?£!<i/,r the sons did bury 
their fathers^ bat in war% the fatliers did bury their 

8i/nJi. 

150. (224.) Therc was a harbinger who had lodtred 
a fjentleman in a veiy ill room, who expostulated with 
hiin somewhat rudely ; but the harbinger carclessly 
said ; Von will take pleasure in it w/ien yoii are ont 
of it:^ 

t 151. There was a cnrst page, that his master 
whipt naked ; and when he had been whipt, would 
not put on his olothes ; and when his master bade him, 
said to him ; Take thein you^ frr they are the hany^ 
mann feeK 

au dfvant <lt' liii bicn en ordre et rirhemcnt arm^, apn'i« 1a joiirnf^o de 
S€ri^m)Ik': et quo le^ atfairos e<toient ii seurti^; dit ^ la ronipa^iiie: noua 
no dt'ViJiij« desonnais av<»ir pciir de la toumiente. Car Saint Henne nous 
est appani." — A/tophthvffmafn (htrrn^ Lotina^ ftaUca^ (Jalliat^ lUipanica^ 
coiUrf'i ff fJeriErfht Sunint/fo. LtliitUKi^ 1(K)9. 

iMelch. 11.3.12. 

* Thev would .-»ay of the Duke of (iuii»e, Ilenn'; That he wa« the. ^eat- 
est usurer in Franee. for that iie had tiimed all his estate into obli^ations; 
meaninf^ that he had !«dd and o|>])ipnonited all his patriinony to give large 
donativcA to other nien. K. 

<Melch. ir. 6. -i.: difTerentlv told. 
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152. (82.) There was one that died greatly in debt. 
When it was reported in some Company, where divers 
of liis creditors were, that he was dead, one began to 
say ; In good faith^ then he hath earried five hundred 
ducats of mine mth him into the other tcarld. And an- 
other of them said ; And two hundred of mine. And 
some others spake of several sums of theirs.' Where- 
uiK)n one that was amongst them said ; Well I $ee * 
now that though a man cannot carry any of his own mth 
Hin into the other world^ yet he may carry other metCs,^ 

153. (83.) Francis Carvajall, that was the great 
captain of the rebels of Peru, had often given the 
chase to Diego Centcno, a principal Commander of the 
Emperor's party. He was afterwards taken by the Em- 
peror's liciitenant, Gasca, and committed to the cus- 
tody of Diego Centeno, who used him with all possi- 
ble courtesy ; insomucli as Carvajall asked him ; 1 
pray^ Slr^ wfio are you that tise me with this courte^ f 
Centeno said ; Do not you know Diego Centeno ! Car- 
vajall answered ; In good faith^ Sir^^ Ihave been $o used 
to See your back^ as I knew tiot your face. 

t 154. Carvajall, when he was drawn to execution, 
being fourscorc and five years old, and laid lipon the 
hunlle, said ; Whit ? young in cradle^ old in eradle ? 

155. (84.) There is a Spanish adaoje,* Love ivithout 
end"* hath no end: meaning, that if it were begun not 
upon particular ends it would last. 

156. (159.) Cato the eider, being aged, buried Ins 



1 well, if hc be gone. R. 

* Aud a third spake of great sums of bis. R. * perceive. R. 

4 into the next world, yet he may carry that which is anotber inan*8. R. 
»Troly, Sir. R. 

• Gondomar would wiy. R. 7 ends. R. 
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fc, and mairied a yming woman. His son came to 

I. and Baid ; Sir, wliut haue I offended j/ou, tkot yoa 

e broiight a »tep-niother into yoar hoitge ? The o!d 

D answered j Nai/, qaite conbrary, ton ; thou pleaaeit 

H ao well, aa 1 would he glad to have more such. 

List. (IßO.) Craasus the orator had a fish, whieh 

i Ki)inaii9 calied ^ Miirixjtitt tlmt lie had uiatie very 

me and fond of hhn. Tlio fish died, and Crassus wept 

r it. One day fiilling in conteiitiüii with Domitlua 

in the Senate, Duniidus said ; Foolisk tVosa»*, t/ou wept 

/or yoiiT Mune/ta. Crassus replied ; T/iat'n more tJtan 

uait (üd ftir botJi your mve». 

■158. (löl.) Philip, Alcxander'a father, gavc sen- 

E againHt a prisoner, what tirae he was drowsy, and 

med to give small attention. The prisoner. after 

ntence was pioinmnced, said ; / aj^teal, Tlie King 

mewhat stirred, said : Zb wkom do you appealf The 

K>ner answert.-d ; Frorn Philip when he i/ave no ear, 

PhiHp tehcn he shaU give ear. 

ä&ä. (204.) The same Philip ^maintained argiiment 

'ti 8 rausician, in points of his art, somenhat pereinp- 

lily. But the musician said tu him ; Godforbid, Sir, 

ICr fortune vere so hard, Oiat you ghoald hune Üteie 

tga beOer than I? 

fcieO. (Iti2.) There was a philosopher ihat dispiited 

BÜi Adrian the Empei-or, and did it htir weakly. One 

T his friends that had heen by, afitTwards said to him ; 

thinla you teere iiot lue yourtdf, last day, in argu- 

l with the Emperor ; I mald have anaweritd better 

ne{f. Why, said the philosopher, woidd yoit have m« 

md vnÜi him (hat cmntaand» Oärty legiim» .- 
1 161. Diogenes was asked in a kind of scom ; What 

i. t rhili,, Ki«g iif Mawilon. B. ' mysett H. 
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W(is the matter^ tJiat phiJmoplier» haunted rieh men, and 
not rieh men ptälosophers i He answered ; Because tJie 
one kneio what tliey wantecU tlte other did not. 

1 1G2. Demetrius, King of Macedon, liad a petition 
offered liim divers times by an old woman, and still 
answered ; He had no leisure. Wliereiiix)n the woman 
Said aloud ; Why then give over to he King. 

1()3. (225.) The same Demetrius^ would at times 
retire himself trom business, and give himself wholly 
to plcasures. One day of those his retirings,^ giving 
out that he was sick, his father Antigonus came on the 
siidden to visit him, and met a fair dainty youth coming 
out of his Chamber. When Antigonus came in, Deme- 
trius Said ; *S7r, tlie fever Irft me right now. Anti^x^nus 
replied, / tJdnk it wuh he that I v\et at the dnor, 

lt)4. (85.) There was a merchant far in debt that 
died.^ His goods and household stuff were set forth to 
sale. Tliere was one that bought only a pillow, and 
Said ; * Thi» pillow sure ig good to sleep upon^ since lie 
couhl sleep that oived so nuiny dehta.^ 

1(55. (J^().) A lover met his hidy in a close chair, 
she tliinking to go^ unknown. He came and sj>ake to 
her. She asked him; How did goa know nie/ He 
Said ; BevauHe mg irounds hleed afresh. Alluding to the 
connnon tmdition, that the wounds of a bodv shn'n, in 
the presence of him that killed liim, will bleed afresh.^ 

1 Demetrius Kinjf of Mai-cdon. K. 

2 Olli' of \hoM' his retirinj^?«. K. 

8 Thore was a nienhant ilied, that was veiy far in debt. R. 

4 A btraiijjer would needs buy a pillow there, sayinjj:. R. 

* The 8ayin^ is attribnted bv Macrobius to Aujjustus C.';i*.«ar; and quoted 
in Erasmus's eolieetion, No. 31. 

® to have ^o"»-"' K- 

f that the wounds of a body 8laiu will bleed afresh upon the appmach of 
the murtherer. R. 
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166. (87.) A gentleman brouglit music to bis lady's 
window, who * hated hiin, and had wamed liim oft 
away ; and wlien he persisted,^ she threw stones at 
him. Wliereupon a frieiid of his that was in bis Com- 
pany, Said to him ; ^ What yreaier Jionour can you /laoe 
io i/oiir mimc^ thcm that stonea come about you, <u tliey 
did to Orpheus? 

167. (226.) Cato Major would say ; Tluxt wüe men 
learned niore ht/fooh^ thanfooh hy wise men. 

168. (227.) When it was said to Anaxagoras ; The 
Athniians liave condenuied you to die : he said again ; 
Ä/id Nature them. 

1 169. Demosthenes when lie fled from the battle, 
and that it was reproached to him, said ; That he that 
flu'S nionyht fight ayain, 

170. (205.) Antalcidas, when an Athenian said to 
him; Ye SpaHwiB are unlearned; said again ; True^for 
we have learned no evtl nor vice of you, 

171. (228.) Alexander, when his tather wished him 
to nm for tlie prize of tlie race at the Olympian games, 
(for he was very swift,) said ; He woidd^ if he miyht 
run with kinys, 

172. (163.) When Alexander passed into Asia, he 
gave large donatives to his captains, and other princi- 
pal men of virtue ; insomuch as Pannenio asked him ; 
Ä/r, trhat do you keep for yournelf ? He answered ; 
Uope. 

17^3. (229.) Antigoniis used oft to go disguised, and 
listen at the tents of his soldiers : and at a time heard 
some that spoke very ill of him. Whereupon he opened 

1 She. R. 

2 would not dei^i-'t. R. 

• a gentleman sai<l unto hiin, that was in his Company. R. 
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the tent a little, and said to them ; If you wiü fpeak iü 
of w€, you should go a litüefwther off, 

174. (164.) Vespasian set a tribute npon urine. 
Titus his son emboldened himself to speak to his father 
of it : and represented it as a thing indign and sordid. 
Vespasian said nothing for the time ; but a while after, 
when it was forgotten, sent for a piece of silver out of 
the tribute money, and called to bis son, bidding him 
smell to it; and asked him; Whether he faund any 
offence? Who said, No. Why lo,^ (saith Vespasian 
again,) and yet tlus comes out of urine, 

flTo. There were two gentlemen, otherwise of 
equal degree, save that the one was of the ancienter 
house.2 The other in courtesy asked his band to 
kiss : which he gave him ; and he kisscd it ; but said 
withal, to right himself, by way of friendship; Weü^ 
I and you^ against any two of them : puttmg lümself 
first. 

176. (165.) Nerva the Emperor succeeded Domi- 
tian, who was tyrannical ; so as ® in his time many 
noble houses were overthrown by false accusations; 
the instruments whereof were chiefly Marcellus and 
Regulus. The Emperor* one night supped privately 
with some six or seven : amongst which there was one 
that was a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
ooursi»s as Marcellus and Regulus had done. The 
EmjH^n>r feil into discourse of the injustice and tyranny 
of the furnier time, and by name of the two accusers ; 
and s;iid ; What s/iould we do with them^ if we had 

l Wbr w. R. 

< Acconiiug to Melehior*8 Version (VI. 6. 4,) moM anciano: the older 

' «hi> had b«eii tyrannical ; and. R. 
« VIm KmpMor Nerva. R. 
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Mwn ito^cf One of them th.it were^ at supptT, and 
was a fre&-i[>oken Senator, said ; Mairif, they ghould 
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.77. (Ißti.) There was one that foiind a great mass 
money, cligged nnder ground iti liis graiidfather's 
d being somewhat doubrtul uf the t-ase, sig- 
d ii to iW Empcror that he had found such treas- 
Tlic Einperor inade a reacript tlius ; U»e it. He 
wril back again, that the suni was grcater than bis 
■In op condiiion could use. The Einperor writ a 
roscript thus ; Äbiise it. 
178. (198.) A Spaniard was ccnauriiig to a French 
gentleman ibe waiit of devotion ainongst tlie French; 
in that, whereas in Spain, when the Sacrament gr>es to 
the slck, anj tbat meets wit)i it turas back and waits 
npon il to the bouae whither it goes ; but in France, 
tUev oiily du reverence, and pass hy. But the French 
gentleman answcred bim; There is reanon for U; for 
hrrn with u» Ciirint is secare anlangst, kis frienck ; but in 
iS/rtHw there be so manff Jeies and Maranos^ that it ts not 
\issfor Mm to kavtt a cotivoj/. 
,19. (S6.) Coraiius tlie Spaniard, at a table at dio- 



bin vniiatiün (wbich !■ obrioosly WTong), coupled wilh 

Dtben oT Ibe muu« kiud, niikes me tuipvüt tlint the Wxt of the editlon of 
l'Mll h«« lufTered from a convoiing editor. Itmaybe Chat hp had noühoiis: 
(iir ibe collwlion may have beta nudv up ftom ■ roiiKh Impcrft^cl or illcg- 
iMl- rn|iy. contaiding pag^gta whifh couli only bo tupplicd by conjccturc. 
Hill it >tnkM mv (tut very l<cir of tfaeite dificnntreodtn^i an }Uch na Da- 
'<iT> hiin'wlf vrould luve thought Improvetncnti. In Ibis rase the hiitory 
Kt il>i- rlimr^ may lie «uüly divined. "One of tbem IbaC uitrt nl lupp^r, 
;imI viu ■ [tce^poken tenilar," atiuck the ediCor uu incorrectRvnleDce: 
•i-rre and nu could noI bolh be rigbt; and u "a leuator" rould Dnt be 
plural, mrc mnsthe nplaced br imi. Cnrortanatsly, in atlondiiig to Ih« 
eniiiiinar «itbnut attendiag to the seDH, be in effect pntn the reniark iolo 
Uie monlh of Ihe very p«rgnn at «bom it vai aiiiKd. Uc ahfuld have Ict 
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ner, feil into an extolling of his own father, and said ; 
If he coiild haue wisfied of God^ /te coidd iwt have chosen 
amon</8t men a better fatJier, Sir Henry Savill said, 
What^ not AhraJiamf Now Coranus was doiibtcd to 
descend of a race of Jews. 

180. (89.) Consalvo would say : The lionour of a 
soldier ought to be of a good sträng web ; meaning, tliat 
it sliould not bc so fine and curious, that every little 
disgrace shoidd^ catch and stick in it. 

181. (243.) One of the Seven was wont to say; 
Tliat laws were like cobwebs ; where the stnall ßies were 
caugfit^ and the great brake thorough. 

1 182. Blas gave in precept ; Love aa if you shoidd 
hereafter Jiate ; and Jiate aa if you should hereaftcr 
love, 

183. (169.) Aristippus being reprehended of luxury 
by one tliat was not rieh, for tliat he gave six crowns 
für a sniall fish, answered ; Why w/tat toould yun have 
given? The other said; Some tuelve penee, Aristippus 
said again ; And six crowns is no more with me. 

184. (32.) There was a French gentleman speak- 
ing with an English, of the law Salique ; that womon 
were excliided to inlierit^ the crown of France. The 
English said ; Yes^ but that was vieant of the wowen 
themselves^ not of- such males as claimed by women, 
The French gentleman said ; Where do you find that 
gloss ? The English answered ; Fll teil you^ Sir : look 
on the backside of the record of the law Salique^ and 
there you shall find it indorsed : meaning ^ there was no 
such thing at all as the law Salique, but that it was a 
fiction.* 

1 as for every »mall di^^rrace to. R. * from inheriting. R. 

8 implying. R. ^ is a mere fiction. R. 
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185. (•^•).) There was a friar in earnost dispute^ 
about the law Salkiue, that woukl neecls prove it by 
Script iire ; citing that verse ot* tlie Gospel ; Lilia ag^ri 
HÖH laborant neqtfe nent: which in as mach an to nay 
(saith he) that '^ tlie flower^der-luces of France cannot 
de^fcend neither to distaff iwr sjjade : that w, not to a 
(vornan^ nor to a pea^ant, 

186. (167.) Julius Ciusar, as he passed by, was by 
accriamation ot* some that were suborned callcd^ A7«</, 
to try hüw the people would take it. The people 
shewed great iiiunnur and distaste at it. Ca^ar, Und- 
ing where the wind stood, slighted it, and said ; / am 

. not Kintf^ bat Caesar ; as if they had mistook* Ins 
name. For Uex was a sumame aniongst the Romans, 
as Klny is with us. 

187. (168.) When Croesus, für bis glory, shewed 
Solon grcat treasure ^ of gold, Solon said to hini ; Jf 
amfhcr mme^ that hath bettcr iron than yoii^ he ivill be 
maifter of all this yold, 

188. (*J9.) There was a gentleman that came to the 
tilt all in orange-tawny, and ran very ill. The next 
day he came " all in green, and ran worse. There was 
one of the lookers on asked another ; WhaVs th' reason 
that thiH yentleman chanyeth his coloumf The other 
answered Sure^ because it may be reported that the yen- 
tleman in the yrecn ran worse than the yentleman in the 
oranye-tawny. 

189. (230.) Aristippus said ; That those that stndied 
particular sciences^ arid neylected p/ulosophy^ were like 
Penelope^s wooers^ that made hve to the waitiny ivomen,^ 

1 A friar of France being in an eamest dispute. R. 

* Tht liliet of iheß*'hhh neither hhoiir nor tpin : applving it thus, that. K. 

• of «ome that «tood in the way, termed. R. ■• mistaken. R. 
. ^ his great treasures. K. if auother Kino comc. R. 

^ came again. R. 8 woniaii. R. 
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190. (170.) Plato reproved ^ severely a young man 
for entering into a dissolute hoose. The young man 
Said to him ; What^ for %o »mall a matter f Plato re- 
plicd ; Bat custom is no small matter. 

191. (190.) There was a law made by the Romans 
against the bribery and extortion of the govemors of 
provinces. Cicero saitli, in a speech of his to the peo- 
ple ; Hiat he thought the provinces woidd petUion to the 
State of Borne to have that law repealed, For (saith he) 
before the govemors did hribe and extort as much as wcu 
sitfficient for themselves ; hut naw ihey hribe and extort 
as much as mag be enongh not only for themselves^ biä 
for the judges and Jurors and magistrates. 

192. (171.) Archidamus King of Lacedaemon, hav- 
ing received from Philip King of Macedon, after 
Philip had won the victory of Ghapronea upon the 
Athenians, proud letters, writ back to him ; That if he 
vieasured his oxvn shadoii\ he tvoidd find it rw longer 
than it was before his victory. 

193. (172.) Pyrrlms, when his friends congratulated 
to him his victoiy over the Romans, under the conduct 
of Fabricius, but with great slaughter of his own side, 
Said to them again ; Yes^ but if we have such another 
victory^ we are undo7ie. 

194. (173.) Cineas was an excellent orator and 
statesman, and principal friend and counsellor to Pyr- 
rhus ; and falHng in inward talk with him, and dis- 
Coming the King's endless ambition,^ Pyrrhus opened 
himself to him; That he intended first a war upon 
Italy^^ and hoped to atchieve it. Cineas asked him ; 
Ä>, what will you do then ? Then (saith he) we wiU 

1 reprehcnded. R. 

s why do you rcprehcnd me so sharply. R. 

« when Pyrrhus. R. * Sicily. R. 
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aäempt Sicily} Ciiieas said ; Well^ Sir^ ivhat then f 
Then (saith Pyrrhus) if the Goch favour ^ m«, we may 
conqner Africk aml Carthage? What iheti^ Sir f saith 
Cineas. Nay then (saith Pyrrhus) we may iahe our 
rest^ and sacrifice and feast every d/iy^ and mähe merry 
ttith our friend», Alas^ Sir^ (said Cineas) may we not 
da 90 -nau^ wiihoat all this ado f 

195. (231.) The ambassadors of Asia Minor came 
to Antonius, after he had imposed upon them a double 
tax, and said plainly to liim ; Tliat if he would haue two 
tribiä-eM in one year^ he 7nust yive them two seed-time^ 
and two harveits, 

196. (174.) Plato was wont to say of his master 
Socrates ; That he was like the apothecarieH* gally-pots ; 
that had on the outmde apes^ and owls^ and aatyrs; hut 
within preciom druys.^ 

f 197. Lamia tlie courtezan had all power with 
Demetrius King of Macedon ; and by her instigations 
he did many unjust and cniel acts. Whereupon Ly- 
simachus said ; Tfiat it was the first time that ever he 
knew a whore play in a trayedy. 

f 198. Themistocles would say of himself ; Tliat 
he was like a plane4ree^ that in tempests men fled to 
hintj and in fair weather men were ever cropping his 
leaves. 

f 199. Themistocles said of speech ; That it was like 
Arras^ that spread abroad shews fair inmges^ hat con- 
tracted is hut like packs. 

^ Itülv and Rome. R. > succour. K. 

8 we muy conquer the kiiijardom of Carthage. R. Compare Erasmus*» 
vcr»ion of this anccdotc ( V. Pyrrh. 24.)» from which it sccnin to be c«)ni- 
pressed : where the order of the proponed conqaests is Romc, Italy, Sicily, 
Libya and Cartha(j:e, Macedonia and Grcece. 

* See note, Da AugmtntU Seit nfinntm. üb. 1. 

VOL. XIII. 24 
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200. (90.) Brisquet,! jester to Francis the first of 
France, did keoj> a calcndar of fools, wherewith he did 
use to niake the King sj)ort ; telHng him ever the roa- 
son why he put every one^ into his calendar. So when 
Charles the fifth passed, upon confidence of the noble 
nature of Francis, thorough France, for the appeasing 
of the rebellion of Gaunt, Brisquct put him into his 
calendar. The King asking the cause, he said ; ^ Be- 
came you having Buffered at the hands of Cliarles iht 
greateat bittcrness that ever prince did from other^^ he 
tvoidd trust his person into yonr hands. Why^ Brinquet^ 
(said the King) what wilt thou say^ if thou sacest him 
pas8 * in as great %afety as if it trere ^ thorough the midd 
of Spam ? Saith Brisquet ; Why then I unll put out 
him^ and put in youJ 

201. (245.) Lewis the eleventh of France, having 
much abated the greatness and power of the Peers, 
Nobility, and Court of Parhament, would say ; That 
he had h'ought the Crovni out of ward. 

202. (57.) Sir Fulke Grevill,® in Parliamont, when 
the Lower Ilouse in a grcat business of tlie Queen's,® 
stood much upon precedents, said unto them ; Why 
sJiould you stand so much upon jrrecedenls f The times 
hereafter ttill he g^yod or had : If good^ precedcnts will 
do no hann ; if bad^ power will make a way where it 
find^ none, 

203. (34.) When peace was renewed witli the 

1 Bresquet. U. 2 any one. R. 

« asked him tlu* canso? He answercd. R. 

* another, nev(;rtheless. R. • pnss back. R. 

• he inarched. R. 

' Compare Molch. I. f3. 1., where a diffcrent stoiy with a ftiinilar point is 
told of Al(>nw> Carrillo and onc of his scrvants. • 

8 afterward I^rd Brooke. R. 

9 when the House of Cominons in a great business stood, && R. 
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French in England, divers of the great connsellors 
were presented from the French with jewels. The 
Lord Henry Howard^ was omitted. Whereupon the 
King Said to him ; My Lord^ how hops it that you have 
not a jewel a^ uell as tfie restf My Lord answered 
again, (alluding^ to the fable in JEsop;) Non sum 
Galius^ itaqne mm reperi yetnmanu 

204. (232.) An orator of Athens said to Demos- 
thenes ; The Athenimis will kill you^ if they wax nmd. 
Deinosthenes replied, And they will kill you^ if they be 
in good seni*e. 

205. (175.) Alexander sent to Phocion a great pres- 
ent of money. Phocion said to the messenger ; Why 
doth the Kiny send to me aiid to nonc eise'/ The mes- 
senger answered; Because he takea you to be the only 
good man in Athens. Phocion replied ; If he think so^ 
pray let him mffer me to he good stilL^ 

206. (92.) Cosmus duke of Florence was wont to 
say of perüdious friends ; That we read that tve ougld 
to forgive oiir enemie^ ; hut loe do 7iot read tfiat we ought 
to forgive o iir friends, 

207. (102.) ^neas Sylvias, that was Pius Secun- 
dus,* was wont to say; That the former P(/pes did wisely 
to set the lawyers on tcork^ to debate^ whether the dona- 
tion of Constantine the Great to Sylvester^ were good 
cnid valid in law or nof tlie better to skip over the matter 
infact^ whether tJiere were'^ any such thing at all or no? 

208. (176.) At a banquet, where those that were 
called the Seven Wise Men of Greece were invited by 



1 being then Earl of Northampton and a CoimBellor. R. 
> answered, aocording to, &c. R. * to be so utill. R. 

^ Pope Pius Secundus. R. 6 awork. R. 

* of St. Peter^s patrimonj. R. T was erer. R. 
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the embassador of a barbarons King, the embassador 
related, That there was a neighbour King, miglitier 
than bis master, picked quarreis with bim, by making 
impossible domands, otherwise tbreatening war ; and 
now at that present had demanded of him to drink up 
the sea. Whereunto one of the Wise Men said; / 
tf'oulJ have him undertake iU Why (saith the embas- 
sador) how shall he corne off? Tlius^ (saith the Wlse 
Man :) Let that King firat stop the rivers that run into 
the 8eay which are no pari of the bargain, and then your 
master will per/arm it. 

209. (177.) At the same banquet, the embassador 
desired the Seven, and some other wise men that were 
at the banquet, to deliver every one of them some 
sentenco or parable, that he mought report to bis King 

the wisdom of Grsecia. Which thev did. Onlv one 

♦ »■ 

was silent. Which the embassador perceiving, said to 
him ; Sir^ let it not dispUase you^ why do not you say 
somewhat that I may report? He answered, Report to 
your lord^ that there are of tlie Oreciam that can hold 
their peace. 

t 210. One of the Romans said to bis friend ; What 
tJiink you of suc/i an one as was taken with the manner 
in adidtery ? The other answered ; Marry^ I think hi 
was slow at dispatch. 

t 211. Lycurgus would say of divers of the heroes 
of the heathen ; That he wondered that men sJiould 
monrn upyn their days for tfiem as mortui men^ and yet 
sacrifice to them as gods. 

212. (93.) A Papist being opposed by a Protes- 
tant, that they had no Scripture for images, answered ; 
Yes : for you read tliat the peaple laid tJieir sick in Ute 
streets^ that the sliadow of Saint Peter mought come upon 
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ihem ; and that a shadoiv was an image ; and the obscur- 
est of imayes.^ 

t 213. Tliere is an ecclesiastical writer of the Pa- 
pists, tu prove autiquity of coiifession in the form that it 
now IS, doth note, that in veiy ancient tiines, even in 
the primitive times, amongst other foul slanders spread 
against the Christians, one was ; That they did adore 
Üie yenitories of tJieir prieat%, Which (he saith) yrew 
from Üie poHture of tlie confessant and Ute priest in con-- 
feasifjn : ivhich i«, titat the eonfessant hneeh down^ before 
Hie priest sittiny in a raised chair above hi/n, 

f 214. Epaminondas, when his great friend and 
colleague in war was suitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, denied him. iVfterwards, when a concubine 
of his made the same suit, he granted it to her ; which 
when Pelopidas seeme<l to take unkindly, he said ; 
Such siiit» are to be yranted to whores^ bat not to per- 
sonayes of worth, 

215. (178.) The Laceda>monians had in custom to 
speak very short. Which, being in empire,^ they 
mought do at pleasure. But after their defeat at 
Leuctra, in an assembly of the Grecians, they made 
a long invective against Epaminondas ; who stood up, 
and said no more but this ; 1 am ylad ive haue tauyht 
1/0 u to speak lony, 

f 21 15. Fabricius, in Conference with Pyrrhus, was 
tempt^'d to revolt to him ; Pyrrhus telling him, thjit 
he sliould be partner of his fortunes, and second per- 
son to him. But Fabricius answered, in a scorn, U) 
such a motion ; aSV/*, that ivoidd not be yood for your- 
self: for if the Upirotes once knew me^ tliey will raüter 
desire to be yoverned by me than by you, 

1 of all imagfc«. K. 3 bcing an vmpire. R. 
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ihe custam of his predecessors ? He answered ; Be- 
cause you BadiaB shall not Uad me by ilt^e beard^ a» 
yoH did them, 

t 227. Diogenes was one day in the market-place, 
with a eandle in bis hand ; and being asked ; What he 
soKyht ? he said ; He stßught a num. 

t 228. Bias being asked ; How a man shouJd order 
his life ? answered ; As if a tnan should live long^ or 
die quickly, 

t 229. Queen Elizabeth was entertained by my 
Lord Burleigh at Theobahls : and at her going away, 
my Lord obtained of the Queen to make seven knighta. 
They were geiitlenien of the country, of my Lord's 
friends and neighbours. They were placed in a rank, 
as the Queen should jmss by the hall ; and to win au- 
tiquity of knighthood, in order, as my Lord favoured ; 
though indeed the more principal gentlemen were 
placed lowest. The Queen was told of it, and said 
not hing ; but when she went along, she passed them 
all by, as far as the screen, as if she had forgot it : 
and when she came to the screen, she seemed to take 
herseif with the manner, and said ; / hrni ahnost forgoi 
what I jyromised, With that she turned imck, and 
knighted the lowest first, and so upward. Where- 
upon Mr. Stanhope, of the privy-chamber, a while 
after told her : Your Majesty was too fin^ for my Lurd 
Burleigh. She answered; / hive hat fulfilhd tfie Scrip- 
iure : The first shidl be last^ and the last first. 

2B0. (195.) Simonides b'v.»ing asked of Hiero ; What 
he thouijht of Q-od? asked a seven-night's time to con- 
sider of it. And at the seven-night's end he asked a 
fortnight's time. At the fortnight's end, a month. 
At which Hiero marvelling, Simonides answeivd ; 
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That the longer he thought on it^ the nwre difficidt he 
found it. 

231. (248.) Anacharsis would say conceming the 
populär estates of Graecia; That he wondered hau? at 
Atfiens unse nun did j^rapose^ and fools did düpose. 

t 232. Solon compared the people unto the sea, 
and orators to the winds : For thcU the sea would he 
calm and quiet, if the icnnds did not trouble it. 

233. (197.) Socrates was pronoiinced by the oracle 
of Delphos to be the wisest man of Greece ; which he 
would put from himself, ironically* saying; There 
could be nothing in him ^ to verify the oracle^ except this ; 
that he was 7iot wise^ and hnew it ; and others were not 
wise^ and knew it not, 

234. (238.) Cato the eider, what time many of 
the Romans had statua's erected in their honour, was 
asked by one in a kind of wonder ; Why he had none f 
and answered ; He had mach rather men should ask 
and wonder why he had no statua^ than why he had a 
statna. 

f 235. Sir Fulke Grevill had much and private 
access to Queen Elizabeth, which he used honoura- 
bly, and did many men good ; yet he would say mer- 
rily of himself; That lie was like Robin Ooodfellow ; 
For when the maids (fpilt the milkpans^ or kept any 
racket^ they would lay it upon Robin; So what tales 
the ladies about the Queen told her^ or rather bad offices 
that they did^ they would put it upon Mm, 

236. (196.) Socrates, when there was shewod him * 
the book of Heraclitus the Obscure, and was asked 
his opinion of it, answered ; Those things that I undcr^ 

1 thought upon the matter. R. ^ put from himself in modesty. R. 
* m himself R. ^ unto him. R. 
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$tood ivere excdlent ; I imagine^ %o were thoie that I 
understood not ; hut they require a diver of Delos. 

t 2ä7. Bion asked an onvious man that was very 
sad ; What fiarm had befallen to him^ or tvhat good had 
befallen to atwther man ? 

t 238. Stilpo tlie philosopher, wlien the people 
flooked about hiin, and that one said to him ; Tk 
people come wondering about gou^ as if it were to se^ 
8otne atrange beaat. No^ (saith he) it is to 8ee a ma^h 
which Diogenes Bought with his lanthorn, 

239. (184.) Antisthenes being asked of one ; 
What learning was most necessarg far mun^s life ? an- 
swered ; To unlearn that whieh is naught. 

t 240. There was a politic sermon, that had no 
divinity in it, was preached before the King. The 
King, as he came forth, said to Rishop Andrews ; Call 
you this a sermon ? The Bishop answered ; And it 
please gour majestg, by a charitable constructiony it mag 
be a sermon. 

241. (103.) Bishop ^ Andrews was a>ked at the 
first Coming over of the Bishop ^ of Spalato ; Wliether 
he were a Protestant or nof He answered; Tmly I 
know not^ bat he is a Detestant^ of divers opinions of 
Homt',^ 

242. (182.) Caius Mariiis was gencral of the Ro- 
mans a<rainst the Cimbers, who came with such a sea 
of muhitude* upon Italy. In the fight, there was a 
band of the Cadurcians, of a thousand, that did notable 
Service. Whereupon, after the fight, iVIarius did den- 
izen them all for Citizens of Rome, thongh there was 

1 The Loni Bish<.p. R. « Anhbishop. R, 

« but I think hc is a Detestant: That was, of niost of the opinioiu of 
Borne. K. 
^ such a $ea of poople. R. 
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no law to Warrant it. One of his friends did repre- 
sent^ it unto him, that he had transgressed the law, 
because that privilege was not to be granted but by 
the people. Whereto Marius answered ; That for the 
noise of arms fie ojuM iwt hear the laivs. 

243. (105.) JEneas Sylvius would say; That the 
Christian faith and law^ thouyh it had not heen confirmed 
hy miracleSj yet was worthy to be receiued for the honesty 
thereof. 

t 244. Henry Noel would say ; Tluit courtiers were 
like fasting-days ; They were next the holydays^ hat in 
theinselves they were the most meagre days of the week, 

245. (106.) Mr. Bacon would say ; That it was in 
bumiesSj as it is commonly ^ in ways ; that the next ivay 
is commonly the foulest^ and that if a man will go the 
fairest way^ he miist go somewhat about, 

246. (215.) Augustus Cajsar, out of great Indigna- 
tion against his two daughters, and Posthumus Agrip- 
pa, his grandchild, whereof the first two were infamous, 
and the last otherwise im worthy, would say ; ITiat they 
were not his seed^ but some imposthumes that had broken 
from him. 

t 247. Cato Said ; The best way to keep good acts in 
memory^ was to refresh them teith new. 

248. (183.) Pompey did consummate the war 
against Sertorius, when Metellus had brought the 
euemv somewhat low. He did also consummate the 
war against the fiigitives, whom Crassus had before 
defeated in a great battle. So when Lucullus had 
had great and glorious victories against Mithridates 
and Tigranes, yet Pomj>ey, by means his friends made, 
was sent to put an end to that war. Whereupon 

^praaent. B. Sfrequentlj. B. 
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Lucullus, taking Indignation, as a disgrace ofiered to 
himself, said ; That Pompey was a Carrion crow^ that 
when otJiera had strucken down bodies^ he eame to prey 
upon themJ 

249. (186.) Diogenes, when mice came about liim 
as lie was eating, said ; I see that even Dioffeties nour- 
isheth parasites. 

250. (233.) Epictetus used to say ; That one of the 
vulgär^ in any ill that happens to him^ blames othen; 
a novice in philonophy blames himHelf; and a pJulosopher 
blames neither the one nor the other. 

251. (187.) Hiero visited by Pytliagoras, asked 
him ; Of what condition he was f Pytliagoras an- 
swered ; ÄV, / hvow you have been at the Olympian 
games, Yes^ saitli Hiero. Thither (saith Pytliag- 
oras) come some to win the prizes, Sone come to seil 
their mercfiandize^ because it is a kind of mart of all 
Greece, Some come to meet their friends^ and ynake 
merry^ because of the yreat confluence of all sorts. 
OÜiers come ordy to look on. I am one of them that 
come to look on, Meaning it of philosopliy, and the 
contemplative Hfe. 

252. (107.) Mr. Bettenham^ used to say; Tliat 
riches were like muck; when it lay upon an heap^ it 
gavc but a stench and ill odour ; bat wlien it was spread 
upon the ground^ then it was cause of much fruit, 

253. (96.) The same Mr. Bettenham said ; That 
mrtuous men were like so?ne herbs and spices^ tliat give 
rwt^ their sweet smell^ tili they be broken ayid crushed, 

254. (98.) There was a painter becainc a physician. 
Whereupon one said to him ; You have done well ; for 

1 then Pompey came and preyed upon them. R. 

3 Reader of QiT«y'a Inn. R. * give not out R. 
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beß/re thefaults of your work were seen^ hut now they are 

255. (189.) One of tlie philosophers was asked ; 
What a wiae man differed from a fool ? He answered ; 
Send tfiem h^th naked to tJyyse ihat knoio iliem not^ and 
yoH ühall perceive. 

250. (234.) Ciesar in his book that he made against 
Cato (which is lost) did write, to shew the force of 
o])inion and reverence of a man that had once obtained 
a populär reputation ; That t/iere were some that found 
Cato drun/c^ and they were ashamed instead of Cato. 

257. (191.) Aristippus, saiHng in a tempest, shewed 
.signs of fear. One of the seamen sjiid to him, in an 
insulting manner; We that are pleheiayis are not troub" 
led; yvii^ that are a philoHopher^ are afraid. Ariäti])pus 
answered ; There in iwt t/ie like wayer upon it^ for me to 
perimh and you? 

258. (192.) There was an orator that defended a 
cause of Aristippus, and prevailed. Afterwards he 
asked Aristippus ; Noii\ in yonr distress^ what did 
Socrates da you good ? Aristippus answered ; Thu^ ; 
in making true that good which you said of me? 

f 259. Aristippus said; He took money ofhisfrienda^ 
not 80 mach to use it himself as to teach them how to ben 
9to%o their money, 

f 260. A strumpet said to Aristippus ; That ahe 
iecui ivith child hy him. He answered ; You knmv that 
na more^ than if you icent through a hedge of tJiorns^ 
you coidd say^ litis Üiorn pricked me. 



1 Comparc Meleh. IV. 7. 5., where the remark is repreacntcd more grace- 
lUly asi made by tho painter himself. 
3 for you to perish and for mo. R. 
* in making that which you naid of me to be true. R. 
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cure.^ If the patierU and Ute disease Jain^ then down 
goea the pliy^ician ; for he is dUcredited. 

265. (185.) Alexander visited Diogenes in his tub. 
And when he asked him ; What he would degire qf Mmf 
Diogenes answercd ; Tliat you would stand a Uüle 
amde^ that. Ute sun may come to me. 

f 266. Diogenes said of a young man that danced 
daintily, and was much commended; The better^ the 
worse, 

267. (236.) Diogenes called an ill musician, Cock, 
Why? (saith he.) Diogenes answered ; Because when 

you crow men tme to rise. 

268. (188.) Heraclitus the Obseure said ; The dry 
light tvas the best soid. Meaning, when the faculties 
intellectual are in vigour, not wet, nor,^ as it were, 
blooded by the afFections. 

f 269. There was in Oxford a cowardly fellow that 
was a very good archer. He was abused grossly by 
another, and moaned himself to Walter Ralegh, then 
a seholar, and asked his advice ; Wliat he should da to 
repair tJie wrong had beert offered him? Ralegh an- 
swered ; Why^ cliallenge him at a match of shooting, 

270. (100.) Whitehead, a grave divine, was much 
esteemed by Queen Elizabeth, but not preferred, be- 
cause he was against the government of Bishops. He 
was of a blunt stoical nature.^ He came one day to 
tlie Queen, and the Queen happened to say to him : 
I like thi'e the better^ WJiitehead^ became thou livest im- 
married. He answered again ; In troth^ Madam^ I Uke 
you the worse for tJie same cause. 

1 If the phyaician and the disease join, that is a strong diaease; and the 
physician mistaking the eure, then, &c. R. 
'^ not drenched, or. R. 
8 ThiA sentence is omitted in R. 
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f 971. Thero was a. nobleman that was lean of vU- 
age, but iiiinii.'di3l(;lj after bis marriage he grew pretty 
plump and tat. One said to liim, Yortr lords/dp dotji 
eotitrart/ to aüier marritd tnett; fvr tkey at the fir»t wax 
Iran, and you, wax. fat. Sir Waller Raltgli stood by 
Uid Said ; Wliy, there ü tio bta»t, Üiat if i/ou taJce Iiim 
I tit cctmmon and put him into the several, but he 
{ wax fat. 

I + 272. Diogenes seeing one that was a bastard cast- 
g stunes among tlie people, bade him Take heed he hit 
t Aw father. 
1273. (97.) Dr. Land' said ; Thal gome h^meritea 
i aeeming morttßed men, Üiat hdd down their lieade, 
e Uke little image» Vtat they place in the very bomng 
WtJie vanUs of churchet, that look as ^ theg Ju-M up the 

irch, but are bat puppeta.' 
L274. (104.) It was said among some of the grave 
Felatea of the Council of Trent, in which the school- 
1 bore the sway ; That the sehool-men were like 
t astroTiomer» ; who to $ave the pJienornena, framed to 
• e&nceit eecenl.rica aiid eptcgcles, and a wonderfuX 
p'ne of orbs, though no such things were : so theg, to 
$ the practtc« of the church, fiad devited a numltr of 
mge poaitions. 
I t 275. It was also said by many, concerning the 
inona of that coiuit-il ; ThtU wn are beholding to Ans- 
"*! for many article« of oitr faitJi. 
L276. (35.) The Lo. Ht^nry Howard, being Lord 
livy Seal, was asked by the King openly at tbe 
ible, (where cominonly he entertained the King,) 

t^Tba Lord ArcbbUtaop Laud. B, 

Rmire ük« üii tlnlo Imievs In Ih« vaitlti or roofi Qf churcbu, -whidi 

h Mid lio« iIdwd u it lliry beld ap the uhurib, whoD u tbtj heu so 

l^hlMall. R. 
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upon the sudden ; ^ My lardj have you not a demrt to 
%ee liome? My lord Privy Seal answered, Ye»^ tn- 
deed^ Sir. The King said. And why? My lord an- 
swered, Because^ and üplease your Majetty^ ü wm one$ 
tJie seat of the greatest monarchy^ and the senUnary of 
the bravest men in the worldy amangät the heathen : and 
then ayain? because qfter it was the see of so many holy 
Bishops in the j/rimitiue church^ most of them martyrs. 
The King would not give it over, but said ; And for 
nothing eise ? My lord answered ; Yes^ and ü pkase 
your Majesty^ for two tJiings especially.^ The one^ to 
See him^ wJio they say hath such a power to for give other 
m^vUs sinsy to confess his own sins upon his knees before 
a chaplain or priest; and the other w, to hear AfUichrist 
say his creed. 

277. (235.) There was a nobleman said of a great 
counsellor ; That he would have nxade the warst farrier 
in the world^ for he never shod horse but he cbyed him : 
so he never coimnefnded any man to the King for Service^ 
or upon occasion of suit^ or otherunse^ but that he would 
oome in in the end with a But^ and drive in a nml to his 
disadvantage. 

f 278. There was a lady of the west country, that 
gave great entertainment at her house to most of the 
gallaiit gentleinen thereabout ; and amongst others, 
Sir Walter Ralegh was one. This lady, though other- 
wise a stately danie, was a notable good housewife ; 
and hl the morning betimes she called to one of her 
maids that looked to the swine, and asked ; Is the piggy 

1 The same Earl of Northampton, thcn Lord Privy Seal, wu asked by 
King James openly at tue table, where coDimonly he eDtertAined the 
King with discourse ; the King asked him upon the sudden. R. 

3 secondly. R. 

s for two things more. R. 
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servedf Sir Walter Ralegh's Chamber was fast by the 
lady's, so as he heard her. A Httle before dinner, the 
lady came down in great State into the great Chamber, 
which was fall of gentlemen : And as soon as Sir 
Walter Ralegh set eye upon her ; Madam^ (saith he) 
is the jnggy 9erv^df The lady answered, You krum 
best whether yau have had your breakfast. 

279. (287.) There was a gentleman feil very sick, 
and a friend of his said to him ; Surely^ you are in 
danger ; I pray send for a phyaician. But the sick 
man answered ; It is no matter ^ for if I die^ I will die 
at leisure. 

280. (193.) There was an Epicurean vaunted, that 
divers of other sects of philosophers did after tnm 
Epicureans, but there was never any Epicurean that 
tumed to any other sect. Whereupon a philosopher 
that was of another sect, said ; The reason was plain^ 
for that cocks may be made capons^ but capons could 
never be made cocks. 
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CONTAINED IN THE SHCOND EDITION OF THE RE8U8CITATI0 
(1661), AND NOT IN THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION.* 



3. His Majesty Jaines the First, King of Great 
Britain, having made unto his Parliament an excel- 
lent and large declaration, concluded thus : / have now 
given you a clear mirror of my mind; use it Uierefore 
Uke a mirror ; and take heed how you let it fally or how 
you soil it with your breath, 

5. His Majesty said to his Parliament at another 
time, finding there were somc causclcss jealousies sown 
amongst them ; Thai Hie King and his i^coplc^ (tvhere- 
of the Parliament is iJie representative body^^ were as 
husband and wife ; and tJierefore iJiat of all otfier things 
jealousy was beUveen them most pernicious. 

6. His Majesty, when he thought his counsel mought 
note in him some variety in businesses, thougli indeed 
he remained constant, would say ; That tlie suji many 
times shineth watery ; but it is not Ute sun tvhich causet/i 
Ä, but some cloud rising betwixt us and tfie sun : and 
when that is scattered,, Ute sun is as it was^ and comes 
to his former brightness. 

7. His Majesty, in his answcr to the book of the 
Cardinal of Evereux, (who had in a grave argument 

1 See Preface, pp. 315, 820. 
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of diviiiity sprinkled maiiy witty omaments of poesy 
and humanity) saith ; Tliat theae flowers were like blue 
and yelhw and red flowers in the corn^ which make a 
pha^ant shew to tJwse that look on^ but they hurt the 
com. 

8. Sir Edward Cook, being vehement against the 
two Provincial Councils, of Wales and the North, 
Said to the King ; There was nothing there but a kind 
of confiision and hotchr^wtch of justice : one while they 
were a Star- Chamber ; another while a Kings-bench; 
another^ a Covimon-^place ; anotlier^ a Cammissian of 
Oyer and Terminer, His Majesty answered; Why^ 
Sir Edward Cook, they be like hausen in progress, where 
Ihave not, nar can have, such distinct rooms of state, as 
Ihaoe here at Whiteliall, or at ffamptonrcourt. 

9. The Commissioners of the Treasure moved the 
King, for the relief of his estate, to disafForest some 
forests of his ; explaining themselves of such forests 
as lay out of the way, not near any of the King's 
houses, nor in the course of liis progress ; whereof he 
should never have usc nor pleasure. Why, (saith the 
King) do you think that Salotnon had use and pleasure 
of all his three hundred concubinesf 

10. His Majesty, whcn the committees of both 
Houses of Parliament presented unto him the instru- 
ment of Union of England and Scotland, was merry 
with thcm ; and amongst other pleasant speeches, 
shewed unto them the laird of Lawreston, a Scotch- 
man, who was the tallest and greatest man that was 
to be Seen; and said; Well, now we are all one, yet 
wme of you wiU say, but here is one Scotchman greater 
than any Englishman ; which was an ambiguous 
Speech ; but it was thought he meant it of himself. 
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11. His Majesty would sav to the lords of his conn- 
sel, wben tbey sat upon anj great matter, and came 
from counsel in to him; Well^ you have 9it, but vhat 
have you hatched? 

13. Queen Elizabeth was importuned much by my 
Lord of Essex, to supjJy divers great offices tliat had 
been long void; the Queen answered nothing, to the 
matter ; but rose up on the sudden, and said ; / am 
9ur€ my office wül not be long void. And yet at that 
time there was much speech of troubles and divisions 
about the crown, to be after her deeease ; but thev all 
vanished ; and King James came in, in a profound 
peace. 

17. King Henry the fourth of France was so punc- 
tual of his Word, after it was once passed, that they 
called him The King of the Faith} 

18. The said King Henry the fourth was moved by 
his Parliament to a war against the Protestants: he 
answered ; Yes^ I ?n<^(m it ; I will make every one of 
you captains ; you %hall Jiave companies assigned you, 
The ParliameQt obscrving whereunto his speech tended, 
gave over, and deserted the motion,^ 

21. A great officer at court, when my Lord of Essex 
was first in trouble ; and that he and those that dealt 
for him would talk much of my Lord's friends and of 
his enomies ; answered to one of them ; / tcill teil you^ 
I know but one friend and one enemy my Lord hath : 
and that one friend is the Queen^ and that one oiemy 
u him^elf 

27. The Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 
asked his opinion, by my lord of Leicester, conceming 

1 I^mb. MS. p. 18. (960 above, p. 321.) 
< Id. ibid. (without the lost sentencc). 
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two persons whom the Queen secmed to thiiik well 
of : By my troth^ my Lord^ (said he) t/ie one ü a grave 
counseUor ; the other is a proper yoang man ; and so he 
will be OS long as he lives. 

28. My Lord of Leicester, fiivourite to queen Eliza- 
beth, was making a large chase about Cornbury-Park ; 
meaning to inclose it with |)osts and rails ; and one day 
was Casting up his eharge, what it would conie to. Mr. 
Goldingham, a free spoken man, stood by, and said to 
my Lord, Methinks yonr LordMp goet/i -not tJie cheapest 
way to work, Why^ Goldingham? said my Lord. 
Marry^ my Lord, said Goldingham, count you biä 
upon the posts^ for the country will find you railing. 

36. There were fishermen drawing the river at 
Chelsea : Mr. Bacon came thither by cliance in the 
afternoon, and offered to buy their draught : they 
were willing. He asked them what they would take ? 
They asked thirty Shillings. Mr. Bacon offered them 
ten. Tliey refuscd it. Why tlien^ saith Mr. Bacon, 
/ will be only a looktr on. They drew, and catched 
nothing. Saith Mr. Bacon ; Are not you mad fellows 
vüw^ tJiat might have had an angel in your purse^ to have 
made merry wiihal^ and to have wamied you thoroughly^ 
and naw you muat go honie with nothing. Ay but (said 
the fishermen) we had hope iJien to make a better gain 
of it. Saith Mr. Bacon ; Well^ my maater%^ dien Fll 
teil you^ hope is a good breakfoMt^ but it is a bad sup- 
per} 

36. A lady Walking with Mr. Bacon in Gray's Inn 
walks, asked him, Whose that piece of ground lying next 
under the waUs was ? He answered, TJieirs. Then she 

1 See Lamb. MS. p. 1. where the storj is set down almost exactiy ia the 
same words. 
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• 

asked him, if tliose fields beyond the walks were thein 
too ? He answered, Yes^ Madam^ tho8e are outb, a% you 
are ours^ to look on^ and no more} 

37. His Lordship, when lie was newly made Lord 
KeejKjr, was in Gray's Inn walks with Sir Walter 
Raleigli. One came and told him, that the E^rl of 
Exeter was above. He continued upon occasion still 
Walking a good while. At last when he came up, my 
Lord of Exeter met him, and said ; My Lord^ I have 
made a great venture^ to come up 90 high ataira^ being a 
gouty man. His Lordship answered ; Pardon me^ my 
lord^ Ihave made the greatest venture of aü;^ for Ihave 
ventured upon your patience. 

38. When Sir Francis Bacon was made the King's 
Attomey, Sir Edward Cooke was put up fi-om being 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, to be Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Beuch ; which is a place 
of greater honour, but of less profit ; and withal was 
made Privy Counsellor. After a few days, the Lord 
Cooke meeting with the King's Attomey, said unto 
him ; Mr, Attomey^ this ü all your doing : It ü you 
that have made this great stir. Mr. Attomey an- 
swered ; AJi my Lord! your Lordship all this while 
hath groivn in breadth; you must needs noxo grow in 
heiijht^ or ehe you ivould be a vwnster,^ 

39. One day Queen Elizabeth told Mr. Bacon, that 
my Lord of Essex, after great protestation of penitence 
and aftection, feil in the end but upon the suit of re- 
newing his farm of sweet wines. He answered ; I 
read tJ^at in nature tJiere be two kinds of motiatis or ap" 

1 Lamb. MS. p. 1. (told more compactly). The number 36 is repeated 
inR. 

3 the grcatcr venture. Lamb. MS. ^ Lamb. MS. 
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\ of iron to tJic niiamant, 
r perfection- ; 
etitation ; fJutt her Majugty wan tAe onc, and ins mit 

4Ü. Mr. Bacun, after lie liad been vclipment in Par- 
ole nt ugainst dqMipulation and inclosu'i'os ;. and that 
1 after t!ie Queen tiild liim tiiat she lind rderred 
( hearing of Mr. MiU'a cause to ccrtain counscUors 
1 judges ; und nsked liim )iow hu lIk<Ml of it ? an- 
~, Oll, madam ! my mind ig known ; 1 am agaimt 
I inchtiire», and etptcially ayaintt incloaed juaüce? 
EAI. When Sir Nicliolas Bacon the Lord Keeper 
lived, evc-ry room in Gorhamliury was served with a 
pipi- of water from tlie ponds, distant about a mila 
In the lifetime of Mr. Anthony Bacon, the wator 
After whose deatli, hia Lordship Coming to 
I inheritaoce, could not recover thu water witbout 
ifinite charge. When he was Lonl Chancellor, !ie 
boilt Verulam House, cloae by the pund-yard, for a 
place of privacy wheii he was called npon to di^^patoh 
any urgent boslneits. And being asked, wliy he built 
that honse there ; his Lordahip answered, That ginee h^ 
• ■oiild nät nany the tcater to his house, lie would carry 
hü hoiiie to the trater.^ 

42. When my Lord President of the Council came 
first to be Lord Treastirer, he complained to iny Lord 
Chancellor of the troublesonieness of the place: for thiU 
the Exchequer was so empty. The Lurd Chancellor 
auswered ; Mg Lord, be of good chee>;for now yoit ehall 
tee Ute hottom of yoitr buntunt» at tfie first.* 

43. When his Lordship was ncwly advanced to the 

■ Umh. » 
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Great Seal, Gondomar came to visit him. My Lord 
Said ; Tliat he wa^ to tfiank Ood and the King for that 
honour ; but yet^ so he might he rid of the burthen^ he 
could very milUngly forbear the hoiiour ; and that he 
formerly had a desire^ and tJie same cantinued with him 
utill^ to lead a private Ufe. Gondomar answered ; That 
he would teil him a tale ; of an old rat^ that would needs 
leave the ivorld; and aequainted tJie young rats that he 
woidd retire into his Ivole^ and spend hie days eolitarHy ; 
and would enjoy no more comfort : and commanded them 
upon his high diepleaHnre^ not to offer to come in unto 
him, They forbore two or three days ; at laM^ one that 
was more hardy Hian t/ie rest^ incited some of hie fellowe 
to go in tvith him^ and he woidd venture to see how his 
father did ; for he might be dead. Tfiey tcent in^ and 
found the old rat sitting in the midst of a rieh Parmesan 
cheese. So he applied the fable ader his witty manner.* 
44. Rabelais teils a tale of one that was very fortu- 
nate in compounding difterences. His son undertook 
the same course,^ but could never Compound any. 
Whereupon he came to his father, and asked him, 
what art he had to r^econcile differences ? * He an- 
swered, he had no other but this : to watch when the 
two parties were much wearied, and their hearts wert 
too great to seek reeoncilement at one anoUier^s hands; 
then to be a means beticixt them^ and upon no other 
terms, After which the son went home, and pros- 
pered in the same undertakings.^ 

1 upon his blcssing. Ijamb. MS. p. 4. 

3 80 if he lefl the world he would retire to some rieh place. Lamb. MS. 
« So Lamb. MS. p. 63. R. hiw " said course." 
* what trick hc had to make fricnds. Lamb. MS. 
s he would even be the means bctwixt them. After which üme the MO 
prospered in the trade. Lamb. MS. 
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|62- There «r«s an Hgtnt liere Jbr ihe Dult;li, uiJW 

1 and whpn hc usod to movo llii> Quwti for 

rtlier sucL'oiirs and tiiorL« mt-n, mj lorj Henry Huw- 

anl would say ; TfuU fie affrvrd weil wüH tke name nf 

Charon, ferrjfnian of hell ; far Jui carnt »tili for mort 

jnen, to iiwreMe rrgiium umbrarum. 

ti3. They were w«nt to cnll rufurring to the Mastori 
in Chancary, (sommüting. My Lord Kee[>er Egt'rton, 
whcn he was Master of tLc Rolls, was woiit tu ask ; 
Wkal t-hc. caiige had ihne, ihU It »kindd fic committedf 

64. Thoy feigned a tale, principally against Doctors' 
reporls in the Chancery j That Sir Nicholaa Bacon, 
wbcii ht! came to heaven ^te, was oppuscd, touohing 
an unjust decre« whJch had been made in tlie Chan- 
cery. Sir Nicholas desired to st;ü Üw ordiT, wlien.*- 
u[>on the decree was drawn up ; and finding it to 
boffin Vmerit, ete, Wht/, (^soith he) / tt-at t/ien gilting 
in the Star-chttinher ; tJiu amücrnn tiie Miuter of ihi 
llfilia; let him anm'er ü. Soor» aftcr came the Mar- 
ter of the Rolls, Cordal, who died indvcd a small time 
ailer Sir Nii-holas Bacoti ; and he was likowise stnyed 
ui>ou it ; and looking into the order, he toiind, that ' 
upon tlie reading oi" a certificate nf Dr. Gibiwn, it was 
ilered, that bis report sbould be decree<J. And so 
t put it upon Dr. Gibson, and there it stuck, 

. Sir Nicholaa Bacon, when a cerbun iiimble- 
ited counsellor at the bar, who was forward to 
Isk, did internipt him often, said nnto hin) ; There 
f ffreat dtffercnce hHwixt you and me : a yain to mt 
:, and a jialn to t/ou to hold i/uur pni^e. 
. Thi? »aine Sir Nicholaa Bacon, ujmn bills vx- 
i to discover wliere lands lay, — lipon proof that 
f bad A c«Ttain qiiantity of land, but could not set 
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it forth, was wont to say ; Änd if yoa carmot find 
yonr land in the country^ how will you haue me fitvd it 
in the Chancery? 

Gl. Mr. Houland, in Conference with a young Stu- 
dent, arguing a case, ka])pened to say ; I taould cuk 
you bat this question. The Student presently inter- 
ru])ted him, to givc him an answer. Whereunto Mr. 
Houland gravely said ; Nay^ though I ade you a ques- 
tion^ yet 1 did not mean you sJiould amtoer me ; I mean 
to anmver myaelf. 

91. Archbisliop Grindall was wont to say ; That the 
j)hys{cians here in England were not good at the eure of 
particidar diseases; bat had only the power of the Church, 
to bind and hose. 

123. Titus Quinctius was in the counsel of the 
Achaians, what time tliey deliberatetl, whether in the 
war tlien to follow between the Romans and Kinjr An- 
tioclius, thev shouhl contederate tliemselves with the 
Romans, or with King Antiochus? In that counsel 
tlie JEtolians, who incited the Achaians a^rainst the 
Romans, to disablo their forces, gave great words, as 
if tlie hite victory the Romans liad obtained acrainst 
Philip king of Macedim, had been chiefly by the 
strength and forces of the ^tolians themselves : And 
on the other side the embassador of Antiochus did 
extol the forces of Ins master; sounding what an in- 
numerable Company he brought in his army ; and 
gave the nations stränge names ; As Elynia?ans, Ca- 
ducians, and others. After both their harangiies, 
Titus Quinctius, when he rose up, said ; It was an 
easy matter to perceive wliat it was that had joined Anr 
tiochus and the JEtoliajis together ; that it appeared to he 
by reciprocal lying of each^ touching tlte other*s foreei. 
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j2i. Plato waa amorous of u young gL^ntleinun, 
• naine was Stella, tliat sludied astronomy, and 
ini otl in the clear nichts to luuk upon the stars. 
"lereupon Plato withed fUimelf heavrn, Oiat he nwui/kl 
•i Stella mth a thounafui ej/ea. 
klSä. ThemistrK-kf, after he was bainsked. and tiad 
wrought bimself into grcat favour afttfrwards, so ilial 
tif. was lionoured and suraptuously served ; seeing iiis 
Dreseiit glory, said mito one of Iiis tVieiids, ijf / had 
i been nndone, I luid beert undtine. 
S14. A c^rtiün counCryman being at an Äsaizes, and 
Kng tlib prisoners Lniding up tlteir lianda at the bar, 
1 to souie of his acquaintance ; That the J»dt/eg 
t good /ortune-teller» ; für if tliey did bat look upon 
»'s hajid, they could teil whether he thould fiiie or 

[S16. A Seaman eoraing before the judges of tlie Ad- 

isLty for admittance into an otÜ<'e of a sliip bound 

f the Indies, was by one of the judges niueh alighted, 

■ an insufiicient person for that office he sought to 

; the judge telUng bim ; That he hdietsed A« 

\ not »cof thf point'» of hü co/npai». TIio seaman 

rored ; That He could tay t/iem, ander famur, bet^ 

r Üian he coidd »ay ki» PatiT^oater. The judge i-e- 

plied ; That he wotild wayer tweiitii-»hilling» with him 

iij.on that, The seaman taking bim up, it caroe to 

triiil : and the Seaman began, and said all tbe point« 

of bis compass very exactiy: the jndge Hkewise suid 

\m S*ai^r-iU)Htir : and wben be had finlahed it, be n- 

ifhired tbe wager according to agreenient ; bc-cause the 

-inman waa to sav Ins compass bctter tban he hin 

/ '<it.er-noeterf wbich he had not perfui-mtd. Nay, I 

pr'iiy, Sir, hold, (ijuoth the Seaman,) Otc waget in not 
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finiahed : for I have but half d(me : and so he imme- 
diately said liis compass backward very exacdy ; which 
tlie judge failincr of in his Pater-nostery the seaman caiv 
ried away tlie piize. 

239. A certain friend of Sir Thomas Moore's, taking 
great pains about a book, which he intended to publish, 
(buing well conceited of Ins own wit, which no man 
eise thought worthy of commendation,) brought it 
to Sir Thomas Moore to peruse it, and pass his juclg- 
ment upon it ; which he did ; and finding nothing 
therein worthy the press, he said to liim with a grave 
countenance ; TJmI if it were in verse^ it toould be fnore 
worthy. Upon which words, he went immediately and 
turned it into verse, and then brought it to Sir Thomas 
again ; who looking thereon, said soberly ; Yes^ marry^ 
now it IS iaomewhat^ for now it is rhyme ; whereas before 
it was neither rhyme nor reason, 

247. A gentleman that was punctual of his word, 
and lovc'd the same in others, wlien he heard that two 
persons had agreed upon a meeting about serious af- 
fairs, at a certain tinie and place ; and that the one 
party failed in the Performance, or neglected his hour ; 
would usually say of him, He i$ a young mati then} 

241). Ilis lordship when he had finished this collec- 
tion of Apophtliegms, concluded thus : Come, now all is 
well : they say^ he is not a wise man that will lose his 
fru'iid for his wit ; but ht is less a tvise man that wül 
lose his friend for anoüier mans wit? 

1 " IIo bn)ki' his pminiso," said Sir Ralph^ " he u* a young man, then, 
umlor twonty voars <>Iil: and no ext'eption to be taken.'* — Lamb. MS. 

2 " When Sir John Finch und niy>e!t* had gone over my lord*8 apoph- 
thi'gnis, he said, * Now it is wfll : you know it i.< a common Miying that 
ho is an uiiwi^e man who will lose his friend for hiä jest: bat hc io a more 
miwiso man who will lose his friend for anothcr man^s jest.* ** — Lamb. 
MS. p. 10. 



APOPHTHEGMS 

PÜBLISHED BY DR. TENISON IN THE BACONIANA.l 



1. Plütarch Said well, It is otherwise in a Com- 
monwealth of men than of bees. The hive of a city 
or kingdom is in best conditiun when there is least of 
noise or buz in it. 

2. The same Plütarch said of men of weak abilities 
set in great place, That they were like little statues 
set on great bases, made to ap{)ear the less by their 
advancement. 

3. He said again, Good fiimc is like fire. When 
you have kindled it, you may easily preserve it ; but 
if once you extinguish it, you will not easily kindle 
it again ; at least, not make it buni as bright as it 
did. 

4. The ans wer of Apollonius to Vespasian is ftill of 
ezcellent instruction : Vespasian asked him, What was 
Nero^a overÜirow ? He answered, Nero coidd touch and 
tune the harp well; but in govemment soinetUnes Jie 
used to wind tJie pins too high^ sometimes to let Üiem 
down too low. And certain it is, that nothing destroy- 
eth authority so much as the unequal and untimely 
interchange of power pressed too far, and relaxed too 
much. 

1 See Preface, pp. 317. 321. 
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5. Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward in her 

garden, looked out at lier window, and asked him in 
Italian, What does a man think of when he tJiink$ of 
iwthing? Sir Edward (who had not had the efiect 
of some of tlie Queen 's grants so soon as he had hoped 
and desired) paused a little, and then made answer, 
Midam^ he Üdnks of a woman^9 promüe. Tlie Queen 
shnmk in her head ; but was heard to say, Well, Sir 
Edward, I must not confute you. Anger makes dull 
men witty, but it keeps them poor.^ 

6. Wlien any great ofBeer, ecclesiastical or civil, was 
to be made, the Queen would inquire after the piety, 
integrity, learning of the man. And when she was 
satisfied in these qualifications, she would consider of 
bis personage. And upon such an occasion she pleased 
once to say to nie, Bacon, how can the magistrate nunn- 
tain his authority when tlie man is deynsed?^ 

7. In eiglity-eight, when the Queen went frora 
Temple-bar along Fleet-street, the lawyers wero 
ranked on one side, and the companies of the city 
on the other ; said Master Bacon to a lawver that 
stood next him, Do but observe the courtiers ; if tJiey 
bow first to the Citizens, they are in debt ; if first to us, 
tJiey are in law? 

8. King James was wont to be very eamest with 

1 Queen Elizabeth f«aw Sir Edward Dier in her garden, »he looking out 
at wiuddw, and asked him in Italian, Whai dot$ a man think of when lu 
thinks ofnothimj ? Sir Edward Dier, after a littlo paufM;, said in Italian» 
Maditm^ of a womnn's promhe. The Queen shrunk in her hoad and shut 
the window. — Lainb. MS. p. 21. 

2 My Lo. St. Alban8 hath often told me that Queen Elizabeth Trhen she 
was to make a biahop or a great officcr, beside? his learning, piety, and in- 
tegrity, Rhe would have some respect to the person of the man.— Lamb. 
MS. p. 34. 

8 Lamb. MS. p. 35. 
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the coiintry gentlemen to go from London to their 
countiy houses. And sometinies he would say tlms 
to theni ; Q-enÜemen^ at London yoa are Uke ships in 
a %ea^ whieh skew Uke nothing ; hat in your comitry 
vülages yoa are Uke ships in a river^ wldch look Uke 
great tJiings. 

9. Soon after tlie death of a groat officer, wlio was 
judged no advancer of the King's matters, the King 
Said to his solicitor Bacon, who was his kinsman ; Naw 
teU me tndy^ what say you of your coimn that ig gone ? 
Mr. Bacon answered, Sir^ ainre your Majeaty doth 
Charge nw^ I^U e^en deal plainly tvith you^ and give 
you such a character of him^ as if I were to wnte his 
Story, I do think Jie was no fit counselh/r to make your 
crffairs better ; but yet hi was fit to have kept iliem from 
growing worse, The King said, On my s6*l^ nmn^ in 
tfie first tJiou speakest Uke a true num, and in the latter 
Uke a kinsman, 

10. King James, as he was a prince of great jiidg- 
ment, so he was a prince of a marvelloiis pleasant 
humour ; and there now come into mv mind two in- 
stances of it. 

As he was going through Lnson by Greenwich, he 
asked what town it was? Thev said Lusen. He asked 
a good while after, Wliat town is this we are now in ? 
They said, still 'twas Lusen. On my so^l^ said the King, 
I wiU be King of Lusen, ^ 

11. In some other of liis progresses, he asked how 
lar it was to a town whose name I have fori^otten. 

^ Kin^ James ww p)iii^ through Lusen by (fri»<»nwich. H«« asked 
what towD it was. Thev said Lusen. He asked about half an hour 
after. 'Twas Lu^n still. Said the king, / will bt Iciny of Limn. — I^nib. 
MS. p. 84> 

VOL. xni. 26 
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They said, Six miles. Half an hour after, he asked 
again. One said, Six miles and a half, The King 
ah'ghted out of his coach, and crept under the Shoulder 
of his led horse. And when some asked his Majesty 
what hc meant ; / mu%t stalk^ (said he) for yonder 
town 18 shy aiid ßies me} 

12. Count Gondomar sent a compliinent to my Lord 
St. Albans, wishing him a good Easter. My Lord 
thanked the messenger, and said, He could not at 
present requite the Count better than in retuming 
him the like ; That he wished his Lordship a good 
Paasover? 

13. My Lord Chancellor Elsmere, when he had 
read a petition which he disliked, would say, What! 
yoH would have my hand to tJm now ? And the party 
answering, Yes ; he would say fiirther ; WelU so you 
shalL Nay^ yoii shall have both my hands to it. And 
so would, with both his hands, tear it in pieces.^ 

14. I knew a wise man, that had it for a by-word, 
when he saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a litüe^ 
that we may make an end the sooner, 

^ He asked how &r to a town. They said 8ix miles. Half aa bour after 
he asked again. One said six miles and an half. He lighted from his 
coach and crept under his horse't« Shoulder. Some asked hini what his M. 
meant He said he must stalk, for yondcr town flexi from him. — Larob. 
MS. p. 84. 

2 Lanib. MS. p. 72. Gondomar, I prcsume, was about to rctum to 
Spain. 1 cannot boliove that his message was moant for an insult, as has 
been supposed; though I can well believe that the populär hatred of 
Spain and ever^-thing Spanish was apt enough to put that construction 
upon it But there are no traces of any unkindness between Gondoroar 
and Bacon. These compliments may have been exchanged at Easter-tide 
in 1622. Easter-day feil on the 21st of April that year, and a new SiJauish 
ambassador arrived a week aftcr. — See Court and Times of Jame^ I., ii. 
809. 

• The party would say an it like yoiir Lp. He would answer, ycm tkaü 
kave both my hand» to it^ and so would rend lt. — Lamb. MS. p. 00. 
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15. Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say of an angry 
man who suppressed his passion, That he thought worse 
than lie spake ; and of an angiy man that would chide, 
That he fq>oke worse than he thought} 

16. He was wont also to say, That power in an iU 
man was like the power of a black witch; he could do 
hurt^ biU no good with iL And he would add, Z%örf the 
magieians could turn water into blood^ but could not tum 
the blood again to water, 

17. When Mr. Attomey Cook, in the Exchequer, 
gave high words to Sir Francis Bacon, and stood much 
npon Ins higher place ; Sir Francis said to him, Mr. 
Attomey^ the less you speak of your own greatness^ the 
more I shall tfd7ik of it : and the more^ tlie less? 

18. Sir Francis Bacon coming into the Earl of 
Arundel's garden, where there were a great number 
of ancient statues of naked men and women, made a 
stand, and as astonished, cried out, The resuirection.^ 

19. Sir Francis Bacon (who was always for moder- 
ate counsels) when one was speaking of such a refor- 
mation of the Church of England as would in efFect 
make it no Church ; said thus to him, Sir^ the subject 
we talk of is the eye of England; and if tlhere be a speck 
or two in the eye^ we endeavour to take them off; but he 
were a stränge oculist who would pull out the eye. 

20. The same Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say, 
That those who left useful studies for nseless scholastic 



1 If one »uppretuteth bis anger he think^ worsc than he says ; but when 
he cbides, then he says wonw than be think». — Lamb. MS. p. 24. 

2 When Blr. Attorney Cooke gave in the Exchequer high words to Mr. 
Bacon, he replied, Mr. AUomey^ &c. — Lanib. MS. p. 7. 

s My Lo. St. Albans coming into the Esrl of ArundeVü garden where 
there were many statues of naked men and women, made u stand and said, 
" The resurrtction.** — Lamb. MS. p. 65. 
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gpeculatioiis^ wem like ihe Olympie gamestera^ who ab- 
stained from necessojy labours^ ihat they might be fit for 
auch as were not 8o. 

21. He likcwise often used this comparison ; The 
Einpirical philosapJiers are like to piantires ; they onJy 
lay up and use their störe, The Raticmdists are like 
to »piders ; they spin all out of their oicn boicels. Bid 
give me a philosopher^ who like tJie bee^ hath a middle 
faculty^ yathering from abroad^ bat digesting that which 
is gatliered by his own virtue. 

22. The Lord St. Alban, who was not over hastv to 
raise theories, but proceeded slowly by exi)eriinents, 
was wont to say to somc philosophers who would not 
go his pace, Gentlemen^ Nature is a labyrinth^ in which 
the very haste you niove with^ will make you lose your 
way, 

23. Tlie same Lord, when he spoke of the Dutch- 
men, used to say, Tliat we could not abandon them for 
mir safety^ nor keep them for our profit. And some- 
timcs he would express the same scnse on this man- 
ner; We h)ld the Belgic Hon by the ears} 

24. Sir Francis Bacon said upon occasion (meaning 
it of his old rctinew) That he was all of one piece : Im 
fieacl could not rise but his tail must rise too? 

1 My Lo. St. Alhans was wont to say that it was our greatest uiihappi- 
ncsfl, that we could not abandon those for our safety who were the gn-atest 
eneniiofl to our profit — Lainb. MS. p. 85. 

2 So Lamb. MS. p. 5. In the Bacr)niana it is given thus: "The same 
Lord when a i^cntlemun sceincduot inuch to approve of his h'berality tu hi* 
retinue, said to hini, »S'ir, I nm allofnjnWe ; i/tht? hful bt Ußtifi vp, On h»- 
feriorparfg of the btidy mnst iooJ*^ It will bo ob!»er\'ed that Rawley"K notes 
of thesc aiH>phthe{rm!« are in almost every case better thnn Dr. Tcnison's 
Version, by whom thiy have evidently been dressed für Company. In thif 
ca*e I thougbt the improved vorsicui too bad, and made the note and the 
text change places. That such an altcration could have bcen sanctioned 
by Bacon b utterly incredible. 
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25. The Lord Bacon was wont to commend the 
advice of the piain old man at Buxton, that sold be- 
soms. A proud lazy young fellow came to him for a 
besom upon trust ; to whom the old man said, Friend^ 
hast ihou 7U> money ? borrow of thy hack^ and borrow of 
ihy beUy ; they*U Tiefer ask ihee again^ I shall he dunning 
thee every day} 

26. Solon Said well to Croesus, (when in ostentation 
he shewed him his gold) Sir^ if any other come tfiat hos 
better iron than you^ he tmU be master of all thü gold. 

27. Jack Weeks said of a great man (just then 
dead) who pretended to some religion, but was none of 
the best livers, Well^ I hope he h in heaven, Every man 
thinks as he toishes ; but if he be in heaven^ Hwere pity it 
were knaum? 

1 The old man at Buxton that answered him that would have been 
troited for brooms: Hast thou no money? borrow of thy back and bor- 
row of thy belly : they'U ne*er ask thee agaiii : I shall be ever asking thee. 
— Lamb. MS. 5. 

* Jack Weeks said of the Bishop of London, Montagu; I hope he is in 
heaven. Every man thinks as he wisheth ; but if he be there 'twere pity it 
were known. — Larob. MS. p. 55. 



SOME ADDITIONAL APOPHTHEGMS 

8ELECTED FROM A COMMOX-PLACE BOOK IX THE HAXD-WRIT- 
IXO OF DR. RAWLEY, PRESERVED AT LAMBETH. 

MSS. No. 1084.1 



[The manuscript from whicli tlie foUowing apoph- 
thefnns are selected bears no date or title. But the 
Contents sliow tlmt it was a common-place book in 
which Dr. Kawley entered memoranda from time to 
tiine ; and a few dates occur incidentally ; the earli- 
est of which is 8 September 1626, (five nionths after 
Bacon's death,) and the latest is 25 May 1644. The 
memoranda are of various kinds, many of them relat- 
inor to Bacon and his works, many to Dr. Riiwley's 
private aftairs. Among them are a number of anec- 
dotes, some very good, but not stated to be derived 
from Bacon or otherwise connected with him, and 
therefore not noticed here. It is true that several of 
the apophthegms j)rinted by Tenison in the Baconiana 
are set down in tliis manuscript without any hint that 
Bacon liad anything to do with them. It is possible 
therefore that tliey too may have been of Dr. Rawley's 
own selection ; who seems to have had a taste for good 
ßtories, and seldom spoiled them. But judging by the 
style, I thiiik it more probable that most of them were 
copied from Bacon's own notes.] 

^ See above, p. 822. 
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1. Apophthegins. My Lo. :^ I was the justest judge 
that was in England these 50 yeares : Bat it was the 
justest censure in Parliament that was these 200 
yeares. 

2. The same Mn Bacon^ went towards Finchley 
to take the air. There had been growing not long 
before a pretty shady wood. It was then missing : 
Said Mr. Bacon, Stay, I've not lost my thoughts in 
a wood, but methinks I miss a wood here. Saitli a 
country fellow, It is newly cut down. Said Mr. Ba- 
con, Sure he was but a churl that ought it, to cut 
down a wood of great pleasure and to reap but sniall 
profit into his purse. Said the fellow, It was the 
Bishop of London.* Then answered Mr. Bacon, Oh, 
was it he : he's a leamed man : it seoms this was an 
obscure place before, and the Bishop hath expounded 
the text. 

3. A flattering courtier undertook to make a com- 
parison betwixt my Lord St. Alban and Treasurer 
Cranfield. Said he, My Lord St. Alban had a pretty 
turning wit, and could spcak well : but he wanted 
that profound judgment and solidity of a statesman 
that my Lord of Middlescx hath. Said a courtier 
that stood by : Sir I wonder you will disparage your 
judgment so much as to ofFur to make any parallel 
betwixt these two. Fll teil you what : when these 
two men shall be recorded in our chronicles to after 
ages, men will wonder how my Lord St. Alban could 

1 That 18, "my Lord St. Alban said of himself." Thia i« the first entiy 
in the book, and i» »ei down in a kind of oipher; the consonants being 
written in Greek characters, and the six vowels represented hy the six 
numerals; 1 - a; 2 e; 3=i; 4=o; 5 = u; 6 = v. 

^ In the MS. thin foUows the story of Bncon and the fishermcn at Chel- 
sea. Rawley*8 Collection, No. SO. 

« Bii*hop Ayliner, probably; who died in 1594. See NichoU's Progr. 
Eliz. iii. p. 360. 
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fall ; and they will wonder how my Lord of Middle- 
sex could rise. 

4. There was one would say of one that he thooght 
every man fit for every place.^ 

5. My Lord Chancellor told the King, that if he 
bestowed 7000Z. upon Paul's steeple, he could not 
lay out his money where it should be more seen. 

6. When they sat in commi<ssion about reedifjnng 
Paul's steeple, some of the rieh aldermen being there, 
it was motioned to build a new spire upon it. A rieh 
alderman answered ; My Lords, you speak of too much 
cost : FauFs is old : I think a good cap would do well. 
My Lord Chancellor, who was for the spire, answered: 
Mr. Alderman, you that are Citizens are for the cap ; 
but we that are courtiers are for tlie hat and feather. 

7. [There was] an old woman whom the minister 
asked, How many commandments there were. She an- 
swered, it was above her leaming : she was never taught 
it. Saith the minister, there are ten. Good Lord (said 
the old woman) a goodly Company. He told them her 
particularly, and then asked her if she had kept them 
all ? Kept them ? (said she :) alas master, I am a poor 
woman : I have much ado to keep myself. 

'8. Sir Harry Mountague came to my Lord Chan- 
cellor before he went to the court to Newmarket, and 
told hiin ; My Lord, I come to do my service to yoiu* 
Lordship : I am even going to Newmarket and I liope 
to bring the stafF^ witli me when I come back. My 
Lord (said my Lord Chancellor) take heed what you 
do : I can teil von wood is dearest at Newmarket of 
any place in England. 

^ Thi» Rounds to me veiy like a note of Bacoii*8; thoagh his name is not 
iu«Dtioued. 
« The Lord Tretsurer's stuff. 
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9. When the said Lord lost his Treasurer's place, 
he cam^ to iny Lord St. Alban, and told him how 
they had used hini ; that though they had taken away 
the Lord Treasurer's place, yet they had made him 
Lord President of the Counsel : Why, saith my Lord 
St, Alban, the King hatli made me an example and 
yon a presidcnt.^ 

10. When Sergeant Heale who is known to be good 
in giving in evidence, bat otherwise unleanied in the 
law, was made the Queen's sergeant, Mr. Bacon said ; 
The Queen should have a sergeant de facto et non de 
jure. 

11. At the King's Bench bar, Sergeant Heale, be- 
fore he was the Queen 's sergeant, contended with Mr. 
Bacon to be first heard ; and said, Why I am your 
ancient: Mr. Bacon gently answered, Not in this 
place ; for I staid here long, and you are come but 
right novv. 

12. There was a tall gentleman and a low gentle- 
man were saying they would go to the Shrive's to din- 
ner ; Go, saith the one, and I will be your shadow. 
Nay, saith the other, I will be your shadow. Mr. 
Bacon standing by said, I'U teil you what you shall 
do : Go to dinner and supi>er both ; and at dinner 
when [the shadows are] shorter than the bodies, you 
shall be the shadow ; and at supper you shall be the 
other's shadow.^ 

1 Soprecedeni was asually speit m those days. 
s So the MS. It shonld be ** the other shall be your shadow/' 
But the thing is better told in a common-place book of Bacon*s own 
(Harl. MSS. 7017.). " The two that went to a feast both at dinner and 
supper, neither known, the one a tall, the other a short man; and said 
they wonld be one another's shadows. It was replied, it feil out fit: for 
at noon the short man might be the long man's shadow and at night the 
contrary." 
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13. He thought Moses was the greatest sinner that 
was, for he never knew any break both tables at once 
but he.^ 

14. He Said he had feeding swans and breeding 
swans ; but for malice, he thanked God, he neither 
fed it nor bred it.^ 

15. At tlie Parliament, when King James spied Mr. 
Gorge, one of my Lord Chancellor's men, who was 
somcwhat fantastical, and stood by there with one rose 
white and another black ; the King calied my Lord 
unto him, and said easily in his ear ; My Lord Chan- 
cellor, why does your man yonder wear one rose white 
and another black ? My Lord answered ; In truth, 
Sir, I know not, unless it be that his mistress loves a 
colt with one white foot. 

16. Sir Walter Coape and Sir Francis Bacon were 
comjxjtitors for the Mastership of the Wards. Sir 
Francis Bacon certainly expecting the place had put 
most of his men into new cloaks. Afterward when 
Sir Walter Coape carried the j)lace, one said merrily 
that Sir Walter was Master of the Wards, and Sir 
Francis Bacon of the Liveries. 

17. My Lord St. Alban said, that wise nature did 
never put her precious jewels into a garret four stories 
high : and therefore that exceeding tall men had ever 
very empty heads.^ 

18. My Lord St. Alban invited Sir Ed. Skory to 
go with him to dinner to a Lord Mayor's feast. My 
Lord säte still and picked a little upon one dish only. 

1 Thi» 18 writtcn in cipher. 

3 This saying is alluded to by Rawley in his Life of Bacon. 

s I have Seen this quoted somewhere a8 Bacon's answer to King Jame« 
when pressed for his opinion as to the capacity of a French ambassador 
who was verv tall. 
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After they retumed to York-house, my Lord wished 
him to stay and sup witli him : and told him he should 
be witness of the large supper he would make : telling 
him withal : Faith, if I should sup for a wager, I 
would dine with a Lord Mayor. 

19. Sir Robert Hitcham said, He cared not though 
men laughed at him : he would laugh at them again. 
My Lord St. Alban answered, If he did so he would 
be the merriest man in Enc^land. 

20. My Lord St. Alban would never say of a Bishop 
the Lord that apake last^ but ths Prelate that »pake last. 
King James chid him for it, and said he would have 
him know that the Bishops were not only Pares^ as 
the other Lords were, but Prcelati paribus} 

21. He was a wise man^ that gave the reason why 
a man doth not confess his faults. It is, Qaia etiam 
nunc in Ulis est, 

22. Will you teil any man's mind before you have 
conferred with him? So doth Aristotle in raising his 
axioms upon Nature's mind. 

23. Old Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon had his 
barber rubbing and combing his head. Because it was 
very hot,^ the window was open to let in a fresh wind. 
The Lord Keeper feil asleep, and awaked all distem- 
pered and in great sweat. Said he to his barber, Why 
did you let me sleep ? Why, my Lord, saith he, I 
durst not wake your Lordship. Why then, saith my 

1 This I think must be misreported. It mu8t have been Bacon who 
defended himself on this ground for preferrinji: ** Prelate" to "Peer:" Ibr 
80 Prelate would iinply Peer, whereaa Peer would not imply Prelate. 

2 Seneca, Ep. 53. 

« " The 4 of February [21 Eliz. i. e. 1678-0] .... feil such abundance 
of snow, &c. . . . It snowed tili the eight day and freezed tili the tenth. 
Then followed a thaw, with continual rain a long time after. .... The 20 
of February deceased Sir Nicholas Bacon.'* — Stuvt^i Chronicie. 
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Lord, you have killed me with kindness. So remoyed 
into his bed Chamber and within a few days died. 

24. Four tliings cause so many rheums in these 
days, as an old country fellow told my Lord St. Al- 
baii. Those were, drinking of beer instead of ale ; 
using glass Windows instead of lattice Windows ; wear- 
ing of silk stockings ; missing of smoky chimneys. 

25. King James and Gondomar were discoursing in 
Latin. The King spoke somewhat of TuUy's Latin. 
Gondomar spoke very piain stuiF. Gondomar laiighed. 
The King asked liim, Why he laughed ? He an- 
swered, Because your Majesty speaks Latin like a 
Scholar, and I speak Latin like a King. 

20. Gondomar said, Complinient was too hot for 
sumnier, and too cold in winter. He meant it ac^ainst 
the Fi*ench. 

27. King Henry tlie fourth of France having an 
oration offered hini, and the orator beginn ing " Great 
Alexander," said the King, Come let's begone. 

2v'^. The beggar, that instnicted his son, when he 
saw he would not be handsome, said, You a beggar 1 
rU muke you a ploughman. 

2l>. Marquis Fiatt's first compliment to my Lord St. 
AI Ums wju?, That he reverenced him as he did the an- 
gels, whom he read of in books, but never saw.^" 

^ lUi^ui lieing ill and confined to his bed, so that though admitted to his 
ivm«! he tHJuld not 8ec hira. Conipare Rawley's Life of Bacon, Vol. I. p. 
3*. Toni*i>n {Hacttnionn, p. 101.) makes Fiatt say, "Your Lordnhip hath 
b<*n to m« hithrrto liko the angels, of which I have often heard and read, 
bat «ever Mw them 6t^/ort ; " (the words '*hitherto" aud "before" being 
hl-' own interpi^lation, and entiR'ly spoiling the ston-;) and proceeds, " To 
^bivh pievv of courtship he n»tunied such answer as became a man in those 
c»vvu*.w*lauce*. * Sir, the charity of others does liken me to an angel, but 
MV -w. intirmities teil me I am a man: * " of which reply there is no hint 
Ja K*wtoy. either in the common-place book or in the life: an addition, I 
»USU.VV c. bv « later hand. 
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30. My Lord Chancellor Ellesmere's saying of a 
man newly raarried ; God send him joy, and some 
sorrow too, as wc say in Chesliire. The same my 
Lord St. Alban said of the Master of tlie Rolls. 

31. My Lord St. Alban said, when Dr. Williams, 
Dean of Westminster, was made Lord Keeper ; I had 
thought I should have known my successor. 

32. My Lord St. Alban having a dog wliicli he 
loved sick, put him to a woman to keep. The dog 
died. My Lord met her next day and said, How doth 
my dog? She answered in a whining tone, and putting 
her handkerchief to her eye, The dog is well, I hope. 

33. The physician that came to my Lord aftcr his 
recovery, before he was perfectly well. The first time, 
he told him his pulse was broken-paced ; the next time, 
it tripped ; the third day, it jarred a little. My Lord 
said, he had nothing but good words for his money. 

34. Mr. Anthony Bacon chid his man (Prentise) for 
calling him no sooner. He said, It was very early day. 
Nay, said Mr. Bacon, the rooks have been up these two 
hours. He replied, The rooks were but new up : it 
was some sick rook that could not sleep. 

35. [The following is not given in any of these col- 
lections, but comes from a letter of Mr. John Cham- 
berlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 11. Oct. 1617. See 
Court and Times of James /., ii. p. 38.] 

The Queen lately asked the Lord Keeper [Sir F. 
Bacon], What occasion the Secretary [Sir R. Win- 
wood] had given him to oppose himself so violently 
against him : who answered prettily, " Madam, I can 
say no more, but he is proud, and I am proud." 
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NOTE TO THE APOPHTHEGMS. 



NOTE. 



There remain sixteen apophthegms which appear to have been 
introduced into the collection without any authority, and have no 
right to be there. But as they are to be found in all edittons of 
Bacon*8 collected works, and readers may wish to judge for them- 
selves, I add them here ; with references to the book from which 
they were taken.^ 

1 See above, pp. 815, 816, 822. 



SPÜRIOUS APOPHTHEGMS, 

IXBEBTXD BT THE PUBLIHnER OF THE THIBD EDITION OF THE 

BE8U8CITATIO; 1671. 



1. Sir Nicholas Bacon being appointed a judge for the northcrn circuit, 
and having brought bis trial» tbat came before bim to sach a pass, &h the 
passing of sentence on malefacton, be was bj one of the maict'actüra 
migbtily importaned for to save bis life; which, when nothing tbat be 
bad Said did avail, be at length desired bis mercy on account uf kindred. 
** Pritbee," said my lord judge, *' bow came tbat in? " ** Why, if it plcase 
you, my lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is Hog, and in all ages Uog 
and Bacon bave been so near kindred, tbat they are not bc separatcd.'*- 
** Ay, but,'* replied judge Bacon, "you and I cannot be kindred, except 
you be hanged ; for Hog is not Bacon until it be well hanged." ^ 

2. Two scbolars and a eountryman travelling upon the road, one night 
lodged all in one inn, and supped togetber, wbere the scbolars thougbt to 
bave put a trick upon the eountryman, which was thus: the scbolars ap- 
pointed for supper two pigeons, and a fat capon, which being ready was 
brought up, and they having sat down, the one scholar took up one pigeon, 
the othcr scholar took the other pigeon, thinking thereby tbat the eountry- 
man sbould bave sat still, until tbat they were ready for the carving of the 
capon; which he pcrceiving, took the capon and laid it on bis tiencher, and 
thus said, " Daintily contrived, every one a bird." ^ 

8. A man and bis wife in bed togetber, she towards moming pretcnded 
herseif to be ill at ease, desiring to lie on her busband's siile ; so the good 
man, to please her, came over her, making sonie short stay in bis passage 
over; wbere she had not long lain, but desired to lie in her old place again: 
quoth be, "How can it be effected?" She answered, "Come over me 
again/* '' I had rather," said he, ** go a mile and a half about.'* ^ 

4. A tbief being arraigned at the bar for stealing of a mare, in his plead- 
ing urged many tbings in his own bebalf, and at last notbing availing, be 
told the bench, the mare rather stole bim, than he the mare ; which in brief 
he thus related: Tbat passing over several grounds about his lawfiil occa- 

1 Witty Apophthegms, 10. S Id. 11. * Id. 80. 
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sionn, hc was parsiied dose by a ficrce mafttifT dog, and so wa« forced to 
Dave himfielf hy leaping over a hedgc, which being of an agile bodj he 
effected; and in leaping, a uiare Standing on the otlier side of tha hedge, 
leaped upon her back, who running furiously away with him, be could not 
bv any means stop her, until he came to the noxt town, in which town the 
owner ot* the mare lived, and therc was he taken, and hcre amtigned.^ 

5. A notoriou8 rugue l>eiug brought to the bar, and knowing his wt to 
be desperate, instead of pleading, he took to hiinself the liberty of jesting, 
and tlius said, " I Charge you in the king*s uanic, to seize and take away 
that man (nieaning the judge) in the red gown, for I go in danger of my 
lifo becanse of hira." 2 

6. A rough-hewn seaman, being brought before a wise ju9t-as.« for some 
miädemeanor, was by hini sent away to prisou, and being somewhat refrac- 
torv aHer he heard his duoni, insomuch as he would ntit stir a fiH>t from the 
place where he stood, 8a\ing, " it were bettcr to stand where he was thin 
go tu a worse place:" the justice thercupon, to shew the strength of bis 
learuing, took him by the Shoulder, and said, ''Thou shalt go mti/uf d'^w,'" 
instead of nolens voltnfß 

7. A debauched Seaman being brought before a justice of the peace upon 
the account uf swearing, was by the justice cummandcd to depo>it hii« tine 
in that bchulf provided, whioh was two Shillings; he thereupon plucking 
out of his pocket a half crown, asked the justice what was the rate he was 
to pay for cursing; the justice told him six-pence: quoth he, ** Then a pox 
take you all für a Company of knaves and Ibuls, und there's half a crown 
for you, I will never stand changing of monoy." * 

8. A witty rogue Coming into a lace-shop, said he had occasion tor snme 
lace; choice whereuf being shewed him, hc at la>t pitchcd u]K)n one pat- 
teni, and asked them, how much thcy would liave tor su much a> wuuld 
reach from car to ear, for so much he had occasion for. Thcy told him, 
for so much: so some few words passing between them, he at last agreed, 
and told down his money for it, and bcgan to meusure on his own head, 
thns saying: "One ear is here, and the othcr is nailcd to tho {tillttry in 
Bristol, and I fear you have not so much of this lace hy you at ]»rfsent as 
will pertect my bargain : therefore this piecc of lace shall sutHce at prcM*ul 
in part of paymcut, and providc the rest with all expcdition." ß 

9. A woman being suspected by her husband for dishone.sty. and being 
by him at last i>russed very hard about it^ madc him quick answcr with 
many protestations, *^ that she knew no more of what hc said than the man 
in the moon." Now the captain of the ship called the Moon, was the ven* 
man she so much loved.^ 

10. An apprentice of Ix>udon being brought betöre the Chainberlain by 
his master for the sin of incontinency, evcn with his own mistress, the 
Chamberlain thereup<m gave him many Christian exhortations ; and at Ia.<it 
he mentioued and pressed the chastity of Joseph, when his nüstress tempted 

1 Witty Apophthegms, 31. 2 l^}, 38. 8 id. 43. 

* Id. 60. « Id. 74. 8 Id. 88. 
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him with the like crime of incontinency. " Av, Sir,** sftid the apprentioe; 
" but if Joseph 's mistreM had been os handsouie as mine is, he could not 
have forbome.'* i 

11. A Company of »cholar» going together to catch conies, cairied one 
Scholar with thcm, which had not much more wit than he was bom with; 
and to him they gavo in Charge, that if he aaw any, he should be »ileut, for 
fear of scaring theni. Hut he no aooner espied a Company of rabbitA before 
the rest, but he cried aloud, Kcct multi cunicuUy which in English »igiiifies, 
"Bchuld uiany conies;" which he had no aooner said, but the coniefl ran 
to tlicir burrows: and hc being chcckcd by them for it, answered, " Who 
the devil wnuld have thought that the rabbits understood Latin ?**'^ 

VI. A man being very jealous of hi» wife, insomueh that which way ao- 
ever she went. he would be pn'ing at her heels; and »he being tto grieved 
thercat, in plaiu terms told hiui, '* that if he did not for the future Icave 
off his procecdings in that naturc, »hc would graft such a pair of homs 
upon his head, that should hinder him from Coming out of any door in the 
housc." 8 

13. A Citizen of London passing the street« very hastily, came at Uut 
when.> !>ome stop was niade by carts; and some gentlcmen talking together, 
who knew him ; where being in some passion that he could not suddenly 
pas^, onc of them in this wise spoke unto him: "That others had passed 
by, and there was room enough, only they could not teil whether their 
homs were so wide as his." * 

14. A tinker passiug Cheai>side with his usual tone, "Have you any 
work for a tinker?" an apprentice standing at a door opposite to a pil- 
lon' there set up, calied the tinker, with an intent to put a jest upon him, 
and told him, " that he should do very well if he would stop those two 
holes in the pillory; " to which the tinker auswered, **that if he would but 
put in his head and ears a while in that pillory, he would bestow both 
brass and nails upon him to hold him in, and give him his labour into the 
bargain.'' * 

15. A young maid having married an old man, was obser\'ed on the day 
of marriage to be somewhat raoody, as if she had eaten a dish of chums, 
which one of lier bridemen- observing, bid her be cheery; and told her 
moreover, " that an old horsv would hold out as long, and as well as a 
youn«r. in travel." To which she answcred, stroking down her bclly with 
her band, " But not in this road, Sir.** * 

lö. A nobleman of thi$< nation, famously knowu for his mad tricks, on a 
tinu' having taken physic, which he iM>rceiving that it began well to work, 
calied up his mau to go for a surgcon presently, and to bring his instm- 
nieiiis with him. The surgeon comes in all speed; to whom my Lord 
relattfd, that he found himself much addicted to women, and therefore it 
was his will that the cause of it niight be taken away, and therefore coni- 
manded liim forthwith to prepars his instrumenta ready for to geld him; 

1 Witty Apophthegms, 108. « Id. 134. • Id. 149. 

* Id. 153. » Id. 160. • Id. 166. 
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m the Mug w iu forthwirh prep f» accordiaglT: ud mj Lord toid him that 
he woald not m« it dooe, and that therefon he thoöld do hi* worfc the 
back war; ao both parties hang cootentcd, mj L. makea mdj, and whea 
he percciv«3 the »argvon rtrr oear him. he leti flj fall in his Ihce : which 
made the «oryreon »tep back : bat eoamg piefem tf ob agaia, ^ Hold. hoM 
(aahh nj Lord) I will better coo^ider of it: for I «ee the reteotlTe &caltj 
ii Ytrj weak at the approach oT auch kcen aiftnmeata.** i 



1 Wittj ApophthegBS, 176. 
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